ff nowe/ that no e/vilize 


© manccan afford fo miss 


EN 


“There 
Will Be 
N o Scandal,’’' 


the prince promised. “I could have you barred 
from every decent house in Europe, but I prefer 
to dispense my justice privately. I am going to 
have you whipped.” 


Baroness Rubinstein was magnificent in her 
defiance. Her eyes flashed as brilliantly as the 
diamonds on her white neck and coal-black hair. 


“Kindly unlock the door,” she ordered. 


The other guests stirred and murmured. “Isn’t 
this exciting ?’”’ someone said. 


At a sign from the prince, two heavy-muscled 
servants dragged the woman, screaming, to the 
raised platform in the center of the room. While 


-one man held her, the other began stolidly to 


strip off her gown, her lacy underthings.... 


«A magnificent book ... head 
by and shoulders over most of the 
novels of the present day... .it 
must find its way to all seekers 
of really important books.” 


—Dorothy Thompson 


HERE’S WHAT THE CRITICS SAID.... 


“EUROPA was written to be entertaining and en- 
tertaining it certainly is.” 

—Altlantic Bookshelf 

“_.. has tthe quality of a volume of extremely 

frank memoirs ... . an amazing and brilliant 


book.” | 
—-Fanny Butcher, Chicago Tribune 


‘“Immensely interesting and thoroughly informed.. 
Mr. Briffault has written in the guise of fiction social 
history that explains itself.” | 


—Ben Ray Redman, Saturday Review 


“A bitterly fascinating panorama.. . . a merci- 
less and penetrating study of a doomed society.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle 


“Magnificently absorbing reading ..... Briffault has 


provided a social canvas as complex and revealing as 
Proust’s.’ 


— The New York Times 


“ ... teeming with insight into human nature 


Kr real sophistication, real brilliancy.” 
—Chicago Daily Tribune 


Is panorama of international politics i is dazzling in 
its sweep.’ 


—AtlanticM onthly 
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A: OLD FELLOW WHO WAS CADGING DRINKS from me 
the other night at the Caf& Royal told me he had known 
Julian Bern’s people in the old days at Rome. I had dropped 
in after a show and, over the mushrooms-on-toast and a 
double, was jotting down notes for my article in the Survey. 
The after-theatre crowd, in various stages of alcoholic and 
erotic stimulation, was making the usual din in the smoke- 
laden glare of the mirrored Pompadour room. Silk-sheathed 
women with plucked eyebrows brushed past the marble- 
topped table, nearly sweeping off the cloth and my supper 
with their hips, trailing the fringes of Spanish shawls and min- 
gled perfumes of Coty and femininity, or lolled, smoking, on 
'the red plush seats. An American countess, once a Broadway 
star, sororised with an artist’s model in citron and red, and 
fraternised with a group of young men whose sartorial and 
tonsorial eccentricities proclaimed their dedication to art. 
A few outsiders intent upon viewing the lions were distin- 
guished by their relative silence and that perfection of the 
men’s evening attire to be seen in a limited section only 
of English society. In a far corner Arnold Bennett smoked a 
cigar, and occasionally burst into boyish laughter over some 
story which Harold Nicolson was telling a group of journal- 

‚ ists. 
I had not at first noticed the old chap sitting beside me, 
with bolt upright dignity, looking, with his podgy face and 
- bulbous nose set in a tousle of yellowish white hair and 
beard, for all the world like some ancient Silenus dug out 
of a temple of Bacchus. He was distinctly squiffy. Inarticu- 
late mutterings, vaguely depreciative of the scene and of 
things in general, issued from his fleshy lips. I cast a side 
glance at the strange figure, intending to ward off conver- 


“ sational advances. I knew him by sight. It was Peugh, the 
 sculptor, Aloisius Peugh, a name which had at one time 
 possessed a certain academic distinction. He had “done” half 
the royalties in Europe, the Queen Dowager of Italy, Queen 
Nathalie of Serbia, the Infanta Maria de la Paz, the King and 
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Queen of Saxony, and I know not how many more people out 
of Gotha. His “Europa,” once a Burlington House ex- 
hibit, is commonly to be seen in biscuit reproductions among 
the clutter of Victorian bric-a-brac on the baize of mantel- _ 
shelves in decayed homes and seedy boarding houses. 
The beautiful Princess Daria Nevidof had sat to him, in the 


_ nude, for the flower-crowned divinity who elegantly rides 


the amorous bull. It had been the thing, in the most exalted 
circles, to have a bust done by Peugh. He had been com- 
manded to Sandringham, as he lost no opportunity of inform- 
ing one, to do a medallion of the Prince of Wales. Then, 
suddenly, Peugh had gone out of fashion. Royalty had adopt- 
ed a democratic attitude. It had ceased to be portrayed before 
Corinthian porticoes and red velvet curtains by Winter- 
halter, and had shed that Olympian serenity of Greek gods 
and goddesses with which Peugh had been adept at en- 
dowing its lineaments in the diaphanous smoothness”of Car- 
rara marble. It had become the mode for the anointed to lay 
stress upon their common humanity, their mortal clay. Poor 
old Peugh’s visit to Sandringham had been almost his last ar- 
tistic contact with the denizens of the Empyrean. He had 
taken to drink. 

It was a pathetic ruin, not without discernible traces of 
faded nobility and former glory, that sat beside me that 
evening among the hubbub of the jazz-age crowd. His mum- 
bled soliloquising assumed gradually the form of articulate 
claims to acquaintance more intimate in degree than the 
casual exchange of a remark on some former occasion 
appeared to warrant. Though I felt in an unsocial mood, I 
had not the heart to snub the old fellow. 

“Anything good in Town?” he asked with a side glance 
at the program on which I was pencilling some notes. “Noth- 
ing much,” I replied, “a very undernourished Ibsen revival.” 
The old boy made a sound like a contemptuous titter. “Do 
you know, my boy, what the divine Eleanor used to tell 
me?” he said; “that one might as well try out Ibsen in Kam- 
chatka as in England!” “You knew Duse!” I said with some 
interest. He shrugged his shoulders as if to indicate the naiv- 
et& of the supposition that I could have named anyone whom 
he had not known. “Used to meet her at the Berns, in 
Rome.” At the name of the old friend who, somehow, had 
always so interested me, my attention was thoroughly aroused. 
“And Bern, you knew Bern?” I said, turning half round. 
‘“Knew Bern! I knew him...”—he was, I think, about to 
say “as I know you,” but feeling the inadequacy of the 
comparison, merely tossed his head, striking his empty tum- 
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bler on the table. “You’ll have another, won’t you?” I said, 
and catching the eye of Adolphe as he edged past with a 
tray, I ordered two more doubles. 

Despite the renewed refreshment the blowsy old Silenus 
appeared to sober down marvellously, and to become indeed 
transformed into a semblance of his former self, as the 
opportunity offered to retrospect in that world where, so far 
as he existed at all, he might have been said to live. For 
him the world had come to an end about the year 1900. 
Any allusion to more recent occurrences failed to arouse 
his interest, and called forth a tolerant smile, as though the 
matter had been somewhat frivolous and undeserving of 
serious adult attention. When, for instance, I mentioned 
that my brother, who had married a Miss Bern, had died 
in the war, he understood me to be referring to the Boer War. 
“Those fellows at Stellenbosch should have been court-mar- 
tialled,” he asseverated. “A young nephew of mine, a most 
promising young fellow, was sent to his death, sent to cer- 
tain death, sir, on the Modder River.” On my remarking 
that my brother had been killed in France, before La Bas- 

see, Peugh was disappointed. “Oh, that war!” he said, express- 
ing by his manner and tone the relative insignificance of the 
all-too-recent incident. 5 
i “Bern, now,” the old fellow affirmed, “was, for any faults 
* he might have, a man carved in the grand manner. Lord 
- Caversham, Her Majesty’s representative at the Quirinal, 
had, I grant you, also the grand manner. Everybody, except 
Lady Caversham, was in awe of him. But you should have 
seen Caversham shrivel into insignificance when Bern, at some 
function at the Villa Torlonia, graciously appeared, as if 
 stepping from the throne of Capitoline Jove. When the ambas- 
- sador advanced to greet him, and Jupiter Bern bowed low 
with grave formality, it was obvious to every one that the 
parts should have been reversed.” 
I perceived that we were not speaking of the same person, 
- and that the Bern to whom Peugh was referring would be 
the, father of Julian. “Oh, the little lad?” he said, leaning 
- perilousiy over, while he steadied himself with one hand on 
the table, to indicate with the other the diminutive stature 
of my friend, as he recalled him. 
- I laughed, not without a little bitterness, as I thought 
how aged poor Julian had looked, thoroughly gray at the 
 temples, when last I had seen him in New York. 


r 
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“What if he’s a nigger, anyhow?” the young woman in 
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citron cried out. “Niggers is all right. They’ve taught us to 
dance. They’re teaching.you to sculp——” 

“Negroid, that's what we’re becoming. Women fawn upon 
them because they’re not castrated by religion and sexology, 
and the French fawn upon them because their main hope of 
combining military power with contraception lies in fifteen 
million potential black soldiers.” 


“Confound the noise those youngsters make!” Peugh cried 
as his words were drowned by the shrill voices. “I could 
never quite make out how it was that Bern missed promo- 
tion. He was, you know, for many years consul at Civi- 
tavecchia. Of all God-forsaken places! Yet he did not lack 
influence. His father, Sir Philip Bern, who was under-secretary 
at the Foreign Office under Lord Palmerston, was, every- 
body thought, marked out for the highest place in the Cabi- 
net. Made a brilliant marriage, a Lady Emily Trent. Then 
there was some scandal, something about one of his wife’s 
maids. There was a divorce, and Sir Philip later married his 
housekeeper. Still he managed, by sheer brilliancy, to recov- 
er a good deal of his influence when he went over to the 
liberals at the time that they were all excited over Mazzini 
and Garibaldi. Bernard Bern was at the Foreign Office under 
Lord Aberdeen. Was attach& at Constantinople. Had, I believe, 
a violent quarrel with Gladstone over the Turks, and that 
was the end. Still there was his sister, Lady Penmore. And 
Bernard knew almost every one, both in the government 
and the opposition. He was on the closest terms with the 
Prince of Wales. When I was at Sandringham— you know, I 
was commanded to Sandringham ’ 

“Yes, yes,” I put it hastily, not wishing to hear the story. 

“Well, it was on Bern’s recommendation that the prince 
had wished me to do his medallion. His Royal Highness 
spoke to me of Bern in terms of profound esteem.” 


“Have you seen Archipenko’s “Inspirational Portrait’ in 
twisted wire? Wire surpasses all the old-fashioned media 
of glyptic expression in the dynamic possibilities it offers for 
abstractionist intuitionism.” 

“Oh, Im bored with all your high-brow gassing. Tell the 
waiter to bring some more side cars, will you, honey?” 


“Yet there was Bern, who should clearly have been at the 
embassy, if not in the Cabinet, vegetating on some piddling 
pension. Of course he was a bit queer. Not a real politi- 
cian. Had curious notions far too original for the fellows in 
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Downing Street. He had an idea that England ought to 
compel Europe to disarm and federate. Said she could have 
done it without striking a blow, that, had she insisted, no 
power on earth could have withstood. He actually went up to 
Lord Salisbury with a plan—to revive the Roman Empire, as 
he put it—a united Europe with its capital in Rome, Said it 
was the only thing that could have permanently saved 
England.,For when England was at the climax of power he 
maintained that she was in danger, doomed, in fact, unless 
something were done. Lord Salisbury had glanced at the 
door, uncertain whether he was quite safe closeted with a 
madman. ‘What of Prince Bismarck and the German 
Empire?” he had asked, to put him off. “Were England to de- 
clare her intention of standing by the side of France, Ger- 
many would be reduced to impotence,’ Bern had declared. 
“England ally herself with France! My dear sir, that is not 
within the realm of practical politics. This country will 
never fight on the side of the French,’ the margquis, who dis- 
liked the French, had said. Bern alleged that the United 
States of America could have been induced to back a demand 
for a League of Nations. “The United States,’ Lord Salisbury 
had said, ‘are not a Power.’ 
“I suppose Bern was a little mad. Who knows? After all, 
- the idea may not have been as mad as Salisbury thought. It 
- made a strong impression on the Prince of Wales, who 
" seemed to adopt some of Bern’s notions. Anyhow, after that 
- interview in Downing Street, Bern went back for good to his 
- coins and potteries. He was, you know, an authority on 
_ numismatics. Wrote a book about the coinage of the Roman 
- Republic. People from all over the world used to call on 
- him, when passing through Rome, to consult him on their 
specialities. We artists and idlers used to look in on Wednes- 
day afternoons, when usually he held his court, and met all 
- sorts of people.” 
i Peugh had a fluency more commonly cultivated in the 
 nineties than at the present day. I imagine that, leading a 
 solitary enough existence, he seldom got the opportunity to 
N. indulge it. He enjoyed the chance of reminiscing, and I, on 
my part, dovetailed what he had to tell with what I had 
heard from Julian himself, from my brother Harry, from 
" Viola and Lady Penmore. As the old fellow rambled on, 
- talking of a world that seemed so strangely, almost archzol- 
ogically, remote, yet one in which my own people had 
moved, I was overcome with an uncanny feeling, a feeling 
of time melting away, dissolving, rushing and sweeping by, 
u and terrifying. Old Silenus seemed indeed like an 
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antique figure come to life out of an old statue, yellow with 
patina. Had he, instead of talking of people I had known, 
or almost known, and of that cosmopolitan Rome of the 
nineties about which I happened to have heard a good deal 
— had he been talking of the Rome of Tiberius or Diocletian, 
and of people he had met at dinner at the Golden House or 
in the gardens of Lucullus, I should not have felt a greater 
sense of strangeness. Time, as a static, actual. experience, 
became to me horribly unreal. The whiskey may have had 
something to do with it, but things began to go round, not 
in space, but in time. The people about me, the fragments of 
whose talk mingled with old Peugh’s reminiscences, assumed 
a flitting, dissolving appearance. They were about to become 
obsolete, old-fashioned, memories, ghosts. The shimmer- 
ing clothes of the women, the dernier cris of the mode, were 
ready to hang, faded and frowzy, in some rag shop, grown 
ridiculous. Did I say “the other night”? Why, it was, I must 
admit, some years ago. The abbreviated skirt was at its 
height. The place where we were sitting, so permanent an 
institution as it seemed, has already gone, and has been 
supplanted by a colorless barn. Adolphe is no longer there. 
The new age of ultra-modernity out of which I was some- 
what condescendingly smiling at poor Peugh and his antique, 
demoded world, has itself grown demoded, and not far re- 
moved from the ghost-like archaism of his own. Those gib- 
bering people, those advanced women and bright young 


‚cynics, were flitting on the only momentarily solid crust of a 


thin ice about to crack and engulf them. And not them 
alone, but their world, their latest ideas, leaving not a 
wrack behind. It was but a flash, to be succeeded by an- 
other flash—till the last flash in the pan of a dying world. 


The Berns lived on the Aventine, not far from the Church 
of Santa Sabina. The street, called Croce Rossa, a steep, 
twisting, cobbled lane, almost impassable to a civilised vehicle, 
has long since disappeared, absorbed by modern construc- 
tions. The place was an old medisval tower, incorporated 
and disguised amid the later structures in which it was im- 
bedded. One could see in places, under the limewash, the 
curling of acanthus leaves, the flutings of columns, on the 
stones torn out of old temples by the bandits of barbarian 
days. There were emplacements for catapults, and arrange- 


, ments for pouring boiling oil down on assailants. The name 


of the street was a corruption; there was nothing red about 
it. It was really “Croce Orsa,” after the Orsini, one of whose 
lairs it had been. There was a cross near by with a bear on 


t 
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it, roughiy carved, where some of the rascals had been 
killed, I suppose, in one of their perpetual battles with rival 
gangs. The elder Bern used jestingly to point out that his 
own name, derived from the Anglo-Saxon beorn, the old 
Norse björn, meant “Bear” and that, as he told Prince Fil- 
ippo Orsini, he might claim some aflinity with the original 
owners of his Roman home. 

The Berns occupied the two upper stories. The top of the 
tower had been converted into a covered loggia. The street 
door stood a little way off the street, on a sort of raised ter- 
race where grew some oleanders. One rang a bell, the han- 
die of which came out a foot or more from the wall as one 
pulled it, and the door was opened by some rattling wire 
contrivance operated by someone upstairs. After groping up 
five stone flights one reached a landing, where a brass plate 
bore the name: Signor Bernardo Bern—Jlike that, in Italian, 
A servant who was the living likeness of the Empress Galla 
Placidia—heavy, almost purple black hair, and still blacker 
flaming eyes—opened the door. Fulvia, that was the woman’s 
name, disdained to make any attempt at remembering or 
reproducing foreign names, and announced visitors by some 
peculiarity which she had decided was distinctive. Peugh, for 
instance, was “il signor colle scarpe di tela,” “the gentleman 
with the canvas shoes,” a style of footgear which he, some- 
what of a dandy in those days, affected in summer. If the 
weather were still warm, one was shown through the large 
vaulted sittingroom, cluttered with cabinets of coins and busts 
on bases of cipollino marble, and with prints by Piranesi on 
the walls, into the large loggia, where, among a profusion of 
flowers set in antique urns and vessels, Mrs. Bern presided 
over the tea table, and the motley of marble and mellow 


.brick, the piles of towers, domes, and columns, the detritus 


of all ages, Rome, lay spread out at one’s feet. 

"They were putting up that blatant atrocity, the monument 
to Victor Emmanuel, that looks like the papier-mäch£ fagade 
of an industrial exhibition, against the venerable slopes of 
the Capitol, and the horror, happily only visible in part from 
the Bern’s loggia, hit you in the eye, like a leprous sore, scar- 
ring the face of Rome. The erection of the thing had been go- 
ing on interminably for years, being periodically brought to a 
standstill by the bankrupt government’s lack of funds or by a 
strike of the workmen. It served as a sort of barometer, sup- 
plying, as elsewhere the weather, a conversational opening. 
“They’ve stopped work again on the monument,” or 
“They’ve resumed work on the monument,” one would say, 


- "and the color of people’s views was indicated by their pro- 
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monumental or anti-monumental leanings. Mrs. Bern, whose 
conversational resources were somewhat limited, would greet 
the sculptor with, “Ah, Mr. Peugh, they’ve not resumed work 
yet.” It was many months since from the loggia the click-click 
of the stone workers’ chisels had been heard mounting in 
the golden air, and only the muffled murmur of the city droned 


. its obligato to the conversation, that murmur which has 


fiowed on without intermission while Europe has grown from 
savage infancy to disillusioned age. The workmen had, in 
fact, that morning put red flags and a huge placard on the 
ramshackle monument with “Long live the Social Revolution,” 
in letters a foot high, which the police had, with difficulty and 
amid the jeers of the rabble, hauled down. But Mrs. Bern 
did not enter into those details. Being a devout Catholic, to 
whom the glorification of the usurper who had robbed the 
Holy Father of temporal power and reduced him to volun- 
tary confinement in the Vatican was anathema, she was 
anti-monument, and considered that the artist’s anti-monu- 
mental views, though resting on slightly different grounds, 
constituted a private bond of sympathy between them. She 
was an Irishwoman. Had been remarkably handsome in her 
young days—not that she was old, but a bad spell of Roman 
fever had left her rather thin and sallow. Her Irish eyes had 
the dilated look often seen in women excessively addicted to 
religion, and seemed, at those predominantly masculine 
Wednesday gatherings, to be in constant alarm lest something 
should occur calculated to endanger the Faith. She was Bern’s 
second wife. He had met her at Interlaken, where she was 
having her first continental trip with a party of friends, and 
he had gone to climb the Jungfrau after his interview with 
Lord Salisbury. They were an entirely devoted couple, though 
one wondered what thread invisible to outsiders furnished 
the bonds of the somewhat incongruous union. ee 
To anyone not so self-possessed and good-natured as Ber- 
nard Bern, she might have proved at times a little trying. She 
had, for instance, a way of throwing into the fire books of 
which she did not approve. It came out that she had lately 
burned his copies of some of Zola’s novels. The novelist was 
gathering materials for his book on Rome, and was being 
feted in fashionable and literary circles. Mrs. Bern brimmed 
with indignation. 
“The King and Queen have actually granted an audience 


‚to the man,” she protested. 


“That was merely a political gesture, Madame,” Count 
Spalda assured her. “In these times, when the political re- 
lations between Italy and France are so tense, it was advis- 
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able to use the opportunity of pouring oil on the troubled 
waters by honoring a great French writer.” Count Spalda, 
young equerry to the Queen, looked picturesque in a blue 
military coat, and was one of the Italians who came to dip 
their moustaches in Mrs. Bern’s tea with the appreciative 
euriosity of explorers sampling the exotic rites of a strange 
tribe. Among the young fops of Rome a pretence of familiar- 
ity with tea drinking was affection of elegant Anglomania. 
A young Roman poet, who was beginning to be interna- 
tionally known, and was also an habitu& of Bern’s circle, lost 
no opportunity of airing his supposed taste for the beverage, 
having spent some months in England, and mystified his ad- 
mirers by talking of the Chinese Emperor Kien-Lung’s for- 
mula for brewing tea. 

“A great writer!” Mrs. Bern exclaimed. “Do you call a 
writer of the most unmentionably vile filth a great writer?” 

“But Madonna Elizabetta,” said the poet, “M. Zola, with 
whom I dined yesterday, is a very inoffensive and modest 
man. The service which every artist renders is to make 
people see through his eyes what they had previously been 
unable to see. Zola is making people see what they have 
not wished to see. Any writer who does that has fulfilled 
his task.” 

“[ certainly do not wish to see anything which M. Zola 
has to show,” Mrs. Bern said. “How can you speak like that, 
you who are such a lover and artificer of beautiful things?” 

“To create visions of beauty is not the artist’s whole task, 
Madonna. Beauty is born out of the salt seas of reality. 
"The emotions of horror which it may inspire in the artist 
are no less part of the gift which he has to offer than the 
creation of joy. The Greeks themselves, who gave us their 
sense of beauty, gave us also in their dithyrambic tragedy 
the dionysiac frenzy arising from the heroic confronting of 
horror, of life, of fate. These, like the head of Medusa, are 
at the same time sublime and petrifying in their awfulness.” 

“I don’t know what the world is coming to,” Mrs. Bern 
confessed, as she gave up the attempt to enlist support for her 


| reprobation of the author of Lourdes, who was preparing 


man families, elbowed out of their secular easy- 
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_ tening to 
per of Ruskin, 


an even more violent attack on Holy Church. ; 
Seated under a bust of Lucius Verus, Bernard Bern was lis- 
Mr. Otis G. Powell, an 'American, a great worship- 
to whom he habitually referred as “the Old 
the denotation sufficient among persons of 
ector of Primitives. The old Ro- 
going exist- 
of financial speculators, adventurers, 


Man,” deeming 
culture. He was a great coll 
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jobbers, Austrian Jews, and fat Sicilians, who, instead of taking 
to highway brigandage, had discovered a more profitable 
form of banditry in the frenzied gambling and scramble for 
loot which had followed the march on Rome—the old Ro- 
man families were putting their heirlooms to-auction, and 
Rome was the happy hunting ground of the art collector. 
Mr. Powell,.who was engaged on a work on Roman church- 
es of the fourth century, was discoursing on flower symbol- 
ism in early Christian art. The famous ivy and pine mosaics 
on the ceiling of Santa Costanza, on the Nomentan Way, 
were, he was explaining, symbols of immortality. 

sWere not those evergreens also the symbols of Dionysus, 
to whom some think the shrine had belonged before it was 
converted to Christian use?” Bern asked. 

“That’s merely a legend,” Mr. Powell said. “The place 
was built by the women of Constantine’s household.” 

“Every old Roman church is set down to the egregious 
founder of official Christianity,” retorted the Italian poet, 
resentful of the claims to connoisseurship of the American, 
who, alluding to his indexed files of authorities, the writers 
being Christian priests, said no mention of Dionysus was to be 
found before the eleventh century. 

“In any case,” the poet asked, “can you point to any 
differences in the themes of the decorations that would dis- 
tinguish the legends of Dionysus from those of Christ?” 

While Mr. Powell was glancing uneasily over his spec- 
tacles at Mrs. Bern, the host tactfully turned the conversation 
by commiserating with Peugh over his difficulties in obtaining 
marble. The sculptor’s anti-monumental views were purely 
zsthetic, for although he had not been invited to contribute 
to the decorations, he was himself a sufferer in consequence 
of the anarchy prevalent among the working classes, which 
was the main cause that held up the progress of construc- 
tion. The quarries of Carrara were one of the chief hotbeds 
of unrest, which had spread from the wholesale uprisings 
in Sicily to every part of Italy. The Fasci, of trades-unions, 
of the quarrymen at Carrara were exercising a reign of terror 
over the surrounding country, driving out the owners and 
the civil authorities, fighting pitched battles against the cara- 
binieri and the troops. “Scarcely a chip of marble had been 
obtainable for months,” Peugh complained. “I have had to 
pay a perfectly fabulous price for a small block for the 
“ bust I am doing of the Princess Charlotte of Saxe-Altenburg.” 

“I have had the same kind of trouble in Mexico,” said 
Mr. Powell. “The Latin races do not seem to know how to 
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deal with labor. No proper management, no organisation such 
as we have, for example, in Kentucky.” 

“Ah! Cantucchi, Cantucchi!” exclaimed Count Spalda with 
canorous Latin lilt. “What a marvellous country is America; 
what a marvellous country! You are civilised, you Ameri- 
cans, Signor Powell. We are not civilised. We are poor. We 
are ruined. Two hundred millions deficit! All our banks going 
smash. Half our rascals of politicians on their trial for em- 
bezzlement and corruption. The country is being looted by 
gangs of swindlers. It's a pity that the bomb which the 
anarchists let off the other day before the chamber at Mon- 
tecitorio burst a few minutes too late and did not explode 
in the midst of the scoundrels of politicians. The workmen’s 
fasci are out of hand, and little wonder. As I was passing 
Porta Vecchia the other day they were waving red flags 
draped in mourning for the ‘martyrs’ shot down in Sicily, and 
were yelling ‘Death to the bourgeois! Down with taxes! We 
want bread!’ What hope is there for us? But your great coun- 
try, Signor Powell, it is the regained Paradise of the human 
race, it is not? You will teach us to become civilised like 
Cantucchi, will you not?” 

At which the poet jumped in his seat so violently that 
he upset his cup, and vented his pent-up indignation amid 
floods of eloquence and tea. “You, too, O impious Latin, 
wouldst call in the barbarian to stamp his hoof on the glory 
of our Roman earth? What of civilisation, as it is called, is 
there on the world’s orb, what pulse of creative power, but 
derives from the culture of the heroic breed whose hearts 
- were nurtured amid these hills of the Urbs, from the mother 
of empires at whose mighty breasts all barbarian broods that 
today trample distant strands have been suckled? At this 
hour, no less than when the mewing eagles of the legions 
stirred wild echoes from the cliffs of the Rhine and the 
lochs of Caledonia, and the triremes dipped their rhythmic 
oars in the grey waters of the Thames, bearing their freight 
of civilisation to the marshes of Londinium, that civilisation 
is the gift of Latin Rome to the barbarian.” b i 
-  “] hope your clothes are not spoiled, Signor D’Annunzio. 

Will you have another cup?” “Mrs. Bern put in. j 
5 Bern and the poet were drawn to one another by the views 
they shared on Rome’s relation to our history. As the bells of 
Santa Sabina and Santa Prisca rang the Ave Maria, Bern 
- would look down upon the rectangular pile of ruins of the im- 
 perial palaces, where the cypresses of the Villa Mills, stained a 
- burning red, cast their blue shadows. There was moisture 
in his eyes. The sky, laden with gold over the Alban hills, 
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darkened overhead to an amethyst purple seldom seen else- 
where. “See,” Bern would say, “Rome despite everything, 
stil wears her imperial mantle.” 

“Most of us barbarians,” he said, “lack the historical, and 
therefore the political sense, which is strangled by the fierce 
superstitions of nationalism. We speak of ‘antiquity,’ imag- 
ining in our ignorance that we Europeans, or for that matter, 
you Americans, Mr. Powell, have fundamentally outgrown 
our cultural heritage. Whereas the variety of the human 
race, European man, derives its mental configuration exclu- 
sively from the first European civilisation. Our thoughts, 
like our language, are corrupt Latin. What we have done, 
we barbarians, in politics, in literature, art, science, has been 
fashioned according to the pattern handed down to us by 
Rome. Just as that atrocity over there, of which we were 
talking, that vulgar set of colonnades and architraves which 
—-excuse my putting it so, Mr. Powell—might as well be 
Chicago as Rome, is like all our architectural tradition but a 
vulgar reproduction of the Roman pattern, so, in the same 
manner and to the same extent, the European mind’s ar- 
chitecture is laid out according to the scheme of Roman values 
and standards.” 

“That’s just what the Old Man says about architecture,” 
Mr. Powell put in. “ ‘It reproduces the pattern of the mind, 
and cannot depart from it.’ ” 

“Many fantastic prognostications are heard in these days 
of what men may do in the twentieth century, wild talk of 
air ships, fiying machines, under-sea boats, mechanical vehi- 
cles, of speaking across continents. Some wag was talking the, 
other day about bottling up music for reproduction when 
desired, and of photographic pictures animated with lifelike‘ 
motion. But all those things, even supposing the fancies of 
our fin de siecle dreamers to come true, do not alter the 
fundamental values of culture, the general configuration of 
life and of the mind. These are cast in the old mould hand- 
ed down by Rome, a mould which has never been broken, 
whatever new materials have been poured into it.” : 

„The mould was only just then, in those fin de siecle 
nineties, beginning to crack. The rifts which were then be- 
ginning to appear have become gaping fissures. But with the 
cracking of the mould, Western civilisation itself is crack- 
ing. Further growth of it in that mould is not possible. What 
old Bern overlooked is that it was not the Rome of hardy 
‘ Latin hillmen, nor the Rome of Scipio or Czsar, freshly en- 
riched with the newly garnered culture of Greece, which had 
handed down to the modern world the mould of its mind, 
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but the decrepit Rome sold by Constantine to the Christian 
priests. It was the Rome upon which one looked down from 
the loggia of the Berns, the Rome in which black crosses 
rose on the pediments of the old temples, saints and apostles 
had taken the places of emperors on the triumphal columns, 
and the forum lay in ruins, torn down to build innumerable 
churches, prisons for the human mind. 

Peugh told me of a strange German professor he had met 
several years earlier at the Berns, and whom Julian dimly 
recalled, a gaunt man who, placing his hand upon the child’s 
head, had looked into his eyes, and had uttered the strange 
words: “Thou mightest be He.” Bernard Bern had picked 
him up at Sorrento, and the professor, who was afflicted in 
his eyesight and was led about by his sister, a rotund German 
Hausfrau, came to sit once or twice in a corner of the 
loggia, shading his eyes with his hand, and talking in a laugh- 
ing cadenced voice. “The old Roman virtus,” he would say, 
“became translated by the Christian rabble into virtue, the 
morality of the feeble, of the poor in spirit, the envious, 
herded by the priest who slunk into the mantle of the Ro- 
man imperator. The disaster, which reduced Europe to a stupe- 
fied continent, similar to the stupefied countries of Catholic 
peasants of today, such as Bavaria, Sicily, Spain, Ireland, 
was renewed by the fatal monk, Luther, who not only re- 
stored the Roman Church, but what was a thousand times 
worse, restored Christianity at the very moment that it was 
lying prostrate. Europe has thus been robbed of all intelli- 
gence and meaning. Its thinkers, among whom our German 
philosophers, Schelling, Fichte, Hegel, were turned into mere 
swindlers by the impress on their mollified brains of the 
rump of Rome heavily seated upon them. Crazed by the neu- 
rosis called Nationalism and the paltry politics that go with 
it, European man has before him the gigantic task of trans- 
valuating the values handed over to him by degenerate, 
Christianised Rome. Not until that task shall have been ac- 
complished will he be able to begin to be civilised, to sur- 
pass himself. Europe, as a political configuration, may have, 


 incidentally, to be suppressed and destroyed in the process.” 


He called himself a good European and an immoralist, Te- 
pudiating that nationalism and those virtues which seemed in 
their effects to bear so close a resemblance to crime. “ ‘Thou 
mightest be He’: What was it that the blind Tiresias had 
meant?” Julian Bern once asked me. “Was it that I should 
share his fatal privilege, of seeing in the midst of a world of 
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ning to doubt and to fear. A sense of impending disaster, of 
recoil before the unknown toward which they’were drifting, 
mingled with the overshrill pzans of the march of progress, 
and the forecasts of the wonders which would transform 
Europe in the new age that was about to dawn. The spectre 
of war haunted men’s minds like a nightmare. The burdens 
. of armaments piled up ever higher, could not but bring the 
inevitable crash. The greater the efforts to seek safety in 
armaments, the greater became the strain of social and 
political insecurity. Every government was nervously look- 
ing round for the shelter of alliances. The Triple Alliance to 
which the Prime Minister, Signor Crispi, a renegade Gari- 
baldian, was chaining the new ambitious and bankrupt Italy, 
inspired no sort of enthusiasm. 

“Poor Don Ciccio,” the Danish attache, Count Jennisen, 
remarked to Bern, “is always being placed in the most em- 
barrassing situations. His grandiloquent advocacies of the 
Triple Alliance never fail to raise a smile, it being well 
known that the old reprobate has three wedded wives. Did 
you see his last speech? They say it is the first time since he 
became Prime Minister that he has made a reference to 
God. He was, you know, a notorious militant atheist. Of 
course, since the Vatican’s advances in the direction of 
patching up the Banco di Roma with the help of the Vienna 
Jews, the government is compelled to make some friendly 
gesture toward God. Ciccio’s old Garibaldian friends are 
furious. The hollow pillar in Saint Peter’s, the one with the 
spiral staircase of Bernini, is being guarded day and night 
lest someone should put a charge of dynamite in it.” 

. “All political action, which consists solely of compro- 
mises,” said Bernard Bern, “can have the effect only of put- 
ting off answers to facts. The only aim of Europe today is to 
obtain a moratorium. England, France, Germany are doing 
their best to put off war; they make no attempt to abol- 
ish the danger of it. They do their best to put off social re- 
form; they make no attempt to solve the problems of its 
necessity. The anarchists whom General Morra has been 
shooting down in Sicily, are now boarding emigrant ships, in 
tens of thousands, only too glad to avail themselves of the 
offers of American agents who are scouring the country for 
cheap labor for the Chicago. factories. Instead of being. 
amended, the incongruities of the European world are thus 
‚being redistributed and spread over the earth. It will per- 
haps need the Japanese, who are now engaged in annexing 
China, to arouse Europe to a sense of unity. What strange 
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fate was it that was foreboded by the Corsican condottiere 
when he asserted that before the turn of a century Europe 
would be ruled either by America or by Moscow?” 


In the Pompadour room, now more sparsely thronged, 
the waiters were clearing the unoccupied tables. The group 
of journalists had risen, and were leaving for their Fleet 
Street offices. One of them stopped to shake hands with 
me. “Mr. Peugh here was just telling me,” I said by way 
of introducing him, “how the Italian Fascists were driven 
in the ’nineties out of Italy and went over to America 
to take charge of Chicago, while the refugees from English 
oppression in Ireland went over likewise to America and 
founded Tammany Hall, taking charge of New York.” 

The newspaper man remarked that America had repaid 
the debt. “I was in Rome as correspondent in 1922. The 
plenipotentiaries of Wall Street carried out the negotiations 
to finance Mussolini and put him into power. The leader 
of the Chicago Fascists will, I suppose, be put into jail 
one of these days, while the leader of the Roman Fascists 
is at the Palazzo Chigi. Wall Street has made a specialty 
of financing every assassin in Europe—Pilsudski, Manner- 
heim, Horthy, Petlura, as well as Musso and the Russian 
Emigres.” 

“The Italian &migres, after having made several attempts 
to blow up Signor Crispi, also repaid their debt,” said Peugh. 
“They sent one of their bravos from Chicago to shoot the 
King of Italy at Monza.” 

“International relations which do not appear in the ar- 
chives of the legations! It’s a pretty dirty business, isn’t it?” 
laughed the Fleet Street man. “I must hurry to my office, 
so that the public may be prevented from knowing con- 
temporary history. Good night!” ’ 

Peugh seemed a little exhausted from the effort of talking 
and the excitement of evoked memories, and was disposed to 
relapse into a nodding, fuddled silence. 

- I was thinking of Julian Bern’s romantic boyhood, as from 

many long talks with him I knew it—cradled in imaginative 
dreams of beauty passionately pursued, in the stimulating 
excitement of insatiable intellectual curiosity. I thought of 
the boy, with his keen, sensitive interests, nurtured in the 
mellow richness of a world in which he seemed to move, 
- through the formative years, surrounded by the sources of art, 
"the pageantry of ages, the visions of all human dreams, 
-joys, desires, life seeming to open and expand before him as 
a gorgeous flower to be enjoyed ever more perfectly and 
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expertly. And I thought how completely removed that world 
was, in spite of the keenness of his intelligence, from all the 
actual realities among which, in truth, he moved unseeing, 
unknowing, and which nevertheless carried him unconscious 
on their troubled stream, and were to shape his destinies. 
And the grey-headed men and women were as unseeing, as 
unknowing as the child. They too lived, despite the activity 
of their intelligence, in a world which had scarcely any con- 
tact with the realities which were shaping the course of the 
actual world. The cultural interests, the arts, the very politics 
of which they talked were a veil behind which the true 
shapes of the agencies that determined the life of the world 
remained invisible to them. Europe was drifting whither they 
knew not, in the hands of a Fate which seemed mysterious 
and inscrutable, not because it was invisible, but because 
their mental eyes were incapacitated, the keenest of them, 
from discerning the realities of the facts about them. 

“You did not see much of the children, I suppose?” I 
asked Peugh. 2 

“They used to come in for a moment, usually, when they 
returned from school, after they had eaten some of the tea 
cakes in the diningroom. They, shyly and quietly, would pay 
their respects. That was generally the signal for Mrs. Bern 
to excuse herself and, leaving the men to talk a little more 
freely, retire to another room with any ladies that might be 
present, Mrs. Powell, the Countess Jennisen, Mrs. Campbell, 
the Princess Nevidof.” 

“Europa?” 

Peugh glanced up a moment. “You mean Daria Nevidof, 
or, as she afterwards became, the Duchess of Friedland? No, 
her sister-in-law. Domnitsa Paviovna was the wife of Prince 
Gregorie Nevidof, and a half-sister of the Queen of Serbia. 
A beautiful woman, as all the Nevidof women were, but, 
like the Queen, cold as a statue. King Milan, you know, was 
passionately in love with his beautiful Queen, the daughter 
of Colonel Kechko and Princess Sturdza. Had been forced 
to divorce her, driven insane by her frigidity, her hatred of 
love, which grew to a positive hostility to him as the years 
passed. Queen Nathalie came to live in Italy, in Florence, in 
Rome. She afterwards took up her abode in Biarritz. The 
Berns, who had met Prince Gregorie at Vienna, saw a good 
deal of her and her sister. 

“Prince Gregorie Nevidof was fabulously rich. Owned 
whole mountains of precious stone in the Urals and had do- 
mains in the Ukraine as large as a kingdom. Must haye 
been one of the wealthiest men in Europe. Like most of 
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the Russian nobility, he had led a life of riotous dissipation 
in Saint Petersburg. There had been a scandal in which one 
of the young imperial grand duchesses was involved, and he 
had had, at the Tzar’s request, to retire to Italy. He had a 
villa near Rocca Romana, with a huge park. It was a 
palace of the Arabian Nights. Whole halls of malachite and 
lapis lazuli; solid gold, platinum everywhere. The place was 
the talk of Italy, though scarcely anyone had seen it. He did 
not entertain. Received scarcely any visitor. The whole place 
was surrounded by high walls, and was guarded by a whole 
company of cossacks. It was a place of mystery and legend 
even to neighbors. There were whispers of indescribable or- 
gies. The prince had procuresses everywhere, in the best 
society. Daughters of the most ancient Roman families were 
sold to him for fabulous sums by impecunious parents. He 
disposed, it was said, of the Convent of the Holy Sisters of 
the Blessed Annunciation, near his estate. There were dun- 
geons where strange scenes took place, in which the knout 
played an important part. You may imagine that the rela- 
‚tions between the prince and his icicle of a wife were not 

- remarkably cordial. The princess lived her own life, some- 
times in Saint Petersburg, but mostly in Rome, at her palace 
on the Trintä d& Monti, while the prince indulged in his 
fantastic orgies. He made a point, however, of showing great 
courtesy and scrupulous attention, which might have passed 
as affection, to his wife when they happened to be together 
in public. 

“] particularly remember one evening at the Berns, when 
I’had stayed rather later than usual after the other guests had 
left. Princess Domnitsa was waiting for the prince to take her 
back to her palace in his carriage, as he had promised. It 
was about Christmas, and one heard the distant sound of 
the bagpipes of the pifferari, who, in their picturesque 
Apulian costume, came to Rome at that season. We were 
sitting in the drawingroom by the light of the oil lamps. Mr. 

 Otis Powell always made a point of admiring them, with an 
eye on the sales of his petroleum, depreciating the sizzling 
_ electric lights which were being experimented with by some 
people. Princess Nevidof told us that at the great Easter 
 Jevee in the Winter Palace, where they had just installed 
_ electric light, it suddenly went out. The whole assembled 
- court had been, for some minutes, left in total darkness while 
they procured candles. Tzar Alexander, who had just been in 
a railway accident at Borki, and who looked haggard, was 
so upset, regarding the accident as of evil omen, that he 
took to his bed and never rose again. The princess spoke of 
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the recent marriage of the young Tzar to Princess Alix of 
Hesse. She exchanged congratulations with Mrs. Bern over 
the appointment of M. Isvolsky as ambassador of the Rus- 
sian court to the Vatican. The princess, like her half-sister, 
Queen Nathalie, gave up later the Orthodox Church and 
became a Catholic. The news had just come through, Prin- 
cess Domnitsa was saying, that the divorce of the Queen had 
been annulled, in order to regularise the position of young 
Prince Alexander, the heir to the throne of Serbia. 

“But conversation at last began to lag as the princess sat 
waiting, and the prince did not turn up. I offered to see her 
home in a fiacre. But she insisted on waiting a while longer. 
‘I know Grisha,’ she said. ‘He is seldom punctual, but does 
not fail to keep his word.’ It was quite dark outside, and 
one heard distant noises, the usual outbursts of words in the 
quieter streets of Rome. Presently the bell rang furiously, 
and there was violent knocking at the street door. Bern went 
down with Fulvia, who after a few moments ran back wildly 
into the drawing-room, crying: “They have assassinated his 
Excellency!’ The princess, I noticed, did not move a muscle. 
Bern came into the room some seconds later, supporting the 
prince, who was a huge, but squat man, and was tottering, 
ashen-pale, the cold sweat standing in beads on his round, 
prominent brow. We laid him on the sofa. We could see 
no wound till Mrs. Bern noticed a little patch of blood on 
the mink-lined coat with a sable collar, which he was wear- 
ing. Bern sent Fulvia for a doctor, telling her to take the 
boy, Julian, with her. We undid the prince’s clothes, but 
found only the tiniest scratch on his right shoulder, which 
nearly stopped bleeding after we had washed it with warm 
water. The thickness of his fur coat had probably saved 
him from worse. But he was utterly collapsed with fright, and 
looked rather comical in his concern for his condition. He 
began to revive as we plied him with brandy and assurances 
as to the slightness of his injury. He had left the carriage 
near the Theatre of Marcellus, he said, and was not far 
from the house when someone fired a pistol at him from 
behind. “The streets are not safe these days with all these 
socialists,’ Mrs. Bern said. The prince, still very sorry for 
himself and rolling his eyes like a duck in a thunderstorm, 
looked up to the princess. ‘Niet, dushka, niet,’ he said in 
Russian, ‘merzavetsh Russ. On gavarit: Etoh ot meniah, 
‚svinya’ I saw a faint smile curl the lips of the statuesque 
Domnitsa.” 
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L THE SCHOOLYARD, beyond the bastard gothic arch, the 
boys, breaking loose after five o’clock school, set up a din, 
talking all at once in shrill voices. From the quiet young 
fellows they had seemed in the house and at school, and 
well-spoken to the new boy, asking him his name and where 
he came from, they now turned into young savages. Tonks, 
red-haired, freckle-faced, gathered several other boys round 
him, concerting something. All at once they surrounded the 
new boy, shouting all together: 

“Frenchy! Froggy! Froggy! Frenchy!” 

“We want to see you eat snails,” Tonks said. “We are going 
to get you some snails and watch you eat them, Frenchy.” 

Julian, taken aback, stared at them. But it seemed so silly 

“that he burst out laughing. Really, what babies! He felt ter- 
ribly grown”up beside them. They were so childish, those 
boys. He put his hand on Tonk’s shoulder and ruffled his 
red hair, laughing. 

“Here, you fellows, can’t you behave decently?” said Har- 
ry Foster, who was monitor, coming up. 

The boys looked sheepish. It was not much fun Tagging 
the new boy. He only laughed. Anyhow, he seemed a sport. 
Drayton and Murray Major showed him round the playing 

- fields. Drayton was captain of the house. Murray would put 
down Julian’s name for the house matches. Julian would 
"rather he didn’t. He had never played cricket. Fancy that! 

“Oh, you’ll pick it up soon enough, you will,” Drayton 

said. 

Queer boy, the new boy. They couldn’t quite make him 

out. 

- During the first half at Winton, Julian felt miserably home- 

"sick. But he wasn’t going to show it, not before those kids. 

He found himself transferred suddenly to a vacuum where 

he had no close contact with any of his surroundings. The 

"letters which ‚he received every week from his mother had 

‘for him an inordinate importance. Doubtless she was a bit- 

foolish, but after all what stranger could ever give him the 
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same solicitous, tender devotion? The letters conveyed to 
him a good deal of advice about religion and his underwear. 
His mother hoped he would be strong against temptation, 
and would be sure to keep his toe nails pared so as not to 
wear holes in his socks. Julian read the letters again 
and again. Viola would sometimes enclose a little scrawl 
telling him about her school friends at the convent, and how 
lucky he was to be in a great English school. She was going 
to have her first communion, and also violin lessons, and 
she had a canary. 

His father also wrote, though less often. His letters were 
beautiful; it was like reading a book, but, after reading 
them, Julian had to think over what they were about. They 
also contained good advice, as to being wise and keeping his 
own counsel. “You will come upon many foolish people,” he 
wrote. “Do not allow the foolishness of the world to embitter 
your heart. Do not attempt to make it wiser.” Julian per- 
ceived only vaguely the bearing of his parents’ advice. He 
did not see that he was exposed to any great temptation. He 
certainly had no idea of trying to make the world wiser. 
What did it all mean? But the letters wrung his heart, irres- 
pectively of their contents, with tender wistfulness. 

How happy he had been! And he had not known it, he 
had not appreciated it. He had often been amused at the 
tourists, gaping at things which were to him fämiliar, and 
talking about the beauty of Italy. But now he began to un- 
derstand what they meant. He sat thinking of it all, and the 
crows made a noise in the rookery of the tall trees. He felt 
acutely, atrociously lonely. It was, no doubt, unreasonable of 
him. He had often thought, in Rome, how he would have’ 
liked to be more independent. And now he thought that he 
K like to feel he had someone upon whom he could 
ean. 

The journey, all by himself, had been a great excitement. 
At first his father had thought he might come with him to 
England. Mr. Bern had received an invitation to be present 
at the King’s coronation. But when it was postponed on 
account of the King’s illness, he had given up the idea, 
fearing the fatigue of the journey. Mrs. Bern was then to 
have gone with Julian instead. Almost at the last moment 
Viola had had an attack of Russian influenza. Julian was 
asked whether he thought he might travel by himself. Why, 
‚ of course he could. He was used to travelling: it was no 

more difficult to take a train across Europe than to take a 
bus or a tramcar. Ever since he could remember he had 
travelled up and down Europe, to England, or to the Tyrol, 
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or Switzerland, to Florence, and Venice, and the Lakes. How 
he had enjoyed it! One did not know out of which side of 
the carriage to look, and one had not eyes and ears enough 
to enjoy all that there was to be seen and heard. A railway 
station, with its grime, bustle, and smoke, had always seemed 
to him a magic gateway. The acrid smell of coal dust and 
rancid grease had an intoxicating quality which he would 
always associate with the delight of setting forth into the un- 
known. All the same it had been a strange sensation to be 
on his own, entirely, on the long journey. He had felt quite 
grown up. At Modane they had asked him at the customs 
whether he had any cigars or cigarettes. A Frenchman who 
had got in at Lyons had talked to him all the way to Paris, 
and wanted Julian to stay there two or three days with him. 
He would take him to the theatre, he said, and show him 
all sorts of things. The Frenchman had a curious way of put- 
ting his hands on Julian’s knees and pawing him. He asked 
him whether he had a sweetheart. Julian had declined the 
Frenchman’s kind invitation, and had taken a cab straight 
from the Gare de Lyons to the Gare du Nord. Aunt Aurora, 
who had met him at Victoria, had been shocked beyond 
words at his having travelled alone. It was most foolish of 
his father, most foolish, she had said. 

It was Aunt Aurora who was to blame for his having been 
sent to Winton. She meant well, no doubt, but sometimes 
Julian held a grudge against her for persuading his father 

to send him to England. 
Lady Penmore, Mr. Bern’s sister, had come to Rome ac- 
companied by Sir Horace and their son Welby. The court 
 mourning after the Queen’s death had driven London society 

into retirement, and Lady Penmore had used the opportunity 

to confer the educational benefit of an Italian tour on young 

Welby, who had just finished his last term at Winton. A 
" long-promised visit to her brother could be conveniently com- 

bined with the continental excursion. Lady Penmore regarded 
' her brother with a certain benevolent commiseration, in the 
light of a poor relation. He had never known how to take ad- 
vantage of his opportunities; he was altogether a failure. While 
she—how she had lifted herself up in the world, how well 
she had managed everything! She had had scarcely a penny 
to her name when, in order to put off the necessity of going 
 somewhere into lodgings, she had visited her brother Ber- 
 nard at Constantinople. And there, at Pera, she had made 
such an impression on the military attache, Sir Horace Pen- 
"more, that when he married her he was under the impres- 
"sion that he was allying himself to the highest aristocracy. 
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And, after all, he was not so greatly mistaken. It had not 
been long before Lady Penmore had made her way into the 
most exclusive circles. The Princess Royal regarded her as 
one of her most intimate friends, and her political salons in 
her Half-Moon Street house had not been without influence 
upon the policies of the empire. Some informal, but socially 
important calls, on Princess Marie, who was staying ın Flor- 
ence, on Lady Cope, who had gone, on her doctor’s orders, 
to Baveno, which the dear late Queen had found so beneficial 
for her constitution, might, Lady Penmore considered, not 
be inappropriate at this time of court interregnum. 

Sir Horace would have preferred to have gone to Scotland 
for the golf and shooting, but had been induced, reluctantly, 
to accompany her to Italy. He failed distressingly to partic- 
ipate in Lady Penmore’s social activities. After a peace 
military career at Gibraltar, and for a brief period, subse- 
quently to his succession to the baronetcy and a considerable 
fortune, as military attach& at Constantinople, Sir Horace had 
no desire but to be left to the enjoyment of his round of 
golf and his rubber of bridge. The impressiveness of his in- 
articulate presence and massive moustache was, however, a 
decorative asset which it was useful, on occasion, to employ. 

Julian had, ever since he could remember, visited with 
his people Aunt Aurora at Penwood and in London. With his 
cousin Welby, he had never got to feel quite at ease. Julian 
had been keenly. conscious of his own inadequacy when 
Welby would burst out laughing at what Julian found interest- 
ing. The unfavorable estimate which his cousin had formed 
of Julian’s character and accomplishments had been to some 
extent redeemed by young Bern’s performances in horse- 
manship. From an early age he had learned to ride. It was 
Baroness de Wagner, the wife of the minister of Monaco to 
the Vatican, who had: advised Mrs. Bern to let Julian go to 
a riding school, and later he had attended the meets in the 
Campagna, which the Baroness had made fashionable. Welby 
had to admit that Julian knew how to sit a horse. The long 
rides across the Hampshire moors and in the New Forest, 
where the trees laid a carpet of brown leaves over the wood- 
land paths, had been one of the chief delights of his English 
visits. On one impressive occasion he and Welby had ridden 
on their ponies with the Cheriton hounds. Julian had looked 

forward to his visits to Penwood. After an exhilarating ride, 
‚ one had a lovely warm bath. The servants put out one’s 
clothes, spread on the bed, and there was saddle of mutton 
for dinner, and jam roll with Devonshire cream. 

England was different from other places, as a cosy room 
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is different from a wooded hillside or a sunlit beach. In 
London, when Aunt Aurora had been out of town, the Berns 
stayed at the Berkeley, in Piccadilly, and little Julian would 
look out from the window on to the Green Park, and watch 
.the buses with their little Union Jacks, the jolly-faced driv- 
ers, and the sleek horses trotting perfectly in the crisp grey 
air. Neat maids in white caps brought one hot water in 
shining copper jugs, laying a clean towel over them. Well- 
mannered serving men stoked the crackling fires. Everything 
and every one was trim and tidy, and polished like the cop- 
per jugs. They were wonderful, the well-groomed men and 
women in the Park. It made one feel that it was good to be 
English, and to have a new serge sailor suit, with a white 
lanyard, bought at Redfern’s. 

Yet there was something which Julian missed in England. 
For everything to be trim and nice, and English, all had to 
take part in the game of being trim and English. Once Aunt 
Aurora had taken Julian to see a ruin, an old abbey, near 
the New Forest. There were men mowing the lawn in the 
zuin, a marvellous lawn like a drawing-room carpet. The 
gardeners had weeded away the moss from the grey stones, 
and the ivy and Virginia creeper were neatly trained and 
tied up with string. There were framed notices, under glass, 
telling one that it was a ruin, and how very old it was. But 
Julian had said to Aunt Aurora that he didn’t believe it 
was a ruin. lt was not allowed to be, because it had to be 

English, and trim and tidy. 

In Italy things and people did not play the game. They 
were more themselves, so that things were not trim, and 
people were not properly cut to a pattern. They were some- 
how more interesting. 

How different from Penwood it was at Count Spalda’s villa, 
for instance, when they went there at vintage time. One 
gorged, and the peasants gorged on the lush warm grapes. 
Everywhere on the vine-covered hillside was the sound of 

‘ laughter and song, the laughter of brown girls, that made 
- one feel, somehow, delightfully troubled. That time Pippo 
' Spalda had tried to kiss the little bare-legged girl, and she 
had thröwn great bunches of grapes at him and at Julian, so 
that their faces and their clothes streamed with the purple 
 juice! Julian’s mother had been very angry, and had for- 
 bidden him to gather any more grapes. In the evening, from 
the terrace, one looked out into the warm darkness in which 
 Äreflies flittered, and from the steep streets of the hillside 
village rose singing and the twang of guitars and bursts of 
 laughter. The men and women sat up half the night, before 
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the houses, talking and laughing. And sometimes there were 
quarrels. Once a man was killed. Julian had seen him, lying 
on the little square in front of the church, while the carabi- 
nieri held the people back. It was—Julian could not, of 
course, analyze it, but he somehow felt it—as if there were 
something of a deeper, unseen life, stirring under the sur- 
face, the wild life of the fauns and satyrs and nymphs tbat 
hid in the boles of trees and vine-bushes, and in which ihe 
peasants still believed. 

Count Spalda, in his slouched hat and corduroys, and with 
a red handkerchief round his neck, looked like a brigand. 
He would go down in his shirt sleeves to the huge smoky 
kitchen to see that the wood-cocks, turning on the spit before 
the charcoal fire, were rightly basted. The big diningroom, . 
with the labors of Hercules painted on the flaking walls and 
ceilings, opened on to the upper terrace and garden, where 
the nymph, her back covered with thick moss, poured a per- 
petual stream into the chipped marble basin. One could see 
the country below as far as Monte Circeo and the sea. 
Those were jolly dinners. The count, his napkin tucked into 
his collar, drank a great deal of wine and made jokes which 
Julian could not quite understand, but which made the coun- 
tess laugh and blush. The red setter, Bruto, was terribly 
friendly and dirty, and had fleas. But Bruto was a very good 
sporting dog, Count Spalda said. 

Once Julian had walked with Pippo all the way from the 
villa to school. They had started before dawn, when the 
frogs were still croaking in the swamp where the water hens 
had their nests among the sedges. They saw the sun rise on 
the Appian Way, over the tombs, and the arches of the Aqua 
Claudia. The carts, with red and blue awnings like crinolines, 
rumbled, loaded with wine casks, where once the Roman 
legions had marched and the litters of patrician ladies with 
elaborately curled headdresses had been borne by Nubian 
slaves. 

Julian liked to think of it all, to imagine himself back 
in an older Rome. It intoxicated him like the music at the 
Argentina, when they were taken to the opera. Often, as he 
walked the narrow streets on his way from school, he would, 
without much effort, imagine that the blackened walls, the 
half arches spanning the flagged street, were those of the 
Suburra. The dried olive-bough over the door marked some 
‚ Wine-shop, whence raucous voices issued, maybe of gladiators, 
gathered round the smoky oil-lamp. A forge glowed under an 
arch which bore a consular inscription, and next to it was 
a booth of gaudy saddlery studded with brass images ‘of 
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rustic deities and strange amulets against the evil eye. The 
dim figures which passed silently, wrapped in tattered cloaks, 
did not greatly differ from those that paced the flagstones 
centuries earlier. The tonsured, sandalled monk that walked 
by stealthily, telling his beads, came straight out of an older 
world. By the Porta Carmentalis, in the Forum Olitorium, 
solemn, black-bearded Alban hillmen, with leather thongs 
wrapped round the sackcloth that covered their legs, and 
bearing vegetables and braces of chicken, gathered for hire, 
just as they had been doing when the Csars ruled. 

Julian liked school at Doctor North’s. Doctor North was 
an old don who had refused the headmastership of one of 
the great English Public Schools on account of some scruples 
about the doctrine of baptism. Julian had often wondered 
what the doctrine of baptism had to do with teaching Latin 
and arithmetic. Learning Latin was not very hard, and it 
opened up to him mines of richness to feed his day-dreams. 
What he learned was all part of the life about him. Once 
he had lunched at the “Villa di Cicerone” above Grotta- 
ferrata. When he construed De Amicitia, the pompous old 
gentleman seemed a familiar acquaintance. Signor Collini 
was the classical master at Doctor North’s. He was an en- 
thusiast. His class got through quite a lot of reading, and 
did not spend overmuch time in straightening out the syntax 
and grammar. Collini would spin a web of rambling com- 
ment about the set lesson, delighting in the opportunity. 
Julian was his favorite pupil. They would visit together the 
Forum and other sites. One Sunday afternoon they had gone 
together by tram to Tivoli, and they had walked up the 
valley of the Anio to Horace’s Sabine farm. Hoc erat in 
votis; madus agri non ita magnus, Signor Collino kept repeat- 
ing. Why was it, Julian wondered, that Byron had said: 
“Then farewell Horace whom I hated so”? Collini laughed, 
pulling at his little reddish beard, when Julian had asked 
him 


“In England,” he said, “they make boys construe Csar’s 
Commentaries until Latin becomes an object of fierce hatred. 
They never really know it; they can’t pronounce it.”. 

Doctor North taught the English subjects himself. Julian 
had learned to love the glorious English poets, Keats, who 
was buried by the pyramid of Cestius, and Shelley, whose 
heart was there also, and whose monument was at Viareggio, 
where his body had been burnt, and Byron. “Exiles of the 
soul,” who had come to Rome. R 
- There was a boy at the school, called Bendito Palentani, 
several years older than Julian, who had been a pupil at the 
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Jesuit college at Mondragone, and went to Doctor North’s to 
perfect his English. He-wallowed in old books, and seemed 
to have read everything. Palentani became later a librarian 
at the Vatican. At the time, he had given up being a Cath- 
olic, after reading Renan’s Life of Jesus. Palentani seemed 
to know the story of every place and palace in Rome. He 
would tell Julian about the popes and princes of the Church, 
the Borgias, the Roveres, the Medici, and their quarrels with 
the feudal lords and the kings of France, about their opu- 
lence and love of scholarship and art. When they passed 
the Austrian embassy, Palentani would say: ‘That’s where 
old Chigi used to live. You know, the banker. A great lad. 
Aretino and Bembo came here when he gave his big parties 
where the beautiful Imperia acted as hostess. Her house was 
near the Ponte Sisto in the Transtevere.” Julian got to know 
a great deal; it seemed to him as if he had known the peo- 
ple who had lived in Rome only a little while before. His 
chronology alone was rather vague by being foreshortened. 
He thought of the strike against Appius Claudius, who cut 
down the wages of government employees, as but one of 
the many similar strikes one heard of every day. Did he 
not know Prince Orsini, who had often come to see his 
father? He was the enemy of Cxsar, Duke of Valentino. And 
was not Telegonus, the son of Ulysses, the ancestor of the 
Colonnas who had their palace on the Corso? 

But it was so little that they taught at school. There was 
so much more to be learned, Julian had found out. He had 
devoured his father’s library. Old Doctor Geloni, who came 
to look after Julian when he had a cold or the measles, 
had taken him to see Professor Bianchi, at the university. 
There was a boy at Doctor North’s, called Röckin, the son 
of a Swiss painter, who collected butterflies. Julian had 
started a collection also, and they would go out in the early 
morning to the Villa Borghese and the Janicule to look for 
chrysalids. Doctor Geloni said that Julian ought to get Pro- 
fessor Bianchi’s assistant to show him the proper way to 
mount butterflies. The professor was a young man with white 
hair. He took Julian round the museum, showing him the 
animals and telling him about their bones and teeth. But he 
was always in a tremendous hurry, and Julian had to look 
up in books afterwards what the professor had told him, to 
get it clear. Bianchi showed him things through the micro- 
‚ scope in his laboratory. Once he had shown him things that 
looked like sea-creatures, not unlike the Portuguese men-of- 
- war which were to be found sometimes on the sands at 
Viareggio, with a lacework like sea-weed all about them, 
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“These, my boy,” the professor had said, “are the cells 
of thought. They are what you think with.” 

The professor had run away on some urgent business, 
leaving Julian astounded. “The cells of thought.” Those were 
the things in one’s brain by means of which, somehow, 
thoughts were formed. Julian puzzled for weeks over the 
discovery. Why on earth did they not explain those- things 
at school? Was it not as important as explaining how to 
measure a room for wallpaper? There was so much, so much 
that they did not teach at school. He must find out, he 
wanted to find out, at all cost, even if he did nothing else 
all his life. 

When Aunt Aurora had come last autumn, he had ac- 
companied her and Welby on their sightseeing. Sir Horace 
had found quite good golf-links by the Appian Way. The 
bunkers, which were the tombs and columbarii of the Quin- 
tillians, were somewhat rough. But Rome was, he admitted, 
not such a bad place as he had feared for golf. Going about 
the familiar places like the tourists, with their red guide- 
books and mackintoshes, was a strange experience for Julian. 
He had an uncomfortable feeling that he was bidding a sort 
of farewell, if not to the scenes themselves, inspected as if 
he had been a stranger, to a part of his life that had 
grown about them. Somehow, things were beginning to lose 
a part of the glamour that had seemed to surround them, 
to appear in a greyer, duller light. There was an under- 
tone of uneasiness and doubt in the pure joy which the pic- 
ture book of existence had till then seemed to offer. That 
visit of Aunt Aurora’s to Rome marked the close of a rich 
dream. It had been the occasion, trivial in itself, which, like 
the fortuitous jolt that sets the crystals forming in an already 
saturated solution, or the casual sound which rouscs the 
sleeper who was about to awaken, had called to clearer con- 
sciousness the dormant germs of disquieting thought ma- 
tured in the years of vegetative growth. Julian had super- 
stitiousliy thrown a coin in the water at the Fountain of 
Trevi, to ensure his return. His father found the strenuous 
inspection of galleries and churches with Lady Penmore a 
little exhausting. He was less active now, and got out of 
‘the habit of going out much, except for a daily drive on 
the Pincio and the Villa Borghese. Julian had thus often to 


act as guide. 

; OeAlready. though in a more desultory fashion, he had 
lately undertaken a similar part, when Tony Powell, a school- 
‚mate, had asked him to accompany him on visits to places 
he had not suflicientiy known. Tony was going to America, 
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to a place called Cincinnati. Julian wondered what Cin- 
cinnatus had to do with America. Tony had, he told Julian, 
to “go into business.” He had been strangely sentimental. 

“You know, Julian, all this is over for me,” he had said. 
“America is an ugly place, and ‘business’ is even uglier. So 
I should like to go round with you and see more of the 
things to which I should have paid more attention while I 
had the opportunity, and which you know so much more 
about than I do. Later it will be nice to remember them.” 

Julian had been perplexed at Tony’s sentimentality. He 
himself had never, it seemed to him, really seen anything 
ugly in life. The world was beautiful and terribly interesting. 
The hills and woods steeped in sunlight or miraculously 
tinted by the sunset, did they not obviously exist to rejoice 
and to quicken endless dreams? The moss under the beeches, 
the cyclamens and crocuses at Albano, the velvety moths 
which he watched crawling out of their cocoons and un- 
folding their wings—was not everything expressiy designed 
to give pleasure? And the world of men and women, so 
interesting, was it not fashioned too, like the flowers and 
the moths, to afford agreeable feelings? How could life ever 
be really ugly? Always there was something exciting to think 
about, new visions opening up. After the long evenings, one’s 
excitement was continued in one’s dreams. 

Julian was surprised at himself, going round with Aunt 
Aurora, to find how much he had to tell. She too was sur- 
. prised, and, it appeared, somewhat shocked. He had taken 
her to favorite haunts, the Farnesina with the Sibyls of 
Raphael, the Perseus room at Saint Angelo, with the decora- 
tions of Perrin del Vaga. He had shown her the Ghir- 
landajo in the Sistine, that portrait by Bronzino in the Barberini 
palace that looked like Princess Nevidof. Lady Penmore had 
glanced through her lorgnette, singularly unmoved. She had 


been a bit doubtful about taking Welby to the “secret apart- 


ments” of the Borgias, newly thrown open. Mr. Bern had 


reassured her, and Julian had introduced his aunt to the blond 


et painted by Pinturicchio, disputing with the philoso- 
phers. 


“She was a very learned lady,” he told Aunt Aurora. 


“She was, from all I’ve heard, a very improper lady,” 


Lady Penmore remarked, glancing at the questionable little 
damsel with beseeming reserve. “My dear Julian, you seem 
to know a great deal too much for a boy of your age.” She 
 looked around for Welby, as if uneasy for the young man in 


a place of such doubtful reputation. Master Welby, bored, 


was sucking peppermints. 
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On the last evening before the Penmores had le - 
turn to England, Julian’s father and mother had a 
them at the Hotel Bristol, where they had been staying 
Julian and Viola had not been asked, as Lady Penmore 
wanted to have a quiet talk with her brother. Welby had 
gone with young Healy, a schoolmate of Julian’s, to a music 
1 ve where they had some English turns, to see the Two 

acs. 

After dinner, when the men had joined the ladies in the 
drawingroom, Aunt Aurora said: 

, “Do you know, Bernard, that you have been simply ruin- 
ing that boy of yours?” 

“What do you mean, Aurora?” Mr. Bern said, half 
amused, but raising his brows a little inquiringly. “Has 
Julian been doing or saying anything he shouldn’t?” 

“That’s just what he never does. He is far too well be- 
haved. It isn’t natural. My dear Bernard, the boy’s an artist.” 
She said “artist” as if she had been uttering a bad word, like 
“freethinker,” or “radical.” 

Mr. Bern laughed. “I know what you have to say, Aurora. 
But it will do Julian no harm to be a little civilised. He is 
doing excellently at school. It is a very good school. I hear 
the most flattering accounts of old North. Of course, I don’t 
intend that Julian should remain there forever. Later I shall 
send him to Germany. The German educational system, you 
- know, is the best in the world.” 

“Really, Bernard, I don’t know what you can be thinking 
of,” Lady Penmore said, thoroughly roused. “I don’t know, 
and I don’t want to know anything about education. But 
you want Julian to be an English gentleman, don’t you? 
' The only way one can become an English gentleman is to go 
to an English Public School. Your tuppenny-ha’penny school 
here and your German educational system can’t make an 
English gentleman. It is shocking, I tell you, the way that 
poor boy has been brought up, positively shocking. He is be- 
ing ruined, simply ruined. He not only knows about pictures 
and improper females, but the boy actually has feeling about 
those things. His head is full of ideas. He talks like a book, 
bless me. Why, Horace, he knows a thousand times more 


than you ever did.” } $ 
Sir Horace made a choking, gurgling sound through his 
ent for making the appro- 


moustache. He had quite a tal 
priate sounds in conversation. Lady Penmore had not fin- 
 ished. She sat on the edge of the chesterfield with a back as 


rigid as if she had swallowed a ramrod, and emphasized her 
' words with smart little taps of her fan on Mrs. Bern’s knees. 
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“Julian is not a real boy,” she pursued. “He knows noth- 
ing and cares nothing about cricket and football. I did get 
him to ride a little when I had him up at Penwood, and it 
did him a world of good. But he was always moping round 
with books. What’s to become of him? Have you ever thought 
of that, Bernard? Now look at Welby.” Welby was not there 
to be looked at, but even Sir Horace could not help making 
an appropriate sound at the thought of Master Welby’s ap- 
pearance. “Welby, now, is ready for a career. He will be 
taking his civil service next year, and will be at an embassy 
before he is twenty-one.” 

“] quite agree with you, Aurora,” said Mrs. Bern. “I don’t 
believe in books. A boy, I’ve always thought, should be 
taught accomplishments. I’ve always approved of Julian’s rid- 
ing and dancing. It’s nice to be able to sketch a little, too. 
That’s why we let him go to Mr. Martin’s. But I’ve always 
been against too much book learning. You don’t want him 
to be a schoolmaster, do you, Bernard? Julian reads far too 
much, and I’m afraid that it puts ideas into his head. I am 
sure that some of the books he reads do him no good. If 
only he had been sent to that nice school of the Fathers of the 
Holy Redemption! I should feel that he was quite safe.” 

This was a sore subject. It had been agreed between Mr. 
and Mrs. Bern that the first child should be brought up in 
the Anglican Church and the second should be a Catholic. 
But Mrs. Bern had always tried to go back on the agree- 
ment. Father Faulkner had explained to her that it was 
really not valid. She was in fact not properly married; she 
was strictly speaking living in sin. Mrs. Bern had been terribly 
upset. The matter rankled. Bern did not wish to press it. 
When Julian was older he could choose for himself. He, Mr. 
Bern, would raise no objection, but the boy must not be 
forced. 

Mr. Bern himself was not religious. He observed, from 
diplomatic habit, a formal conformity. He had that perfection 
of good manners which made it quite impossible to make out 
what his beliefs or convictions were. Now and again, on 
special occasions, he had taken Julian to the English church 
. of All Saints in the Via del Babuino. Miss White, the English 
governess whom the children had had when they were 
younger, used to give Julian Bible lessons, and took him 
every Sunday with her to church. Little Julian had been pro- 
 foundly moved by the story of Jesus. The tale of the Passion, 
of the good man crucified by the ignorant people, had been 
positively harrowing and nightmarish to him. He felt religious- 
“ ly inclined; he wished to be good. But he could not some- 
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how think of the English church as a real church. It didn’t 
look like one. Mr. Preece, the chaplain, seemed rather ridic- 
ulous. The prayers for “the King and Queen, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, Princess Beatrice, and all the Royal 
Family, and His Majesty’s ministers, and the Houses of Par- 
liament, and the King and Queen of Italy,” made the whole 
thing seem more like a State function than a religious cere- 
mony. God seemed to be a member of the British govern- 
ment. 

Accustomed as he was to the solemn hieratic rituals in 
the dimness of the Roman churches, so richly consecrated by 
the patina of ages, and smelling of incense and must, he 
could scarcely take Mr. Preece’s lecture-hall in the Baboon 
Street seriously. The hymns about “Jerusalem the Golden, 
with milk and honey blest,” sounded paltry beside the 
chanted masses in the Capella Maggiore under the immensity 
of the dome of St. Peter’s. The old priests and prelates, with 
grave, impassive, lined faces, sitting in their faded flowing 
robes in the choirstalls, had always reminded Julian of old 
Roman senators. He recognized the same rugged, tranquil 
arrogance as in the busts at the Capitol. The archaic, tena- 
cious, contemptuous, invisible empire of the Roman priests 
was the phantasmal survival of the empire of Rome. He 
had been taken to the midnight mass, at Christmas, in the 
Sistine chapel. He had gone round, accompanied by Fulvia, 
during Easter week to the nine churches, where the blood- 
covered figures of Christ lay, surrounded by innumerable 
candles, in the chapels. On the other hand, as Miss White, who 
was an ardent Protestant, had pointed out to him, there was 
a terrible lot of superstition about it all; the absurd relics of 
saints, the dolls, the Gesü Bambino that they worshipped, they 
were gross savage idols. It was paganism. Paganism, he didn’t 
quite know why, was very wicked and foolish. When they 
passed an altar in a church, where draperies and scaffoldings 
were being arranged, Miss White used to say that they were 
preparing for the performance of a miracle. His mother never 
-liked Miss White. She had been sent away long ago. 

Julian found it all very perplexing. It was strange that 
grown-up people who knew so much could not get agreed 
about such matters. But, after all, as long as one tried to 
be good, those quarrels about religion were not really impor- 
tant. That, as Julian understood it, was his father’s attitude. 
Vie was a Catholic; he was a Protestant. It didn’t make 
either of them wicked. He didn’t think much about those 
things, or about Hell. Vie once told him that all Protestants 
would go to Hell. He had been very annoyed at her. He had 
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asked his mother what she thought. Mrs. Bern had been eva- 
sive. “Nobody knows the intentions of God,” she had said. 
“But the Divine Mercy is infinite.” Only extremely wicked 
people went to Hell. It was very unlikely, Julian thought, 
that he should go to Hell. He would never be extremely 
wicked. Miss White had made him learn off by heart the 
Commandments. He didn’t think he was likely to break any 
of them, except perhaps that one about the Sabbath. But that 
wasn’t very important. He certainly was not likely ever to 
commit murder. It was quite impossible that he should be- 
come a thief. He honored his father and his mother. He did 
not covet anybody’s ox or ass. He had no desire to worship 
graven images. He did. not quite understand what was meant 
by that one about “committing adultery.” When he had asked 
Miss White, she had seemed to get angry. It was, it appeared, 
a terribly wicked thing. As far as he could make out from 
what Miss White had said, it was something about stealing 
another man’s wife. The notion almost made him laugh. He 
did not see why anyone should steal another man’s wife; it 
seemed a queer thing to do. 

So that Hell, which he had heard people say was that 
which made them religious, did not seem to him a very 
serious danger. People should not swear and use bad lan- 
guage as they did. It was very thoughtless of them. One day, 
when he had gone round to the cobbler’s near the Theatre 
of Marcellus, for his shoes that had needed resoling, Crispino, 
the cobbler, had used terrible language when he couldn’t 
find the shoes. He had called God a hangman, and the son 
of a bad woman. Julian had asked old Crispino whether he 
was not afraid of going to Hell, saying things like that. 
Crispino had smiled all over his face at Julian. “Signorino,” 
he had said, “I am in Hell, and you are in Paradise. Where 
the poor people live, that’s what Hell is. The palazzo where 
you and rich people live, that’s Paradise.” That was very 
silly, of course, but Julian could not help thinking about it a 
good deal. He supposed that there was just a little bit of 
truth in it. Life must be hell for some people. But, of course, 
old Crispino was ignorant. Could it be that he did not be- 
lieve in God? Julian had heard of people who did not believe 
in God, atheists. But they were terribly wicked people, and. 
Crispino, the cobbler, did not look such a wicked person as 
all that. 
\ It was, or seemed at least to Julian in retrospect, the visit 
of his Aunt Aurora that autumn which had dimmed the 
brightness of the Paradise wherein, according to the old cob- 
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bler, he had been dwelling. It had been decided, after that 
conversation at the Hotel Bristol, that Julian should go to 
Winton. Lady Penmore herself would put his name down. 

Mr. Bern had with Julian one of those serious talks 
which were disturbing and distasteful. “What would he like 
to be? What would he like to do?” Julian didn’t know, had 
not particularly thought about the matter. He truly did not 
apprehend the necessity of “being” anything. Why should he 
be, say, an architect, or, a lawyer, or a doctor? There were 
plenty, surely. He was quite satisfied to be as he was. Why 
did they want him to be something else? 

Very gravely his father said: “When I shall have gone, you 
will be poor. You will have to earn your living.” 

Julian could not quite understand this About being poor. 
Poor people were the beggars who sat outside churches, the 
common people who were not educated and had no proper 
clothes. His father surely did not mean that they would ever 
be poor people. It was absurd. Julian understood that they 
were, of course, not rich, like Aunt Aurora, or Princess 
Nevidof, like people who had several large villas, and pal- 
aces, and carriages. But he did not mind that. They had any- 
thing they really needed. They were not, they could not be, 
poor people. 

That question, “What was he going to be?” always per- 
plexed him and made him feel uncomfortable. 

General Royden, an old friend of his father’s, had told 
Julian that he ought to be a soldier. 

“You must become a man and a soldier,” the old gentle- 
man had said, holding the boy between his knees. He flung 
out the word, “soll-ger,” like a word of command. 

Julian did not see’ any necessity to be a soldier. He had 
no wish to be one, though wearing a smart uniform would, 
he admitted, be pleasant. But he did not wish to kill people. 
Fighting and killing were horrible. There was in the Illus- 
strated London News a picture of English soldiers killing 
with their bayonets some Boers while they were asleep in 


‘their tents. The picture had made a strong impression on 


Julian. It was perfectiy horrible, British soldiers sticking 
their bayonets into the bellies of sleeping men. He won- 
dered that such pictures were allowed to be published, 
while people were so particular about pictures being decent. 
The English were wrong in that war which they were fighting 


. against the South African farmers. Christian De Wet 


was a hero, the champion of justice against oppression. He 


had heard his father as good as hint that England was 


wrong, when he discussed about it with General Royden. 
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The general had got very red and excited. “England, right 
or wrong,” he said very solemnly, as if he were saying his 
prayers. But surely...surely there was a right and a wrong, 
England or no England. \ 

Why was it necessary that Julian should be anything else 

any more than that he should be a soldier? k 

Mr. Peugh had once said that he ought to be an artist. Ju- 
lian was always doing sketches. His caricatures were much 
appreciated at school. Tony Powell had collected them, as if 
they were quite valuable. One day the Reverend Theobald 
Preece, the vicar at All Saints, had called to ask Julian’s 
father for a subscription. The finances of the English Church 
were, he said, in 3 terrible condition. They hadn’t been able 
to pay the interest on the mortgage for nearly two years. 
Mr. Preece said that unless something were done, he might 
have to go to prison. Julian had not quite made out whether 
Mr. Preece was in earnest, but the idea of Mr. Preece in 
prison amused him immensely, and he at once drew a picture 
of the reverend gentleman behind the bars of the Mamertine 
prison, where Saint Peter was said to have been confined. 
Mr. Preece had a red nose, due to severe indigestion, and 
with his bald head and grey whiskers looked not unlike 
Saint Peter. Mr. Peugh, to whom he had shown the drawing 
when Mr. Bern was telling him about the vicar, had been 
much amused. The sculptor thought it very funny. 

There was an art class at school, taught by Signor Squadri, 
an engineer. But they did only charcoal and crayon studies 
of geometrical plaster models, cubes, and cones. It was ex- 
tremely boring. Julian did extravagant sketches in water- 
colors, fantastic piles of architecture piereing red and gold 
clouds, Michelangelesque figures in weird contortions against 
stormy skies. But he had long wanted to have a box of real 
oil paints and to do a real picture. 

“To be able to sketch is a pleasant accomplishment,” Mrs. 
Bern had said. 

Mr. Peugh had recommended a certain Mr. Martin. 

“Rather a queer fellow,” he said, “and perhaps, if I may 
say so, not quite... well, respectable. But I think he could 
teach the boy a little. It would be doing the poor chap a 
good turn. He is, I believe, absolutely on his beam ends.” 

Strangely enough Julian had learned more from Mr. Martin 
than from all his other teachers. 

Mrs. Bern looked up the painter, who lived in a tumble- 
down, very dusty studio in the older part of the Esquiline. Jul- 
ian showed him some of his drawings. Mr. Martin, a lanky, 
unkempt young man with a blond beard, looked at the crayon 
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drawings of cones, cubes, and spheres in sundry combined 
groupings, and pulled a wry face as he threw them aside. 

“] have brought some other drawings,” Julian said. 

“No, no,” his mother said. “Mr. Martin does not want to 
see those.” - 

“Show me, show me,” Mr. Martin said. Julian handed him 
some of his caricatures. 

Ti now, that’s better, that’s much better,” Mr. Martin 
said. 

The first time he went for a lesson, Mr. Martin threw a 
couple of books on a table, looked round, picked up an apple 
and an onion from a basket and put them down on the 
books. 

“There. Paint that,” he said. 

“Shall I draw them in pencil or in charcoal first?” Julian ' 
asked. 

“I told you to paint them, not to draw them. You see a 
pattern of colors there, don’t you? Well, transfer the pattern 
you see to this piece of academy board, that’s all. Wait a mo- 
ment. I’d better make up your pallet for you. Zinc white, 
ivory black, gamboge, carmine, Van Dyck brown, emerald 
green, ultramarine. Go gently with the ultramarine; it’s a 
damned expensive color. There are a few more colors, but 
that will do for the present.” 

“I don’t see any ultramarine,” Julian said. 

“You’l see it presently if you look long enough,” Mr. Mar- 
tin said. 

He scraped elaborately with his penknife a foul-smelling 
.cherry pipe, the odor of which nearly made Julian sick, lit 

it, and sat down at some distance opposite Julian, leaving 
him to do as he pleased. 

“Do you want to become a painter?” he asked after a 
while. 

“I don’t know,” said Julian. “I don’t think so.” 

“What are you going to be?” Mr. Martin asked. Again the 
inevitable unpleasant question. 

“I don’t know,” Julian said. 

“[ see,” said Mr. Martin thoughtfully. “Then you are an 
artist after all. Artists are people who do not know what 
“ they want to do.” He took a few puffs at his pipe. The smoke 

 smelt foul. “Are you going to be rich?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. Father says I am going to be poor,” 
Julian said. _ i ne ; { 

- “Then you’ll have to work for a living, which no artist 
likes to do. Or else yowll have to be a damned good 


artist. And even then...” 


S 
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“[ don’t mind doing things,” Julian said. “T’m always do- 
ing something.” N 

Mr. Martin did not smile. He pulled at his pipe in silence 
for some time, looking at the boy. ? 

“You don’t know anything, then, poor boy. Working for 
your living means doing things you don’t like to do,” he 
“ said. “There are people, of course, who will tell you that 
they enjoy working for their living, that they like making 
money. But they are not artists. They are what neither you 
nor I would like to be.” - 

Julian was embarrassed. He didn’t know anything. Every- 
body told him what a lot he knew for his age. Yet he 
knew nothing, didn’t understand anything of what people 
seemed to think mattered. They taught nothing that was 
really helpful at school. No one told him anything. When he 
asked questions, he was told that he would understand when 
he was grown up, that he mustn’t think about such things 
now. Yet they were constantly asking him what was he 
going to be, what was he going to do. How on earth could 
he be expected to answer questions like that when they pre- 
vented him from knowing anything and put him off when 
he asked questions? There seemed no sense, no sense at all, 
in it. 

“People don’t go about naked, do they?” Mr. Martin 
asked suddeniy. Julian wondered why he said that. “You’ve 
scarcely ever seen a man naked,” he- went on. “I suppose 
you’ve never seen a woman naked.” 

Julian blushed deeply. No. he hadnft. 

“Perhaps one of these days Tl show you one. But do 
you suppose that men and women are made of worsted 
cloth, linen, and taffeta? They’re made of flesh. They have 
bellies, and...penes...and, and...There, you see, one 
can’t even say the words. One can’t say how men and wom- 
en are made, It’s indecent. It’s even wicked. So you don’t 
see men and women. You can’t even talk about them. You 
only see their clothes, and you only talk about them in a 
vague, prescribed way, as if they were something quite 
different from what they are, as if they were clothes, not 
flesh. Well,” he went on, “it’s just the same with life and 
the world. You don’t see how they’re made. You don’t talk 
about it. It would be indecent. You pretend that they are 
different from what they are. You don’t know where your 
‚food and your clothes come from, do you? You’re a little 
gentleman. Gentlemen don’t talk about indecent things like 
money. They don’t go about saying: I have so much money. 
Only bounders and Americans do that, But money is to the 
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world what flesh and bellies and the rest are to men and 
women, the unseen, unspoken of, indecent thing upon which 
the world is built.” 

Mr. Martin’s talk didn’t sound quite nice. Yet Jullan felt 
he was beginning to understand some things he had never 
understood before. 

“Artists only see life and the world as you see men and 
women, in worsted and taffeta, clothes, disguised. They see 
the comely things, the pretty colors. They don’t see the in- 
decencies, the ugly things, which are the real things, which 
are indecent because they are real. If they saw them, if they 
saw money, money everywhere, they would no longer be 
able to see the comely, the beautiful things. They wouldn’t 
be able to see anything else, just as shopkeepers are unable 
to see anything else, and they couldn’t be artists.” 

Mr. Martin rose, fussing with his pipe. He came over and 
had a look at Julian’s work. 

“Why have you done the corner of that book green, that 
. corner with the shadow of the apple on it?” he asked. “Be- 

cause you think it’s a green book. Can’t you see it’s red, 
brilliant red? You should have put the carmine there. You 
mustn’t paint what you think, you must paint what you see. 
You must not just think what people tell you; you must 
think what you feel. When people tell you a thing is green, 
look for yourself and see whether it is green or red.” 

Julian at once felt that he liked Mr. Martin in spite of 
his being not quite respectable. The painter treated him as 
a-grown-up. It was the first time that any grown-up person 
had done so, had spoken to him otherwise than conde- 
scendingly, talking down to him in sort of baby talk. And 
Julian began to feel a man and to think like a man. 

His progress in painting under the instruction of Mr. Mar- 
tin was not particularly remarkable, but he made discoveries 
which seemed no less important. He got into the habit of 

- consulting the painter concerning his perplexities. What did 
Mr. Martin think about the theory of Darwin? 
_ _“] haven’t thought much about it, and I am not in a po- 
sition to give an opinion,” said Martin. “You’ve got to find out 
things like that for yourself, my boy. It’s no good taking any- 
body’s word. What have the other people to say about it?” 
| Julian had heard his father and Count Jennisen laugh very 

'knowingly over the crazy notion. His father and the count 
were tremendousiy wise. But it seemed that there were also 
_ very wise people who thought differently. He was enormously 
interested in what he had seen in Professor Bianchi’s mu- 
_ seum and laboratory. The professor was too busy to pay 
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much attention to him, but Julian had long talks with the 
]aboratory assistant, an old Garibaldian. He and the profes- 
sor, and it seemed nearly every one at the university, took 
the Darwinian theory for granted. 

“All that nonsense about Adam and Eve, and God the 
Father making animals is a pack of old wives’ tales,” the 
“ assistant told Julian bluntly. He hated the priests. They had 
always tried to put obstacles in the way of knowledge and 
thought. “The black swine want to keep the people in ig- 
norance, else they and their Pope would have to go out of 
business,” he said. 

“I should say,” Martin said, when Julian told him what 
he had heard, “that the notion of your friend Darwin sounds 
more probable than the story about Adam and Eve. But you 
have to judge for yourself. No one else can ever judge for 

ou.” 

4 Julian read all he could get hold of on the subject. He 
confided to Mr. Martin something of the craving he felt for 
information. He wanted to know things, to know everything. 
Mr. Martin smiled. 

“Prate not of more or less, greater or lesser, let me know 
all,” he quoted. 

“Do you think, sir,” asked Julian, “that it would be any 
good my reading the Encyclopedia Britannica right through? 
How long do you think it would take?” 

Mr. Martin choked. He had to take his pipe out of his 
mouth and, throwing himself back, had a good laugh. Then 
he pulled himself together to speak seriously. — 

“Look here, young man,” he said. “You’ve got to learn 
something first which is not in the encyclopzdia. You must 
understand that nine-tenths of what is taught is not true. 
You have to find out for yourself what is true and what is 
not. Nobody else can help you very much.” 

One day Father Faulkner, who came to visit Mrs. Bern, 
found Julian reading a book. He asked him what he 
was reading. It seemed to be a habit of his. Whenever he 
saw anyone reading a book, he always wanted to know 
what it was. Father Faulkner rather rudely snatched the book 
out of Julian’s hand. It was Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
Julian thought that Father Faulkner was going to have a 
fit. He became purple in the face. 

“Do you know,” he said, tossing the book to the other 
‚end of the room, “that it is extremely wicked to read such 
rubbishing books?” He almost shouted. “It's a pack of lies, 
a pack of lies intended to poison the minds of people.” 
Julian did not like Father Faulkner. There was something 
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unpleasant about his little eyes which peered through strong 
gold-rimmed spectacles. 

When that afternoon Julian came back from school with 
Palentani, to whom he wanted to show the books he had 
bought with the gold sovereign which Uncle Horace had 
given him before leaving, Viola looked in at the door of the 
loggia. She was with her friend from the convent, the long- 
legged girl with the dark eyes that looked at Julian curiously. 

“Princess Nevidof has asked us on Thursday to the Society 
of Arts. T&a is going too,” said Viola, 

“Tm not going,” Julian said. He was showing Bendito the 
books. “Look at this Virgil. It’s a Dutch edition. See Am- 
stelodami, 1649.” 

“There’s been an awful row about your getting too many 
books,” Viola said. “Mother is awfully upset.” 

Julian was impatient. “Can’t you leave us alone?” he 
said. “Girls are a nuisance. I hate girls.” Viola and Teo- 
dorina Neroni had gone away laughing. 

Mrs. Bern said nothing, however, to Julian on the sub- 
ject. She was on the contrary particularly tender and solicit- 
ous towards him. Hes felt somewhat conscience-stricken and 
guilty. She received a few days later a visit from Cardinal 
Calpurni. The prelate remained closeted with her for a con- 
siderable time. Julian was sitting in the loggia preparing his 
Virgil. Fulvia, much impressed by the visit of the august 
personage, had informed him in an awed whisper of the 
event. Julian felt uneasy. Ever since the scene with Father 
Faulkner, he had been conscious of an unpleasant sense of 
discomfort, like a bad taste in the mouth. What was the 
meaning of all this concern about what he read and what 
he thought? Was not his mind his own? The whole aspect 
. of life was changing for him. He had thought of it as a 

 placid open stream flowing smoothly in an appointed direction. 
He was now beginning to perceive that what had appeared 
so above board and peaceful was a turbulent subterranean tor- 
rent full of dangerous eddies. How much of conflict there was 
he could not guess, but he began to be aware of a strange feel- 
ing that his very mind, his very thoughts, had to be won and 
 defended at the cost of painful battles. a 

When the cardinal left Mrs. Bern, he sought out Julian in 
the loggia, and stopped a few moments to speak to him. He 
was one of those ancient Roman senators, with strong, fine 
ascetic features, such as Julian had admired in the choir- 
stalls of the basilicas. He spoke in a quiet, measured voice, 
as if every word were carefully weighed before being ut- 
 tered, and with a tranquil, dignified humility which was, one 
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felt, ready, without departing from the same composure, to 
defy the power of princes. Julian could not help a feeling of 
awe in his presence. ’ 

Cardinal Calpurni exclaimed over the beauty of the view 
from the loggia. : e 

“] hear that you are a very studious boy,” he then said 
- to Julian. “That is well. You are laying up treasures for your- 
self of which no man and no misfortune can ever deprive 
you. What is your book? Ah, the golden-mouthed Mantuan. 
Isn’t it magnificent?” 

“] Jike it very much,” Julian said. 

“My favorite poet,” said the cardinal. “I am afraid I some- 
times neglect my breviary to linger over his pages. You have 
a delicate mind. You will derive much pleasure from it, and 
perhaps, alas, also some suffering. But continue to cultivate 
it. Learn, learn all you can while you may. You are, I be- 
lieve, interested in modern science also? So am ]. It is 
fascinating, is it not? Man is now able to peer into the 
mysteries of the universe and of life as never before. We 
should be thankful that we are living in this great age of 
understanding. My own duties leave me, alas, all too little 
leisure. But I rejoice to follow the march of knowledge, of 
human understanding in these thrilling times.” 

“Father Faulkner did not seem to approve of my taking 
an interest in science,” Julian ventured to say. 

“Some priests are unfortunately very narrow, very limited 
in their views,” the cardinal said. “Father Faulkner is an 
excellent priest, very zealous. There are many in our clergy 
who tend, like him, to become somewhat too narrowly 
limited from excess of zeal. Never mind. You do well to 
explore every field. Do not be overmuch troubled by what 
people say. Abide by your own taste, your own judgment, 
and your own conscience. If you should feel that you would 
like to do so, come some morning and have a talk with me 
in my humble abode. I should be pleased. It is seldom that 
I can give myself the pleasure of conversing with the young. 
I have a priceless treasure, a very early codex of Virgil, 
which it would interest you greatly to see. Let me show it 
to you some day.” 

Mrs. Bern was emotionally excited when Julian told her 
that he was going to visit the cardinal. Julian’s father spoke 
to him gravely. 

" “You know your mother’s wishes, Julian,” he said. “But 
you are, of course, absolutely free. If it is your wish to join 
the Catholic Church, I have no objection. You are now of an 
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age to have a mind of your own, to judge for yourself. You 
are, I repeat, absolutely free.” 

Was he? It was not true. He was not free. Julian had a 
movement of revolt and protest. 3 

“How should I be able to judge for myself,” he said, 
“when, as far as I can make out, most grown-up people are 
not able to do so? And I don’t see that I am free. There 
are lots of things that I should like to know, but nothing is 
said about them by any of my teachers. And the things which 
they teach me do not help me in the least to judge for my- 
self. And when I ask questions, I am told that I must wait 
until I grow up. When I try to find out for myself, I am 
_ told that I am wicked and should not read wicked books, 
Do you call that being free?” 

“My dear boy, you must not take things quite so seri- 
ously,” Mr. Bern said. “All freedom is relative only. You 
are free as far as I am concerned to conform with your 
mother’s wishes or not, as you please. You are free to 
judge in the matter.” 

“Do you, then, believe that I should, Father?” Julian 
asked. 

“I have been brought up in the Church of England,” said 
Mr. Bern. “But I have no objection to your joining the Ro- 
man Catholic Church if you wish.” 

“You believe that the Church of England is right, that 
therefore the Roman Catholic Church is wrong. And yet you 
have no objection to my joining a church which you believe 
to be wrong?” Julian said. 

“Julian! What makes you speak like that to your father?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Bern. “Don’t be strongheaded, dear. You 
know very well that all that is done is done for your 
00d.” 

E “Oh, I dare say, Mother,” said Julian. “But it’s no use say- 
ing that I am free and can judge for myself. Aunt Aurora 
thinks that I ought to be made into an English gentleman, 
and you think that I ought to be made into a Catholic. That 
may all be for my good. But it isn’t being free, and judg- 
ing for myself, is it?” AR} 

They taught him at school what they wanted him to know, 
and they did not teach him what they did not want him to 
know. Then they told him to judge for himself, and that he 
was old enough to make up his mind as to what he was 
going to be. It seemed to him that they had made up their 
minds to judge for him what was best, and that they were 
all the while busy making up his mind for him, so that he 
couldn’t have a mind of his own. It was his parents and his 
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teachers who had decided what he was going to be, and 
what he was going to think, and all about his mind. Not he 
himself. The cells of thought, indeed! Were they meant to be 
like the cells in the skin of the chameleon, taking up the 
color of their surroundings? A great bitter revolt surged with- 
in him, a bitter, bewildered perplexity. He was expected to 
make up his mind, to judge for himself. But had the slightest 
attempt been made to supply him with the means of making 
up his mind, of judging for himself? Surely there were such 
means, there were means of telling true from false, or else 
the world was mad. Then why did they teach him Latin, 
which was very delightful, but which did not help him at 
all to judge for himself, and why did they not teach him 
anything that really mattered? 

His father and his mother were very patient and kind with 
him, but they did not answer him, and Julian knew that 
they would not and could not answer him. So he said no 
more, and he said he would try and think it over, and see 
Cardinal Calpurni. a 

“There is no hurry at all,” said his father. “Remember, 
you are perfectly free.” 

“We are going out this afternoon to Princess Nevidof, 
dear,” his mother said. “It will be a pleasant outing for 
you.” 

Julian asked to be excused. He had a slight headache, 
and would rather stay at home. 

“Come, it will do you good,” Mrs. Bern said. a 

When Viola and Julian arrived with their mother at the 
Palazzo Dini, Princess Nevidof was having tea alone in her 
drawingroom. She had grown a little stouter in the last years, 
but the fresh smoothness of her complexion was unchanged. 
She was wearing a large flowered hat and a grey dress with 
black trimmings. Two small lap spaniels fussed round in a 
nervous state of excitement, their long tongues hanging out. 

“I am afraid that Gigi’s cakes are not as good as Ronzi 
and Singer’s babas and £clairs,” the princess said. “I for- 
got to send out for some. We shall have to make it up at 
some other time, children.” She was passionately fond of 
children, and had often taken Julian and Viola for drives on 
the Pincio, or to a confectionery shop for tea. 

“I was expecting Dasha, but she has just sent word that 
she would join us at the galleries,” she said to Mrs. Bern. 
Dasha was the prince’s sister, Daria Dimietrovna, Duchess 
of Friedland. She had been divorced, some years before, from 

her husband, a confirmed rake whose great-grandfather had 
received his title from Tzar Alexander I on account of the 
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thorough manner in which he had been defeated by Napoleon. 
She lived in Paris, and was on a short visit t0 Rome, Mrs. 
Bern spoke of the pleasure it would be to meet her. 

“Imagine,” Princess Domnitsa said, “had it not been that 
the court is still in half-mourning for King Humbert, Dasha 
could not have come. She had to ascertain that neither the 
Queen nor the Queen Dowager would attend before she 
could promise to be present.” Queen Margherita, a pious Ba- 
varian, was very strict in such matters, and had not received 
the duchess since her _divorce, while Prince and Princess 
Nevidof were freely received at the Quirinal, notwithstanding 
the notorious scandal of the prince’s life. “I suppose that 
Queen Helena will have to do the same,” Domnitsa said. 
“Isn’t it absurd?” : 

In point of fact Princess Nevidof thoroughly enjoyed the 
snub inflicted upon her sister-in-law. The Duchess of Fried- 
land, on her part, regarded her brother’s wife, who was only 
the daugher of a colonel and whose mother was a Serbian, 
as little more than an adventuress and an interloper, even 
though her half-sister was a queen. Daria had preferred to 
go by herself that afternoon rather than arrive in her sister- 
in-law’s company, so that it might not be supposed that she 
was staying with her. 

While their mother and the princess entertained one 
another with small talk, Viola and Julian, sated with cream- 
puffs, wandered round the room, examining the curious Chi- 
nese knick-knacks, with which, since the recent looting of 
Pekin, every drawingroom in Europe had been flooded. On 
the mosaic tables, bronzes and carved ivories of the Ching 
dynasty were strangely intermixed with fragments of marble 
from the catacombs, objects of devotion that had received 
the blessing of the Holy Father, polychromatic Russian ikons, 
and colored wood carvings from Nishni Novgorod. . 

Princess Nevidof was telling Mrs. Bern about her nieces. 
“Both Grisha and myself have constantiy wanted to 
have the girls with us,” she said. The princess invariably 
spoke as though she and the prince were living on a footing 
of perfect domesticity. “Dasha neglects those poor children 
shamefully. She keeps them cloistered up in the Smolny 

“Institute at Saint Petersburg while she runs about all over 
Europe. Nadia is a most lady-like little girl, and Zena is the 
very image of her mother.” x s 

The princess handed the panting ‚spaniels to the footman 
who came to announce that the coupe was at the door. j 

They drove to the Via Nazionale, which was blocked with 
carriages in front of the pompous Corinthian fagade crowned 
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with a cast of the Laocoon. Grooms’ were fussing round to 
clear the way for their masters’ carriages. Several minutes 
elapsed before Princess Nevidof’s carriage could draw up un- 
der the awning in front of the carpeted entrance. 

The exhibition was a pretext for the gathering of fashion- 
able Roman and cosmopolitan society, and was particularly 
attended as the first function of the season. Princess Nevidof 
asked the director, Commendatore Lecci, whether the Duchess 
of Friedland had arrived, and he promised to give instruc- 
tions so that she might be directed toward the princess when 
she came. 

The main hall was thronged. Among the potted palms, and 
round the central fountain from which arose a pleasantly 
fresh smell of moist earth, the women, in large flowered 
and feathered hats, rustled voluminous draperies which flowed 
from the belt-lines of their stiffliy moulded figures, and 
trailed foaming flounces. The din of small talk served to give 
countenance to the examination of one another’s clothes, 
which was the main object of interest. The men, frock- 
coated, and holding their silk hats, moved like eager black 
insects in a perfumed bed of flowers. 

At every step, Domnitsa stopped to exchange greetings. 

“Is the Duchess of Friedland staying at the Palazzo Dini?” 
asked Madame Varescu, the wife of the Rumanian minister. 

“No,” said Domnitsa. “I found it rather difficult to put 
her up. The prince being out of town, I have sent away most 
of the servants. Dasha has had to take rooms at the Hötel 
de l’Europe.” 

The young Marchesa Primarosa, who was making her first 
public appearance after her marriage, was the centre of a 
group of elegant women, the Countess Cibo, the Marchesa 
Ruspoli, Princess Usodimonte, and Princess Carignan-Johnson. 

Lady Currie, the wife of the British ambassador, who had 
just returned from England, spoke to Mrs. Bern. 

“The coronation will not take place till next year,” she 
was saying. “The King is looking far from well. So many 
people had been hoping for a younger and brighter court, 
but it looks as if it were going to be just the reverse. All 
the younger women seem to have disappeared. Mayfair is 
full of old dowagers, and the drawing rooms look like moth- 
ers’ meetings. It is all so different here, isn’t it? People marry. 
earlier, so that every place is full of lovely young girls just 
out from their convents. The girls do not come out until 
‘ they are married, so that society is not, as it is with us in 

England, a marriage market.” { { 

Countess Osio gushed, rustling towards Princess Nevidof, 
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with an effusive display of teeth. “How delightful to see you. 
Is the prince here too?” 

“Grisha is not yet back from Vienna. Baron Rubinstein 
detained him on some business or other,” Domnitsa said. An 
amused look sparkled in the eyes of the countess, who had 
lunched with the prince that very morning. He had forgotten 
to inform the princess of his return two days before. 

“Ah, that loan to the Tzar, probably. I do hope the 
prince will see his way _to making it up with his Imperial 
Majesty,” said Countess Osio, taking a pleasure in showing 
the princess that she was better informed of the prince’s 
affairs than herself. She had learned that morning from Prince 
Nevidof that Tzar Nicholas, who had not yet formally re- 
moved the ban placed by his father on the prince, had 
nevertheless allowed it to be understood that he might con- 
sider doing so and forgetting the unfortunate affair with the 
Grand Duchess Ekaterina, in consideration of a loan puta- 
tively negotiated by the banker Rubinstein. The Tzar him- 
self had at one time been somewhat in disgrace with his 
dour and puritanical father. When the latter was on his 
deathbed, young Grand Duke Nicholas was entertaining the 
ballet dancer Kszesinka. Countess Osio had rendered services 
to Prince Nevidof. The issue of a large mortgage on very 

“favorable terms to one of the most exalted Roman families 
by the Bank controlled by the Osio and Torlonia interests 
had silenced scandal in regard to a certain distinguished 
lady who, at the invitation of the countess, had made long 
visits to Bracciano. Countess Osio felt somewhat flattered to 
find herself, in regard to the little transaction, in such good 
company as that of the Tzar of all the Russias. Princess 
Nevidof replied with a charming smile and a quick glance 
of cold hate. 3 
* The walls of the large room were hung with a profusion 
of academic nudes. The orgiastic display of feminine flesh 
formed a background for the luxurious elegance of the 
fashionable throng of women. The perfumed air was charged 

with erotic tension. Bold eyes stared. Interested observers— 
and there were plenty to whom such observation was the 
main-object of interest—detected quick exchanges of glances, 

“ sudden flushes, the lowering of long lashes, which revealed 
the plot of a whole interesting intrigue. The artificial screen 
of trivial talk and the conventional protective dignity of fem- 
inine elegance, served to hold off, and pretended to ignore, 
the desires which every detail of that elegance was designed 
to excite. | ; 

Princess Nevidof and Mrs. Bern, to whom the pictures 
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of nude women were apparently invisible, stood before the 
two large portraits of the new King and Queen painted in 
seventeenth-century costumes by Gordigiani. 

“Dasha is very provoking; she is always late,” the princess 
said. “We had better stay about here. I told the director that 
we should be somewhere opposite the main entrance. No, 
there is no danger of missing her,” she added in answer to a 
remark of Mr. Bern. “Dasha is not easily overloöked.” 

Viola had found her schoolmate, Teodorina Neroni, with 
her brother Sandro. Mrs. Bern and Countess Neroni, a sleek, 
gelatinous lady, whose lashes looked unnaturally black under 
her purple veil, exchanged nods, at a distance. The countess 
had a doubtful reputation; she was always with younger men. 

Julian was mildly bored. Those shows of women’s clothes 
and millinery were very silly. Scarcely anyone was looking 
at the pictures. Not that they were much good. He could not 
see one that moved and interested him as an old picture 
would. Was art in a complete state of decay? 

Through a gap in the throng, he caught sight of Mr. Mar- 
tin. He was wearing a very crumpled suit of tweeds of an 
uncertain yellowish color. Julian hastened up to him. 

“No, no,” the artist said sharply in answer to Julian’s 
suggestion that he should join them. “I don’t mind being 
seen, but I cannot see people in these clothes.” 

Mrs. Bern, looking round for Julian, could not, however, 
help meeting Mr. Martin’s eye, too late for her to pretend 
that she had not seen him. Reluctantly he had to greet her 
and to be presented to Princess Nevidof, who did her best 
to conceal the embarrassment caused by his disreputable ap- 
pearance. She made an effort to be gracious. 

“Isn’t Gordigiani wonderful?” she said. “One can almost 
handle the texture of the satin and brocade.” 

“The French drapers,” Mr. Martin said, “have a whole 
gallery at Lille devoted to the best painters of dress material. 
But they are now obtaining by a photographic process almost 
as convincing advertisements of their wares. The process is, 
I hear, much cheaper than the fees demanded by Signor 
Gordigiani.” 

Princess Nevidof glanced down at Mr. Martin’s shoes, 
which were showing lamentable signs of age. He had not. 
even good manners, she thought to herself. = 
Sandro Neroni came up to Julian and drew him aside. 

“Have you seen that little picture in the corner? Have you 

seen it? You mustn’t miss it.” He led Julian away to show 
him the interesting details he had discovered in a canvas 
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eng a partially disrobed lady. “Look, look...” he 
said. 

The Duke of Peretola, a gentleman with an enormous 
bushy beard elaborately cultivated, and a group of highly 
dressed young men from the Jockey Club, who had also 
been looking at the picture, were seated on a divan near by 
discussing the women. Julian could not help overhearing their 


“You need not waste your time on the little Dinori, At- 
tilio,” one of them was saying. “She is a prude. Believe it or 
not, she wears breeches, Milanese silk things completely 
closed. A veritable girdle of chastity. It’s a fact. If you don’t 
believe me, ask Alberto.” 

The men laughed loudly. 

“Women are going in for fancy underclothes. If the fash- 
ion takes on, it’s the beginning of the end,” said the Duke 
of Peretola. 

At that moment there was a general commotion. Someone 
said that royalty had after all consented to honor the func- 
tion. People were standing aside, making way for the tall 
woman who had just entered accompanied by Commendatore 
Lecci. With a quick athletic step, she walked across the hall. 
She wore a dress of soft black velvet and a Van Dyck hat 
with a large white feather. Her skirt, notwithstanding the 
fullness of the swishing hem of white tulle, seemed moulded 
to her form, displaying the action of the powerful hips. There 
was a moment of general hush. Her eyes looked straight 
in front of her from under long dark brows that almost met 
in the middle and stood out pencilled against her milk-white 
“She powders,” a woman standing next to Julian whispered. 

Julian gazed. He leaned with one hand on the back of the 
plush couch where the young men from the Jockey were 
sitting. He felt a little dazed. He had never seen, he thought, 
such beauty. The beating of his pulses caught his breath. 

“Ign’t she superb?”’ he heard one of the men say. 

“Who is she?” asked the young man they had called 
Attilio. 


“you mean to say you don’t know?” said the one who had 


been called Alberto. “Did you ever hear of the Farnesina? 
You’ve seen the tomb of Pope Farnese by Guglielmo della 
Porta in Saint Peter’s? There’s a lovely statue of ‘Justice’ on 
it, you remember. It was the Pope’s sister who sat for it, 
Giulia Farnese, the mistress of two pOPpes, the ‘Bride of 
Christ,’ the foundress of the Farnese fortunes. The status 
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was entirely nude, but the Jesuits have lately put some sort 
of metallic chemise oyer the fair limbs.” 

“] don’t know what you are talking about. What the deuce 
has all that to do with the lady?” said the other. 

“You lack subtlety, Attilo. One has always to explain, to 
prod your wits. It's so discouraging. Perhaps you have heard 
of Pauline Bonaparte, and seen her statue at the Borghese? 
The Duchess of Abrantts once asked Princess Pauline if 
she had minded sitting to Canova. “Why should I?” the 
princess asked in turn, “there was a stove.” Are you getting 
nearer to comprehension? When young Buoncompagni ealled 
one morning on the English sculptor, Peugh, and the latter 
hesitated to let him into his studio, a charming voice with a 
Russian accent called out: ‘Avanti!’ By the body of Bacchus, 
I’d give my best horse and two of my vineyards for the 
eyefull he got.” 

“Do you mean Princess Nevidof?” asked Attilio. 

“She’s the Duchess of Friedland now, but is divorced. A 
German prince shot himself on her account, and left his 
estates to her. They talk about her, but they don’t know a 
thing. I heard she came to Rome the other day with a 
Hungarian tenor. But there is not a trace of the nameless 
Hungarian tenor or of any other man. She is either miracu- 
lousiy virtuous or miraculously discreet.” 

The Duchess of Friedland was shaking hands with Princess 
Nevidof. : 

“I am sorry, Domnitsa Petrovna,” she said, “but I was de- 
tained by the Countess of Villanuova, who called just now.” 
The countess was the Queen’s chief lady-in-waiting, and the 
announcement was equivalent to an intimation that the Quir- 
inal was open to the Duchess of Friedland. 

Count Osio and Marchese Dinori hurried forward to pay 
their respects. With unspeakable embarrassment, Princess 
Nevidof presented Mr. Martin. The duchess held out her 
hand to the two Italians who bowed over it, and to the 

painter who shook it. 
‘ Mrs. Bern was making signs to Julian to come forward. 
He felt afraid lest he should stumble if he took a step. As 
in a dream he approached, and scarcely knew what he was 
doing as he touched with his lips the scented gloved hand 
extended toward him. The heavy mass of light brown hair 
which caught the light with metallic gleams, was held up at 
the side by a comb of old ivory with emeralds and enamel. 
The pattern and colors were reproduced in spare, exquisite 
ornaments with points of green silk on the neck and front 
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of her bodice. She wore a thin, long chain of platinum and 
diamonds. 

“Are you showing anything here?” she asked Mr. Martin. 

“No. This is purely an academic affair,” he replied. 

I beg your pardon. I did you an injustice,” said the 
duchess, smiling. “Is academicism as bad here as in France?” 

“Italy has not yet recovered from her glorious traditions. 
Italian art is mostly in the hands of old, highly decorated 
men, De Carolis, Edoardo Gioia, who paint the cinque- 
cento,” said Martin. 

They moved to an adjoining room, which was less crowded. 
Count Osio and the Marchese Dinori went off in search of 
refreshments. The duchess sat down on a Venetian leather 
seat. She motioned Mr. Martin to a seat beside her. 

“Is there anything I should see? Tell me,” she said. 

“Are you interested?” Martin asked. 

“You mean, do I understand anything about it? Well, a 
little, perhaps. I live mostly in Paris.” 

“Then there is nothing to show you here. This is only a 
very provincial Salon. Today is the Third Rome’s local 
edition of the ‘Vernissage’ which still amuses your Parisian 
friends,” said- Martin. 

“I was at the Vernissage last autumn. Mademoiselle Ce- 
cile Sorel wore a wonderful violet hat, Monsieur Boni de 
Castellane had on an extraordinary yellow overcoat lined 
with green silk, and Monsieur Caran d’Ache wore a pink 
suit,” said Daria. 

“Your color impressions are accurate,” Martin laughed. 
“You rightly omit to mention the pictures. There are here 
some poor imitations of the French apotheosis of stupidity, 
of nudes by Rochegrosse, merry monks of Chocarne-Moreau, 
inanities by Cormon, and dashing mousquetaires of Meis- 
sonier, sleek madonnas by Bourguereau, and the patriotic 
melodramas of Dätaille and De Neuville. You’ll find them 
all here in cheap reproductions good enough to decorate 
municipal offices or to be sold to the English and American 
tourists who buy souvenirs in the Via Condotti. Over there 
are Venetian colored postcards by Signor Frangiacomo, 
which match the pictures of Felix Ziem.” 

Princess Nevidor and Mrs. Bern, unable to join in the 
 conversation, sat by in uncomfortable silence while the 
- _Duchess of Friedland and Mr. Martin talked. 

“There is, of course, Segantini,” Daria remarked. 

“He is dead, and he was. more Swiss than Italian. You 
can see a pair of landscapes over there by Serra and Pa- 

 lizzi, who try to imitate him. But it’s all fat stuff, in two 
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dimensions,” Martin said, “This is merely an annex of the 
Villa Medici, where M. Carolus Duran is in charge of the 
most imbecile young fellows which M. Bonnat is able to 
send him from the rue Bonaparte.” 

“Bonnat is the man who paints Presidents of the French 
Republic, isn’t he? He does moir& red ribbon rather well,” 
put in the duchess with an amused look. 

“And duchesses, whom he adores as much as does Mon- 
sieur Paul Bourget,” Martin said. 

“Do you very much object to duchesses, Mr. Martin?” 
asked Daria. 

“Pardon me, I forgot. Decorative art is not in my line,” 
Martin replied. “I adore beauty and the undefinable, of 
course, even in duchesses.” 

“I once sat to Carriere,” Daria said. “He made me look 
like an astral body reclining on a couch of ectoplasm.” 

“I knew Carriere when he painted femmes de menage and 
concierges in a garret near the Place de Clichy. He showed 
talent then. He has since become a painter of celebrities 
and has become quite worthless,” said Martin. 

“You, of course, hail, if I may make a guess, from Barbi- 
zon?” the duchess said with a smile. ’ 

“You are a diviner,” Martin said. “They have not even 
heard of Barbizon here.” 

“Nor have they in London. They scarcely had in Paris 
before that terribly belated exhibition of Manet. You saw 
it?” Daria said. 

“I helped to get it up. It was as you say overdue by 
about half a century. The old duffers of the academic Bas- 
tille still go purple in the face at the mention of Manet, to 
say nothing of Monet, Renoir, and C£zanne. France is the 
most backward country in the world in artistic matters. 
Proust moved heaven and earth to put that exhibition 
through,” said Martin. 

“] think I met a Monsieur Proust somewhere, at the 
hötel Greffulhe, I think. Marcel Proust, isn’t it?” said the 
duchess. 

“No, the great Proust, Antonin,” said Martin. 

Lackeys were handing round ices. Mr. Martin excused 
himself. 

“I fear I have been intruding too long,” he said. 

“] must have something of yours,” Daria said as the 
painter was taking leave. “May I come to your studio? 
"This is your young pupil, I understand?” she said, indicating 
Julian. “He will take me to see you.” 

When Martin had gone, the Duchess of Friedland turned 
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to Princess Domnitsa and Mrs. Bern. “A very distinguished 
man,” she said. 

Princess Nevidof preserved an impassive countenance. 

“Have you seen Natasha lately?” she said. 

“I met her once or twice in Paris. She is having a much 
better time now, but is still posing as a martyr because they 
will have none of her at Belgrade. She should be thankful. 
I would sooner consent to become Queen of the Congo than 
Queen of Serbia. A land of savages. Last year when I went 
there for that awful marriage of Sashino, I had to hold my 
skirts up above my knees to cross the streets. One stumbles 
everywhere over pigs and chickens. To say nothing of the 
smells. My carriage got bogged in the Tposchideri park. 
And they have a macabre notion of displaying coffins in 
every shop window. It is a little depressing. I don’t wonder 
that Natasha went a bit off her head. If I were she I should 
do my best to get that big boy, Sashino, out of it as soon 
as possible, instead of intriguing to keep him there. You 
should warn her, Domnitsa Petrovna. Mark my words. That 
boy is going to get murdered. Then we shall, I suppose, have 
to go to war if Franz Josef or Franz Ferdinand should 
take upon themselves to restore some semblance of order 
in Belgrade, or Cetinje, or Sarajevo. And God knows where 

— it would end.” 

“Natasha is such a devoted mother,” Domnitsa said. 

“She is a fool,” said Daria. “She has made herself ridiculous 
over that precious boy. And such a boy! He is ignorant, 
obstinate, conceited, thinks he can behave like Ivan the 
Terrible. He is almost blind. Has to wear a set of optical 
instruments like the lenses of an astronomical telescope. 
When I was staying at Natasha’s Villa at Biarritz the year 
before last, Sashino would do nothing without the assistance 

> of Madame Maschin, and was all the while looking for her 
like a baby who has lost his nurse. And Natasha indulged 
all his whims, and has now let him marry that absurd lady- 
in-waiting of hers that she picked up in some hovel where 
she took in washing, and who had to be taught to read and 
write. Sashino insisted one evening, when they were giving a 
ball, on dancing, although he can no more dance than a 
pig. Madame Maschin did all she could to escape the ordeal, 
but Natasha made her take him round. The boy tripped, 
and fell sprawling full length on the floor, losing his tele- 
 scopic lenses. Every one was hard put to it to moderate the 
spasms of merriment caused by the sight of the King of 

_ Serbia on all fours in the middle of the floor, cıying for 
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Madame Maschin to assist him. *He has lost both his tele- 
scope and his machine,’ I said to Natasha.” 

The color rose to Princess Nevidof’s cheeks. “You at least, 
Dasha, do not spoil your children. It is ages since Grisha 
and I have seen them,” she said. 

“I shall be bringing them to Italy soon. But I scarcely 
think that Grisha’s villa would be the best place for them. I 
shall send them to the seaside. You go to Viareggio, I be- 
lieve?’ Daria asked Mrs. Bern. “I have not been. It is 
pleasant?” 

“We have found it an excellent place for the children,” 
Mrs. Bern said. 

“Perhaps I may take Nadia and Zena there when they 
leave the Smolny. May I call? I want your little boy to take 
me to his drawing master’s.” She turned to Julian who had 
been sitting in mute admiration, and passed her ungloved 
hand through his blond hair. 


In the clear sunshine of the September morning, Julian 
found his way up the spur of the Janiculum to where, 
after some enquiry, he was directed to Cardinal Calpurni’s 
house, hidden behind a wall, white-washed and decorated 
with grafito designs. He rang the bell at the little iron gate 
over which was written: DOMINO FIDELIS ET DOMINIS 
DOMVS. An old man opened it, and Julian was led through 
the garden ablaze with roses, sloping down the hill. One 
looked down over Sant’ Angelo and the Tiber, glinting like 
old gold between its marble banks. The little house was set in 
a mass of laurels and oleanders. Julian was ushered through 
conventual passages that had the peculiar odor of cloisters: 
and religious houses, into the library that opened over the 
rose garden and the outspread view. 

The cardinal rose from the plain oak table where he had 
been sitting, to welcome Julian. 

“Ah, my young friend,” he said, “sit down. Let me in the 
first place show you the codex.” From a cupboard he brought 
out a cypress-wood casket which he laid down on the table. 
Wrapped in green silk, the precious sheets were spread out 
before Julian. 

“See,” said the cardinal, “it is on virgin parchment, four- 
teen leaves, in capitals with the page initials and the names 
in red. It is more beautiful than the great Dionysiacus in the 
‚ Vatican, of which three leaves are in Berlin. The letters 
are three lines smaller, but they are taller than those of the 
Sangallensis. I believe, nevertheless, that this is by the same 
hand as the Augustan Dionysiacus, though probably not a 
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part of the same manuscript. It extends, you see, from the 
ninth verse of the sixth  Zneid to the end of the book. 
But now, notice this remarkable thing. The great Marcellus 
passage, beginning with the verse: 


ONATEINGENTEMLVCTVMNEQVAERETVORVM 


and ending with MVNERE, is in a different and larger let- 
tering. And look, the name of Marcellus in the words, 
TVMARCELLVSERIS, bears distinct traces of gold over 
the red ink. What is the meaning of that? In my opinion 
there can be but one interpretation. The codex is complete, 
and was expressiy made for someone to whom the memory 
of young Marcellus was particularly dear. Who else could 
this be than Octavia, the sister of Augustus, who was so 
moved by the poet’s tribute to the memory of her beloved 

son? The Codex Calpurpius is, I feel assured, as old as, if 
not older than the Vatican sched&, which have been re- 
ferred to the time of the second Csar.” 

A servant had come in with a tray bearing a roll of 
bread and a glass of water. 

“Look at the exquisite thing while I take a little refresh- 
ment. I do not offer you any. My simple fare would not 
be to your taste.” _ 

The cardinal, after closing his eyes for a few seconds, and 
crossing himself, took a few mouthfuls of bread and a sip 
of water. 

“Does not that beauty hold good today, at the dawn of a 
new age, as it did when the leisured love of the copyist 
transcribed the golden words? Virgil first read them to 
Mzcenas, whose gardens we can see from here. He probably 
‚read them also near the very spot where we are now seated, 
for he was a friend of the Calpurnii. This house, this gar- 
den, belonged to my ancestors, who gave countless consuls 
and pro-consuls to the Republic. One of my forbears was a 
son-in-law of Cicero, another of Cato, another was the wife 
of Czsar. We claim descent from Numa. When the gardeners 
dig among my roses, they come upon the fishponds, the 
tesselated floors of the home where my forefathers lived, and 
which was confiscated by the Emperor Domitian from Lu- 
_ eius Calpurnius Piso on account of his too ardent defense of 
the Christians. We are older, you see, than all the kingdoms 
_ and empires of the world. /mperium sine fine. Virgil was 
not mistaken when he declared the glory and power of 
Rome to be eternal. She is still faithful to her mission, 
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‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
Hae tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere mores 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.’ ” 


His long, delicate hands fingered lovingly the codex as he 
murmured the words. 

“The restless modern spirit has not the patience,” he con- 
tinued, “of the scribe whose hand penned this codex. The 
people of today are in a hurry to get whither they know 
not. Those mechanical carriages which are now being intro- 
duced will carry people at breakneck speed over the world. 
People will see more, but not as the pedestrian pilgrim saw 
it. It is the same with thought. The philosophers have fran- 
tically sought to grasp reality. The reality in which human 
lives and the human mind move and live is the reality of a 
long, unchanging tradition.” 

“Unchanging?” Julian queried.. „ 

“] say unchanging. It is in essence unchanged and un- 
changing. To the old simple ideas, the two or three simple 
ideas—the soul, good and evil, happiness—to those ideas and 
a few others, the human mind is in the end invariably driven 
back. How could it be otherwise, since all thought sprang 
out of those elementary ideas? The unescapable tradition 
of the European world, that world which has been carved 
out of the Roman empire, is the tradition of Christendom. 
Do what it will, the spirit of Europe cannot escape from its 
source. The waters are carried through changing landscapes, 
but they remain the same. They are unchanging, unless 
European civilisation should be utterly wiped out. 

“You are interested, my young friend, in the theory of 
Darwin,” the cardinal proceeded. “It is most interesting. To- 
gether with the researches of Father Mendel, it is casting a 
new light upon our comprehension of the mysteries of life. 
The body of man is fashioned, cell for cell, fibre for fibre, 
like the bodies of other animals. It is subject to the same 
laws. But has Darwin, has anyone, accounted for the spirit 
of man? Set your limbs by the side of the limbs of an ape, 
and you are amazed at the similarity. But set your thoughts, 
the feelings with which you are at this moment looking upon 
those roses and the sunlit river, upon those timeless relics 
which speak to you with more eloquence than I can speak, 
by the side of the same ape’s mind. 

“Ah, I know, you think that I would cut the Gordian knot 
of our ignorance by invoking a miracle. Miracles are onl 
the awe which misapprehending minds feel in the presence 
of their own ignorance. Your mind differs from the ape’s be- 
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cause of the miracle of human tradition, handed down from 
age to age, expanding, unfolding, but changeless in its roots.” 

He paused a while. A flash of arrogance passed over his 
eyes, quickly suppressed. With measured composure he said: 

“Of that tradition out of which the European mind has 
grown, the Roman Church, catholic and apostolic, is the 
guardian. I will be quite frank with you, my young friend. 
You have doubtless been warned against the astuteness of 
priests. Your good mother has been anxious that you should 
formally be received into the Church. She asked me, I do not 
conceal it from you, to help you to do so. I will do nothing 
of the sort. I would not bring any influence to bear upon 
your mind. You are intelligent. You are far too intelligent to 
be led by formulas and authority. You will think, you will 
conclude for yourself. No, not now, not in any haste. You 
are going soon, I hear, to England. A great and powerful 
country. But her empire, scarcely a few decades old, is al- 
ready showing signs of weakness. Nations and thrones and 
empires may any day be swept away in Armageddon. But 
we, the keepers of the tradition upon which Europe is built, 
shall be here, for our empire does not wield the sword and 
will not perish by the sword. 

“Some day, if you should feel the truth of my poor words, 
you will come to me. I shall be here, I or some other 
guardian of traditional reality, some other descendant of 
Numa.” 

The cardinal smiled, and rising, accompanied Julian a 
little way through the garden, stopping to pick some roses 
which he gave him. He dismissed him with a wave of the 
hand, and stood awhile, his tall figure outlined against the 
sunlit river and- the pile of Hadrian’s mausoleum. 

Julian, as he returned home, felt as one who has been put 
to the question, on the rack. He felt inwardiy mauled by the 
quiet power of the masterful personality which, so gently, so 
suavely and plausibly, had imposed itself upon him. His be- 
ing felt bruised. It was as though it had received the shock 
which should compel it to action. His mind had passed 
from feeling to doubt and the disturbance of thought. No 
longer was he able to give himself up to the beauty only of 
the world. He had to seek a path through it, to find the 


direction of his journey. 


Daria Dimietrovna sat to Mr. Martin for a portrait. He 
made-several sketches in oils before starting on the canvas. 
The Duchess of Friedland had called on Mrs. Bern, courte- 
" ousiy amiable, but no more than was formally required in 
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asking that Julian should accompany her to the painter’s. 
The dusty studio was illuminated and transformed by her 
presence. Mr. Martin left his cherry pipe on the mantelshelf. 
Julian noticed that the painter’s russet beard had assumed _ 
an unaccustomed trimness, and that the suit he wore showed 
signs of brushing and pressing. His shirt-collar was obtrusive- 
ly suggestive of the laundry, but his attempts to knot his tie 
had been a miserable failure. 

While Martin worked at his easel, Julian found himself 
speaking of what was in his mind with less constraint than 
usual. He told about his interview with the cardinal. 

“My father says the same thing—that everything has come 
from Rome.” 

Daria toyed with the calceolaria in the Venetian vase that 
stood on the table near which she was sitting. 

“Qur Papas say that Holy Russia is the representative of 
ancient Greece. The monk Cyril taught the Scythian savages 
to read,” she said. 

Martin worked sedulously in silence. Suddenly he laid his 
palette down. F 

“It isn’t downright lies that matter. It’s half truths and 
three-quarter truths. Those old buffers at the Villa Medici 
and at the Paris Ecole say that it was Raphael who taught 
us to paint. Perhaps he did. That’s why we who are trying 
to grope ahead in spite of Signor Raphael have such trouble 
in shaking him off. And we are paralysed until we shall 
have got rid of the sacred heritage.” 

The cells of thought? How did they work? Julian would 
find out, if he did nothing else. 

Daria drew her hand through the boy’s hair. With her 
long exquisite fingers she tapped the top of his head, the 
brain-case. 

“Oh, you men, you men! With you it is always thought, 
thought, thought, which only means words, words, words. You 
have built the crazy scaffolding of the world with your 
thought. And it is only a bare, stark skeleton. It is we women 
who save it from drying up, shrivelled, your bare, pedantic, 
masculine scaffolding. We remind you of life, of joy and 
pain, of beauty, and keep the blood and flesh of life alive 
about your dismal skeleton of thought. If it were not for us 
your thought world would have shrivelled to parchment long 
ago.” 

. Martin smiled. “And if we did not keep the scaffolding in 
repair now and again, life would collapse into a jelly.” . 

When Duchess Daria asked him the inevitable question, - 

Julian, strangely, did not feel embarrassed. 
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What did he want to do? 

“I want to write when I have found out about the soul. 
I want to write—a novel—no, a poem.” 

Daria did not smile. She was silent a while. Her eyes 
had a beauty that made him want to weep. 

“I, too, have wanted to write a poem with my life, a beau- 
tiful poem. There was so much beauty in the world, so much 
beauty in men and women. Why could not life be beautiful? 
And then—my beautiful poem shrivelled and dried to some- 
thing squalid and ugly.” Her hand was on his head, still, 
stroking his hair. “It is thus with all lives. It will be thus 
with yours, Giulianetto. Write your beautiful poem now. 
Soon it will be besmirched and turn to something mad and 
horrible.” 

“Keep that up, please,” Martin said, intensively painting. 


IH 


Di SCoPEFIELD, the Head, had been terribly pom- 
pous during the first interview, when he had questioned 
Julian about his schooling. The doctor’s pinkish eyes blinked 
superciliousiy while his fat fingers, which had dark hairs on 
them, toyed with the large gold cross hanging over his 
waistcoat. Dear me, it was quite, quite hopeless, he seemed 
to imply at everything Julian said. 

“] see. So you’ve only been to a junior preparatory school 
abroad?” he said, when Julian had told him about Doctor 
North’s. “You will have to work very hard to make up. We 
will do our best to push you on a little.” 

After the interview, Julian felt that he had had absolutely 
no education. 

All the same he had been put in the upper school, and 
after two days had been transferred to the upper division for 
classics. Young Fitness could scarcely believe his eyes when 
he had seen Julian’s name in the lists as being up to Doctor 
Ferris. 

Mr. Gumpton, in whose house he was, was very kind. 
Not at all pompous like the Head. Gumpton was quiet and 
shy. He seemed to have an enormous difficulty in speaking. 

“Er...ah...er...Bern. Er...I hope, er.. I mean to 
say...er...ah...I hope you?ll like the house... I mean to 
say, what?” he stammered as he greeted Julian. } 

He looked always terribly sorry for himself So did all th 
beaks. They seemed to be appealing for sympathy, and to 
be saying: “What a life! Dear me, what a life! Don’t you feel 
sorry for me?” Gumpton looked particularly distressed when 
he said grace. He had a pained look as he raised his head 
after smelling his plate. ; 

Everything was strange and unfamiliar at Winton. Things 
were taken as a matter of course which Julian thought ex- 
‚traordinarily funny. 3 

The boys thought that the worst thing about Julian was 
that he was a sap.- Yet he didn’t seem to do much sapping, 
for division at least. But the queer books he read! Eee 2 
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“Have you read The Adventures of Captain Kettle?” Torn- 
field asked him. “H’s great.” 

Julian hadn’t. 3 

“You’ve read Dr. Nikola, \haven’t you?” Tornfield asked 
again. ss, 

Julian had to confess his ignorance. 

“Oh, well you mustn’t miss it. It's a damn good yarn. It’s 
better than King Solomon’s Mines, I think,” said Tornfield. 

Julian hadn’t read King Solomon’s Mines. Good God! 
What had he. read? : 

ER the book you’ve got there? Any good?” Tornfield 
asked. 

“I don’t think you would like it very much,” Julian said. 

“What’s the yarn about?” asked Tornfield. 

“It isn’t exactly a yarn. It’s about... Oh, never mind,” 
said Julian, putting the book away in his dresser. 

“Come on, let’s have a look at it. Dont be a sneak,” said 
Tornfield. 

Tornfield gasped. He looked positively scared. He ran 
away without a word out of the room, as if an accident 
had happened, and presently brought Drayton, Murray Ma- 
jor, and Harry Foster. 

“Look, just look if you don’t believe me. Look at what 
he’s reading,” he said, still gasping. 

“My God!” exclaimed Murray Major as if witnessing a 
disaster. 

It was Mill’s Logic that Julian had picked up in the Char- 
ing Cross Road for half-a-crown. 

“My God!” Drayton repeated. Julian smiled. 

Once only he lost his temper. Above his dresser he had 
put up with drawing pins an oil sketch of the Duchess of 
Friedland, which Mr. Martin had given him. 

Some of the boys asked him whether the picture was of 
his mother. When he told them it wasn’t, they said it was his 
sweetheart. One day Julian found the picture daubed over 
with ink to represent moustaches and a goatee beard. He 
nearly screamed when he discovered it. He suspected it must 
be Tonks. Young Fitness, his roommate, when asked about 
it, said he wasn’t going to split. But Julian could see from 
his manner that he knew Tonks had done it. 

Before Hall, Julian went up to Tonks, red with rage, and 
charged him with the offence. Tonks laughed at first, saying 
something about the beard of Julian’s sweetheart. Then he 
looked scared when he saw how angry Julian was. Julian 

gave him a punch in the nose which made it bleed. They 
Örstarted fighting. Julian was so furious that, although Tonks 
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was bigger, he got the better of the tussle, and had him » 
down sprawling. The boys gathered round. Harry Foster made 
them stop. Julian and Tonks had to go up to the library. 

“Who started this row?” asked Drayton, who was proctor. 

“] did,” said Julian. ß 

But Drayton seemed to take no notice. He just smiled at 
Julian and looked at Tonks. Had Tonks gone to Julian’s 
room and put whiskers on the picture? 

“Yes.” Tonks admitted he had. 

“Ten strokes,” Drayton said. 

‘ “But I started it,” said Julian. “I punched Tonks in the 
nose.” 

But Drayton and the other boys again took no notice. 
Tonks took a cane from the mantelpiece. 

“Get ready, Tonks,” Drayton said. 

Tonks knelt on a chair, gripping the back. Drayton flour- 
- ished the cane which came down with a resounding whack 
across Tonk’s behind. Another whack, and then another, 
and another. Tonks squirmed, but made no sound. Julian 
looked on amazed, horrified. He wanted to start whacking 
Drayton. The brutes, the savages, the barbarians! 

Afterwards Tonks apologised to Julian, and was very de- 
cent. He offered to help him remove the ink from the pic- 
ture. They became rather friendly, though Julian could never 
like Tonks very much. 

The incident raised Julian immensely in the estimation of 
the house. Mr. Gumpton smiled at him, actually, meeting him 
that evening in a passage. The boys came to treat him with 
particular consideration. He was queer, but he was differ- 
ent, and couldn’t be treated quite in the same way as the 
other boys. He actually knew Latin, they discovered; and 
they formed a quite exaggerated idea of his learning, be- 
lieving seriously that he knew more than the beak. The 
Latin in Mr. Ferris’s division seemed indeed to Julian to 
be baby Latin. They were just beginning Virgil. It was like 
going back to baby school. At Hall the other boys would- 
get him to do their themes for them. Ferris’s comments 
sounded strange after the discourses of Signor Collini, who 
used to get quite excited when talking. The classical beak, a 
very quiet little man—he had to look up when speaking to 
Julian—seemed bored to death, and conducted the lesson in 
a tired, monotonous voice. He had a way of sniffing noisily. 

On one of the very first days he had explained to the 
division that Lavinium, where /Eneas had landed, was a 
town near Rome “now called Lavinio.” 
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“Is that not so, Bern?” he had appealed for confirmation in 
his bored voice. 

Julian felt rather embarrassed. He happened to have heard 
that matter about Lavinium thrashed out several times. Doc- 
tor Mommsen and Signor Lanciani had talked a whole after- 
noon about it, at his father’s. He did not know, he said, of 
any place called Lavinio. Ferris, very quietly, but with much 
consideration, drew him out. Julian said what he knew. 
There was a place in the Alban hills called Lanuvio, which 
used to be said among the common people to be the Lavin- 
ium of Virgil, and they even showed iron rings in a wall 
where the ships of /Eneas were said to have been moored. 
But that could hardly be, for Lanuvio was on a hillside, 
miles from the sea. The place appeared to be named after ° 
Juno lanuvia, so called because her statue was wrapped in 
goat’s wool. Doctor Mommsen and Signor Lanciani thought 
there never was any such place as Lavinium, which was 
really an old genitive plural of the name of a gens whose 
ancestress was Lavinia. 

Far from being at all embarrassed by his pupil’s erudi- 
tion, Mr. Ferris was interested, sniffed several times, and 
thereafter appealed, when any question arose, to Julian be- 
fore expressing an opinion. He became very friendly, in his 
quiet undemonstrative way, and would ask Julian up to his 
rooms, showing him his books and offering to lend them. 
They talked about Rome. Mr. Ferris had not been to Rome, 
but he had made a memorable trip to Athens and Greece, 
had had a scholarship to the British School at Athens, had 
worked with Sir Arthur Evans. He showed Julian plates in 
the Annual of the School, of the recent excavations at 
Knossos. Ferris walked about the room sniffing hard while 
Julian looked at the plates. 

“Grand; eh? Look at those vases with the octopuses. It’s 
changed all our notions of history. Linked up Europe with 
Egypt and with the Stone Age. Changed all the perspective.” 
Ferris sniffed and took a few steps about the room. “Of 
course, you understand, we can’t teach everything. I mean 
to say, we can’t teach-new perspectives. It’s not in the 
school tradition and we have to stick to the school tradition, 
you know. Of course we know that /Eneas never existed, 
and that Homer never existed, and that King Arthur never 
existed. But we’ve got to teach these things according to the 
school tradition—the seven Kings of Rome, the Kings and 
. Queens of England, and all that.” More vigorous sniffs. “What ° 

do you think of that goat with the kids? You see, if fellows 
once got into the habit of wondering whether ZEneas, or King 
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Arthur, or William Tell ever existed, there’s no telling where 
they would stop. It would do away with the authority of 
tradition. Some fellow might even start enquiring what evi- 
dence there is that Our Blessed Lord ever existed. That 
would upset everything, you see.. That’s why we have to stick 
to tradition.” : 

Ferris gave Julian a little extra tutoring to make up for 
the elementary work in the division. He read Lucretius with 
him, and twice a week they read the Greek dramatists. 
Julian had begun Xenophon at North’s. 

One day, after they had been doing an hour of the 
Agamemnon, Ferris began sniffing vigorousliy. Julian knew 
that he had something of importance to say. i £ 

“The days are beginning to draw in,” he said. Sniff, sniff, 
sniff, and a few paces up and down the room. “By the way, 
you know,” sniff, sniff, “you’re - wasting your time here.” 
Ferris went up to the window to see the day drawing in, 
and looked out in the direction of the Head’s house, as if 
to make sure that he was not being overheard. “Of course 

it will do you good to learn the ropes of the school, and 
all that sort of thing. But you can’t learn very much at 
Winton. You’re not supposed to. You ought to go in for a 
scholarship at Cambridge. Even if you don’t get it, it will 
do for matric. Tl see if I can drop a hint to the Head 
about it, eh?” _ 

“You’re awfully kind, sir,” Julian said. 

Ferris must have spoken about Julian to the other beaks, 
for they treated him with special consideration. Even Mr. 
Quantry, the maths master, was particularly friendly, al- 
though Julian made a poor show in his division. Mr. Quan- 
try’s passion was astronomy. He had a six-inch telescope 
and would invite Julian, on clear nights, to use the instru- 
ment, showing him the celestial wonders. He told him about 
parallaxes and ecliptic planes, and in his off-hand manner 
opened up to his eyes the cosmic abysses. 

“Wanted to get the Orion nebula into this old brass pipe 
for you, but it’s too- low and there’s a fog,” he would say, 
twisting about the screws of his instrument. “Beastly climate. 
Will be pretty damp for soccer on Saturday, I’m afraid. 
There. I’ve got you Andromeda instead. Pretty, what? One 
of the old boys who first wrote about it, fellow called 
Derham, gave it out that it was the abode of the Holy 
Trinity. A long way away, if I might say so. It’s near the 


‘ galactic plane, but you mustn’t run away with the idea that 
it's in our universe. No sir, 


i we’re Milky Way. The old sun 
is a star of the Milky Way. That Andromeda thing there— 
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broadside on, you see—is another universe. Nothing to do 
with ours. What? Those two. That’s gamma. A binary. The 
big one orange, the little one blue. Have the same absolute 
motion, so they hang together. Big orange sun has thrown 
out little blue sun. Old one getting a bit cooled down. When 
a piece of metal gets that color, it’s cooling down, isn’t it? 
For all we know, the orange one may no longer be there 
now. No parallax. More than five hundred light-years away. 
Magna Charta wasn’t yet signed when the light you see 
started off on its trip. Plenty of time for things to happen, 
what? Ah, Orion’s up a bit and the fog’s settling down. 
Let me have a tweak at the old blunderbuss. There she is. 
Now, you know, if our silly little solar system were dropped 
in there, you wouldn’t notice it.” 

Julian was awed. This new perspective reduced all others 
to insignificance. It was terrifying, almost. The whole world 
seemed as insignificant, as lonely as himself. 


After the first attempts at ragging him, when he had been 
new, the boys treated Julian almost as if he had been one 
of the beaks. His privileged position even excused the fact 
that he was no good at games. They laughed when he tried 
to bowl, and the captain saw to it that he should be kept 
fielding, though he wasn’t very much good at that, funking 
the easiest catches. But then, he was different. In spite of 
his being a sap, he wasn’t a prig, and in spite of his being 
no good at games he was a sport, stood his share generously 
in the sock shop, and was not pie, laughing heartily over 
Tonks’s stories. They were not bad boys; they were even very 
nice, more friendly and considerate than his schoolmates at 
North’s. What a pity they were such babies; their minds so 
entirely undergrown, so that scarcely could he, with the best 
will in the world, get into my sort of mental touch with 
them. They were affectionate and loyal and lovable as are 
young animals, and it was just as out of the question to ex- 
pect anything more than such loyal and lovable animality 
from them. 

In spite of his new interests and of the kindness of both 
the masters and boys, Julian was overcome at times by 
nostalgic misery. He set it down largely to the climate. The 
dim short days seemed to last no time. In the black desert 
of the playing fields the teams played football in semi- 
darkness. A grey, damp mist lay in stagnant drifts over the 
sodden ground. The walls of the school buildings oozed with 
" moisture. Round the tall trees flocks of rooks circled, cawing 
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dismally. It was dismalbeyond endurance, Julian sometimes 
thought. « 

One evening he had come up from Hall before the other 
boys to read over the letter he had received that morning 
from his mother, a letter that had been written in Rome. 
Overcome with nostalgia, he had laid his head on the pillow 
and sobbed. He did not hear his roommate, Harry, enter. 
Confused, he started when he felt Harry’s hand on his 
shoulder. 

“What’s the matter, Bern?” Harry asked. “Feeling home- 
sick, are you?” 

Julian nodded. 

“Every one feels like that at first, you know. But a fellow 
has to get over it. That’s why we’re sent to school, I sup- 
pose.” Harry spoke kindly. “It must be pretty tough though 
on you, with your people so far away. The mater and my 
brother Laurie have been in Italy. They are very fond of 
it. You’re pretty lucky, you know, to have been there so long. 
Tl tell you what, you must come down to our place some 
time. Tl write to mater and ask her about it. Next time I 
go up to town you must come along.” 


It was a week or two later, in London, that I first met 
Julian Bern. I had come down from Cambridge, and joined 
my father and my sister Nora in town, where we were to 
spend two days with my brother Harry. We at once took to 
his friend. I had been doubtful when I had heard that he 
was Lady Penmore’s nephew, having formed no very favor- 


able opinion of his cousin, Welby. At Winton, we used to 


call him “snotty Welby.” 

My father was in one of his most jovial moods and laid 
himself out to give the boys a good time. Having enjoyed 
no greater educational advantages himself than the local gram- 
mar school could afford, and seldom having strayed beyond 
our little provincial circle, he had an exaggerated respect for 
all that came under the heading of culture, and was even 
more impressed by a title. Harry, in his letters home, had 
spoken a good deal about Julian. Scarcely five minutes after 
we had met the boys at Paddington, my father enquired from 


Julian about his aunt, Lady Penmore. She was unfortunately 


out of town, Julian said, but he had written to her telling her 


of his visit and she had expressed regret that, owing to the 


presence of guests at Penwood, she would be unable to enter- 

‘tain his friends, hoping that she might do so on some later 
occasion. My father was plainly gratified by.Harry’s friend- 
ship with a boy so well connected. 


S 
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We did some shopping. It was not long to Christmas. 
Julian took the opportunity of buying gifts to send home. 
Afterwards my father suggested taking us to Madame Tus- 
saud’s. I succeeded in persuading him that we should go to 
the Tate gallery instead. In the evening, after dining_ at 
Simpson’s, we went to a musical comedy, and the following 
evening we saw the Wyndhams at the Garrick. 

“You must come down to our place for Christmas,” my 


* father said to Julian. There was the difficulty about asking 


the permission of Lady Penmore, who was Julian’s guardian 
in England, and to whom my mother had not been introduced. 
But Julian said that although his aunt would as a matter of 
course be expecting him, she had not definitely asked him 
down, and his cousin Welby would be away, having gone to 
India for the Durbar, so that there would probably be no 
young people at Penwood. He would like, he said, very 
much to come to us. 

“We shall have plenty of young people, at any rate,” 
my father said. 

It was eventually arranged. When school broke after Mi- 
chaelmas term, Julian came down with Harry to our place in 
Leicestershire. 

My mother, who had spent two years in Florence, was de- 
lighted to be able to talk about Italy. She had been brought 
up in that Italianate taste which had been the vogue two or 


three decades earlier and on which Queen Victoria had set 


the seal. My father had a great regard for my mother’s cul- 
 ture, and she was not insensible to the lustre of refinement 


which it cast upon the household. The house was cluttered 
like a picture gallery with Italian views, Arundel reproduc- 
tions of the Primitives, and Beato Angelico angels in Floren- 
tine gilt frames. There were prints of Rossetti, Holman 
Hunt, and Burne Jones. The walls had William Morris pa- 


- pers. The side tables and chiffoniers were loaded with models 
of the leaning tower of Pisa in alabaster, Venetian glasses, 
and majolica. 


As soon as Julian had arrived, my mother seized upon 


_ him before he had had time to be shown to his room, and 
talking so that he could not get a word in edgeways, asked 


him a thousand questions without waiting for him to answer. 
Wasn’t Rossetti too delightful? What did he think of his 
translations from Dante? Unfortunately she did not know very 


> much Italian herself, but they seemed perfect. Of course he 
had read Romola. Julian hadn’t. Oh, he must not miss that. 


It was one of the most beautiful books. It caught so per- 
fectly the spirit of the Italian Renaissance. She got the red- 
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bound volume down from the shelves, and gave it to Julian 
to read. 

I had been several times to Italy myself, and loved it, 
though perhaps in a slightly different manner from my moth- 
er. On the walls of my study were several large photographs 
of Michelangelo’s Sistine frescoes. Julian looked at them with 
interest. 

“One can see them much better like that, in. photographs, 
than by craning one’s neck to look at the originals,” I re- 
marked. 

“That’s true,” he said. “I never noticed the details of that 
‘Creation of Man’ so clearly.” 

“Magnificent, isn’t it?” I said. 

“Oh, yes, magnificent. But...” Julian hesitated. “But it’s 
really absurd, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, of course one must not take it literally. One must 
look upon it as a work of art, purely, as a fantasy, a beauti- 
ful poem,” I said. 

“But even a poem and a fantasy can’t help having ideas 
at the back of them. And Michelangelo didn’t mean it as a 
fantasy. He meant it literally. He really believed that man 
was created like that.” Julian looked at me with questioning 
eyes. 

“Well, of course, in his day people’s ideas were different. 
They didn’t know as much as we do,” I said casually. 

But Julian persisted. “There were people even in his day 
who had different ideas. Valla, for instance, who was secre- 
tary to the pope while Michelangelo was painting that, and 
Giordano Bruno. And it is all very well to say that one must 
look at it as a fantasy. There are plenty of people today to 
whom it is literal fact, who think of God like that, as an 
old man with a beard.” 

“People must have concrete images,” I said lamely. 

Julian cut in sharply.-“Look here, I’ve been going in for a 
little astronomy lately. Mr. Quantry, the maths teacher, you 
know, has been showing me things through the telescope. I 
knew, of course, that the universe is big, but when you 
come to look at actual things with your own eyes, it is 
somehow different. And then that...that old man making 
theatrical gestures. The two things are not on the same scale. 
Somehow I can no longer think of Michelangelo’s ‘Creation’ 
as grand when it is the very reverse of grand compared to 
the other thing, the reality. It is no longer grand, but paltry.” 

I kept silent for a moment. “We’re getting into deep 
water,” I said, laughing uneasily. I was at that time used 
to discussing metaphysics in a general sort of way academi- 
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cally, that is to say, quite safely. I had had to get up Paley, 
and at times discussed religion from the sectarian point of 
view of politics. But I had been brought up so consistent- 
ly to regard fundamental principles as a part of the ordinary 
conventions that it no more occurred to me to discuss them, 
apart from its being bad form to do so, than to discuss 
whether one should be patriotic and loyal to England, or 
why one should not wear a tall hat with a lounge jacket. 
It was one of the many conventions that made up the cycle 
of life in which I had grown. I did not look upon religious 
ideas with any vivid emotion. It was regarded as bad form 

to discuss them in a certain way, just as there were certain 
things connected with sex and the excretory functions which 
it was bad form to discuss. My whole training had been ex- 
pressly directed towards enabling me to distinguish “by in- 
stinct” what was good form and what was bad form. Julian, 
having been brought up abroad, had not, I understood, the 
same instinct so strongly developed. 

“Oh, of course, I haven’t thought very much about it,” he 
said. “I'm only telling you how it strikes me. There are, no 
doubt, plenty of arguments which would make the matter 
clear to me. I merely would like to know them. Perhaps you 
know of some book that I could read?” 

“I know a man at Clare who is going in for theology,” 
I said. “He is supposed to be a very brilliant fellow, is an 
Hulsean prizeman. T’]l write to him and let you know.” 

“Thanks,” Julian said. “You must think it silly of me. But 
since old Quantry showed me that nebula, I’ve quite lost 
my bearings.” 

“Tl write to my friend, and T’ll send you whatever he 
recommends,” I said. 

My father insisted on “showing Julian round the house.” 
Not that there was anything at all remarkable about the late 
Victorian house, but the ritual which gratified his possessive 
_ sentiments demanded that he should exhibit it to the visitor 
as if it had been a particularly interesting specimen of a 
fifteenth-century manor. He would walk round it, removing 
snails from the ivy, and fingering with an almost sensuous 
love the liver-colored bricks, treating the visitor to a detailed 
history of the plumber’s repairs and bills. j 

The yearly Saturnalia had begun, and were proceeding at 
an accelerating pace. Christmas was a much more important 
and significant ritual than it has since become. It was the 
formal celebration of the most sacred institutions of the Eng- 
lish middle-class, the home, the hearth, the family. It was 
"par excellence the festival of well-to-do bourgeois security. 
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The Christmas cards which represented the comfortable glow 
and warmth of the home by strips of red celluloid pasted 
over the perforations of the windows, while the outside world 
lay shrouded in the bleakness of a blanket of snow, sym- 
bolised the sentiment with which the “Englishman’s castle,” 
the funded centre of his property, was regarded. The display 
of comfortable affluence, the prescriptive benevolence and 
cheerfulness, the gathering of relatives and dependents at the 
festival of the hearth, were the ritual confirmation of our 
ideals, embodying all that was dearest and most fundamental 
in the English middle-class outlook, even to that bounteous 
protective attitude towards the lower classes, the servants, 
which was so safely pleasant in the security of established 
distinctions. ' 

The tables of knick-knacks, the Japanese screens, flower 
stands and superfluous furniture had been removed to less 
obtrusive positions to make more room. Some of the rugs had 
been rolled up and the floors waxed. Sliding doors had been 
thrown open, merging disparate rooms into one. Nora and 
our cousins Eva and Bertha were busy decorating the arches, 
the chandeliers, the frames of mirrors and pictures with holly, 
with crinkled colored paper, and, in subdued agitation, as 

though carrying out the ritual of some secret women’s mys- 

tery, with discreetly distributed mistletoe. Mrs. Parker, the 
housekeeper, and the maids shared the excitement, and 
worked from early morning like galley-slaves, with smiling 
cheerfulness. In the morning room which was kept locked, 
and which no one was allowed to enter without a special 
permit, the Christmas tree was being prepared in secrecy. 
Innumerable pictorial cards were accumulating on the 
plush of the mantel shelves. The postmen, reinforced by 
special recruits, overloaded with parcels, were calling every 
hour. The tradesmen’s entrance was occupied by a proces- 
sion of delivery men, pouring an endless stream of food into 
the house. The gaily colored Christmas numbers of the illus- 
trated papers, with Dicken’s Christmas Carol and the stereo- 
typed themes, though published some time since, occupied 
prominent positions on spare tables in the library. 

The invasion of uncles, aunts, and cousins began. My 
father was, if not genealogically, at least by recognised in- 
fluence and superior substance, the head of his clan. The 
house was, by a rearrangement of bedrooms, turned into a 
caravanserai accommodating an incredible number of people. 

‘ Uncle George, who was a colonel in the yeomanry, had 
come down from Leeds. My eldest uncle, John, my cousin 
Freeman, and his daughter Eva, represented three genera- 
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tions. Cousin Freeman came all the way from Sheffield by 
motor-car, causing a great sensation. He had had only three 
tire-bursts on the way and a stoppage of a few hours over 
. some minor mechanical trouble, and had taken only four times 
as long as the train. It was almost a record. My mother was 
frightfully upset when the thing came thundering, spluttering, 
and rattling menacingly, like some new, terrible engine of 
war, at the gate of the drive. Every one turned out to give 
a hand at drawing the Trojan horse into the smaller coach- 
house, whence the dogcart and the bicycles were taken out 
to make room for the monster. 

“Are you quite sure it’s safe, Herbert?’ my mother asked 
when three-quarters of an hour later Cousin Freeman, after 
having shed his leather overalls and washed off some of the 
grease and grime, came to greet her in the drawingroom. 
“One hears so many stories of fires and explosions.” 

She was less than reassured by Herbert’s asseverations. 
She was thinking of old types of automobiles. This was the 
latest Dion-Bouton, the perfection of mechanism. The thing, 
in truth, spoiled my mother’s Christmas. She could not get 
out of her mind the menacing proximity of the infernal en- 
gine, ready, in the coach house, to explode and blow up 
the whole place. She started whenever a cracker went off, 
apprehending the worst. 

An old schoolfriend of hers, Mrs. Douglas, was with us 
also. She had published a novel, of which seventeen copies, 
I believe, had been sold, and as a denizen of the world 
of literature, regarded herself as apart from the common 

_ throng. She prided herself upon her advanced ideas and lost 
no opportunity of reproving my mother’s old-fashioned Vic- 
torianism. Her husband was a doctor practising in Norfolk, 
and given to drink and illicit amatory adventures. Mrs. Doug- 
las lamented the unfair handicap which family anxieties 
and household cares placed upon her literary talents. 

- Our board, deployed to the full capacity of its supplemen- 
tary leaves and loaded with a miscellany of viands and 

crinkled paper, looked like a grocer’s counter. The solidity 
of the food made up, by the opportunity it provided for 
mastication, for the slightness of the conversational fare. 

There was, toward my father’s end of the table, the usual, 

annual stock-taking of family fortunes and chronicles, which 

“my mother, always somewhat uncomfortable when the sub- 
ject was broached, did her best to restrain, listening with one 
anxious ear to Uncle John’s reports on absent relatives and 
with the other to Herbert Freeman’s inexhaustible flow of 

"technical information of carburetters, tappet valves, and differ- 
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entials. Her anxiety did not prevent unpleasant incidents. 

“Do you know, Will,” said Uncle John to my father who, 
engrossed in the arduous task of carving the saddle of mut- 
ton, was precluded from effective participation in the ex- 
change of information, “I saw Granny Sherrocks the other 
day, and, you may believe it or not, she is still able to 
read her Bible without glasses.” 

“You don’t say so,” my father responded, while struggling 
with the anatomy of the carcass. “How old would she be 
now?” The lady in question was my father’s mother’s sister. 

“If you want to know my own private opinion,” said 
Uncle John, “she is at least two years over a hundred. 
But, of course, nobody knows for sure. Let me see. It’s over 
forty years that she was at Dasely with Lord Golders as 
housekeeper, and before that... .” 

My mother, nearly jumping from her chair, shouted to 
my father, asking him whether he had attended the last meet- 
ing of the Board of the Conservative Working Men’s Insti- 
tute. 

“Rather, my dear,” said my father with enthusiasm. “Nora, 
will you help the cauliflower? And, would you believe it, I 
found that they were actually taking in the Daily News and 
a terrible radical rag by that fellow Robert Blatchford. Pass 
the currant jelly to Uncle John, Harry. I pointed out to 
the Committee that it was simply disseminating poison. They 
saw my point, fortunately, and we now only allow the 
Morning Post, the Daily Mail, and The Times.” 

“Politics upsets the minds of people,” my Uncle George 
remarked, “but all the same, they should take an intelligent 
interest in the defence of the country.” He affected the style 
and manner of an army man, although his main pursuits, 
being chiefly connected with the production of household 
china, were essentially pacific. He was fond of interspersing 
his conversation with references to India and South Africa, 
despite the fact that his own strategic activites had not ex- 
tended beyond Pontefact. It was most regrettable, he thought, 
that neither Harry nor I had joined the yeomanry. 

“But, George,” my mother protested, “now that this dread- 
ful war, which seemed as if it would never end, is over, 
we are not going to have any more wars. It’s positively old- 
fashioned to talk about wars, isn’t it, Erica?” she said, ap- 
pealing to Mrs. Douglas. 

‚Is Victorian,” said Mrs. Douglas. “That stupid and dis- 
graceful South African business was the last flash in the pan 
of our Victorian army colonel government.” 
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“But look at Germany,” Uncle George protested. “I dis- 
trust Germany.” 

; “Nonsense, George. Why, the German emperor was shoot- 
wis Sandringham the other day with the King,” my mother 
said. 

“’m going in to Leicester this afternoon, mother,” said 
Harry. “Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“Ask Mrs. Parker, will you,” my mother said. “I think 
she wants some things sent from Buckley’s.” 

Julian enjoyed the bicycle rides with Harry over the frosted 
roads skirted with fields and bare trees to which the hoar- 
frost glittering in the winter sunshine imparted a spurious 
Christmas-card appearance. Nora sometimes accompanied 
them on her “Sunbeam.” It was considered rather ultra- 
modern and daring of her to run about the country on a 
bicycle with boys. My mother, as she was telling Mrs. Doug- 
las apologetically, had been doubtful about allowing Nora 
to have the bicycle. She had given way before her per- 
sistence. So many young girls were doing it now. Of course 
it did not very much matter in the case of young girls. 
Nora was only fourteen. But when once they had become 
accustomed to waggling their legs in public, what was to 
stop them from doing the same when they grew up? They 
might even go as far as those absurd and shameless hussies 
in Paris who rode in bloomers in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Mrs. Douglas laughed at my mother’s scruples. “The whole 
matter resolves itself,” she said, “into the question: When do 
women cease to have legs? The whole of Victorian morality 
rests, in practice, upon the anatomical convention that wom- 
en, like the Queen of Spain, do not possess legs. The 
skirt alone has, for centuries, stood between our system of 
morals and dissolution. Now the chief bulwark of our morals 
is breaking down. The bicycle, my dear, has brought about 
the first breach—-or perhaps I should say the first breeches. 
And the whole edifice is now in danger. Yes, the whole edi- 
fice of our morals, of our social fabric, even, the family, the 
home...Once admit that women have legs, and the whole 

thing is bound to come tumbling down.” 

“Really, Erica, you say some dreadful things,” my mother 
said, with an indulgent smile, not believing, of course, that 
her friend really meant what she said, and setting down 
Mrs. Douglas’s propensity to shock people to the literary tem- 
perament, of which a desire to &pater le bourgeois appeared 
to be an integral constituent. As a matter of fact, Mrs. 
"Douglas was painfully, almost morbidly, modest in respect 
of bodily pudicity. For instance, although her husband was 
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a medical man, she had sought out-a lady doctor, whom 
she was in the habit of consulting about her ailments, not 
being able to bring herself to confide to a male practitioner. 
Her revolt against Victorian prudery, which was genuine and 
lively, arose, no doubt, from the frustrations caused by her 
own invincible prudery. 

Julian, with my brother and sister, rode into Leicester 
along the old Roman Fosse Way. The little town was 
thronged. Country gentry, farmers, factory hands, crowded 
the High Street and the. Clock Tower Square, doing their 
last moment Christmas Eve errands. The shops, decorated 
with holly, cottonwool snow, tinsel, and red ribbons, were 
plying a roaring trade. After doing some errands for my 
mother, Harry, with Julian and Nora, went into Buckley’s 
teashop and had cream puffs and chocolate. The steaming 
beverage, the creamy pastry were delicious after the brisk 
ride in the frosty air. The shop was crowded. Every one 
was greeting every one else, cheerily. 

As they came out on to the crowded pavement, a voice 
called out: “Merry Christmas, Master Harry. Merry Christ- 
mas, Miss Nora.” The greetings came from a group of fac- 
tory girls who were staring at the bedizened display of 
cakes, Christmas puddings, and mince pies in the shop win- 
dow. The young girl, with a bright smiling face, a grey 
shawl round her shoulders, who had called out the greetings 
had two little boys with her, evidently her brothers. They 
were tiny, weedy-looking creatures in men’s clothes clumsily 
cut down for them. One of the boys had bare feet, purple 
with cold and swollen with chilblains. They were staring hun- 
grily at the cakes in the window, their steaming breath dim- 
ming the plate-glass. “Merry Christmas, Annie,” Harry and 
Nora responded, as they passed on to where they had left 
the bicycles. Nora.noticed Julian looking at the little boy’s 
feet. She turned back and gave the girl some pennies out 
of her purse. The girl with the bright smile thanked her 
profusely. 

“Who is she?” Julian asked Harry. 

“Oh, just a girl from the factory,” Harry said rather 
casually, looking away, busy with his bicycle. “Father’s fac- 
tory, you know,” he added after a moment. 

“Is it an iron factory?” Julian asked. 

“No, stockings,” Harry said. 

Nora had joined them again. She and Harry appeared a 
little embarrassed. It was a rule in our house that the factory 
was never mentioned. My mother was particularly insistent 
upon the observance of the rule. i 
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- The intensive fanning up of the collective “Christmas 
spirit” has a compelling effect which is difficult to resist. 
Despite some secret twinges of underlying nostalgia, Julian 
entered into the artificially stimulated gaiety. Gifts and let- 
ters from home, which had been forwarded by Lady Pen- 
more, helped more than anything else to make the day 
joyful for him. His father had sent him a long-coveted 
- - treasure. It was an unhoped-for surprise—a microscope. After 
- the excitement of opening parcels and letters, Christmas day 
wore a somewhat Sabbatical dulilness. We drove to church 
at Aylestone, a couple of miles away, in the landau, having 
with some difficulty defeated Cousin Herbert’s plot to drive 
us there in the car. After the prolonged midday orgy of 
- food, a slumbrous apathy fell upon the house during the 
- remainder of the brief afternoon. The Christmas-tree party, 
 attended by some of our younger friends, was small and 
early. 
It was on Boxing Day that we had our big parties, an 
- early dance ostensibly for the “young people,” followed by 
- another for the “grownups,” although the line of demarca- 
tion was vague and the two functions merged into one an- 
- other. Some of our guests, the Kendricks and the Dingwals, 
- had come to lunch. 
> Felicia Kendrick was a pretty girl in her way, with large 
bright eyes and a wealth of fluffy golden hair. She affected 
a liveliness of manner, which added, she supposed, to the 
 brilliancy of her dollish beauty. Felicia paid such pro- 
_ nounced attention to Julian that everyone was made a little 
_ uncomfortable. Her silly mother, who had an infatuated no- 
tion of her daughter’s good looks, did nothing to control 


er. 

As for Julian, he was miserably embarrassed. He had 
 scarcely known any girls, the early segregation of the sexes 
g being much.more complete on the continent, and more par- 
 ticularly in Italy, than in England. The one or two school 
friends who occasionally came to see Viola, he had scarcely 
 spoken to. He had met girls at the dancing classes which he 
had attended at the Marchesa Ruspoli’s palace, but social 
intercourse was there strictiy formal, under the eyes of whole 
 rows of chaperones lined up against the walls of the ball- 
_ room. At Viareggio the formality of the little dances had, 

among the younger portion of the company at any rate, 

been scarcely less great. The comparative freedom, in a 

superficial sense at least, with which young people of opposite 
\sexes have the opportunity of mingling in England had no 
Beounterpart on the continent. 
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Felicia, in an open and exaggerated manner, which served 
to sanction the playful boldness of her flirting, threw herself 
at Julian’s head. His manifest shyness only instigated her to 
greater delight in embarrassing him. She told him he was 
her chosen sweetheart. She made him sit beside her, and 
took his arm to walk about the house and conservatory. 
Julian, crimson with embarrassment, was too confused to: 
keep step with her as she promenaded him amid smiling 
onlookers. 

When, in the evening, the dancing began, the arrival of a 
number of other boys somewhat relieved him of Felicia’s 
attentions, which became dispersed among a bevy of young 
fellows. By the end of the evening she seemed to have for- 
gotten all about Julian. He danced with her three times, but 
made-it his duty to ask Nora, who introduced him to several 
partners. 

There were kissing games and full opportunity was taken 
of the mistletoe’s licentious functions. Julian kissed Nora, 
Felicia, and a fat girl whom he could not avoid saluting. 
Mere pecks on the cheeks. Though he might not have had the 
courage to own the fact, he had never before kissed a girl. 
It was strangely disturbing. But he was more conscious of 
his shyness, his embarrassment, than of any excitement. 
Neither the charms of Felicia Kendrick nor those of any 
other of his partners exercised upon him any conscious at- 
traction. 

There was one young girl he had noticed who seemed to 
him delightfully pretty. She was very quiet and had danced 
little. She had a sweet, gentle face, and she was, he thought, 
the prettiest girl in the room. He had not been introduced 
to her. The interest which the girls he had danced with failed 
to arouse was transferred to her, and his eyes kept seeking 
her while he took his partners round. When, in the square 
dances, he happened to touch her hand, it was with a 
strange thrill. Nora, seeing him without a partner, asked him 
whether there was any particular girl to whom he would like 
to be introduced, and he indicated the girl, who, throughoüt 
the evening, had been his cynosure. 

His heart throbbed with excitement as he put his arm 
around her. 

- “Do you like dancing?” he said to. her. 

“Ye-es,” she answered. 

“Do you live near here?” he queried after a silence. 

“Ye-es,” she replied. 

“It's getting very warm,” he remarked. 

“Ye-es,” she agreed. ' 
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He gave up the effort to make conversation. 

“Would you like me to take you in for some supper?” 
he enquired as he led her back to her seat. 

“No-0,” she answered. 

‚Disillusioned, Julian abandoned the nymph about whom 
his dreams of that evening had been woven. The creature 
was a nitwit. She was not so pretty either, as he had 
thought. What could have made him think her beautiful? 

He strolled into the supper-room, where Harry and some 
other boys were drinking claret-cup and eating jellies and 
trifles. There was a group of girls, too, laughing and chat- 
ting. Supper was in full swing. The boys, Julian noted, tended 
to foregather by themselves, the girls likewise. Banter and 
chaff passed between them, collectively, uncomplimentary 
remarks verging on rudeness. Felicia came in with two other 
girls, joining the others. Jack Dingwal called out a line of a 
popular song: “And her golden hair was hanging, was hang- 
ing down her back.” 

“Shut up, you big lout,” Felicia countered. 

“You are a guzzler, Nettie,” another boy said to the fat 
girl, who was having a second helping of trifle. “You were 
eating chocs in the choir all through service yesterday.” 

-“] didn’t,” Nettie said. 

“You did. I saw you,” the boy rejoined. 

Julian hadn’t the right technique, he perceived, not the 
proper technique at all with girls. 

As Julian was helping himself to claret-cup, Mrs. Doug- 
las, who had been playing bridge most of the evening and 
had just come into the room, called to him: “Bless me, not 
that stuff. It’s for the children. Come this way and have 
some bubbly.” 

Julian laughed. “But I'm only a few months older than 

Harry, after all,” he said. 

“Oh, that’s nothing to do with it,” she said. “Harry and 
the boys are children, and, if you ask me, will never be 
anything else. You... well, it’s different. You haven’t been 
- dancing with the babies, have you?” 

“But of course,” Julian said, amused. He liked Mrs. Doug- 
las’s blunt, outspoken ways. 

“Tut, tut. Too bad,” she said. “Here, have some grown- 
- up champagne. Is this stuff fit to drink, Will?” she called 
to my father. 

“Veuve Clicquot, of the best,” he said, with pride. 

. “Pah! too sweet. Where’s the Monopole? That’s better. 
You will ask me to dance, young man,” she said to Julian, 
“when you have sufliciently recovered from your infantile | 
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dissipations and are sufficiently intoxicated. But I warn you, 
I waltz like a cow.” 

In mother’s sittingroom, temporarily transformed into a 
cardroom and general refuge for the elder members of the 
company, Herbert Freeman was, for the tenth time, ex- 
plaining to my father and Uncle George the mechanism of 
magnetic ignition. I had been taking a hand at a rubber 
with mother, Mr. Dingwal, and Miss Kemp. People dropped 
in informally, had supper, and danced a little. But the 
boisterousness of the youngsters, who, far from giving up the 
ballrcoom to their elders were only just beginning to be 
thoroughly worked up, restrained the others. 

Julian, after he had danced with Mrs. Douglas and with 
Miss Kemp, sat down on a sofa. 

Near him was a girl who, having her hair up, was to be 
reckoned among the grown-ups. She was, in fact, no more 
than eighteen, though with her quiet, intelligent face she 
might have been taken for some years older. She had come 
late, and after sitting a while in the upper room, had sat with. 
Eva Freeman. When one of the Dingwal boys came to ask 
the latter to dance, the girl, after some moments, turned to 
Julian. 

“You must find all this terribly dull,” she said. 

“Oh, no,” Julian said, wishing to be polite. “Everyone 
seems to be having a good time.” 

“They are easily amused, fortunately,” the girl said. “But 
you, you must think us very.,.very provincial. You have 
lived in Italy, Mrs. Douglas was telling me. How lucky you 
are! I had one brief glimpse of Rome. It is one of my few 
treasured memories. Here, you don’t know what it is, to be 
buried here.” 

“Yes, I suppose it gets dull after a time,” Julian said. 

“Dull! The boredom is stifling. Everyone is, of course, very 
nice and thoroughly kind and friendly, and all that. But—” 
she made a little gesture, throwing up her hands. She had 
an oval face, with hair simply dressed, and dark, intelligent 
eyes. Julian thought her face very sweet. 

He smiled. “Yes, I think I understand what you mean. 
One’s mind must get rather cramped, when life is so limited, 
so monotonous.” 

“It is so cramped at times that one could almost scream,” 
the girl said. “Often I have dreamed of getting away by 
‚ myself, to Italy, or Paris.” 

“Why don’t you?” Julian asked simply. 
She smiled wanly. “A girl can’t do those things. It isn’t 
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done. A girl has always to be attached to someone else, par- 
ents, or husband. She cannot live her own life.” 

“Yes, I know. But then, most girls, I suppose, don’t want 
to live their own lives, as you say,” Julian said. 

“That’s just it. If they really wanted to, all or most of 
them, I don’t see what there would be to stop them. But 
most think they would like a home, which means looking 
after someone else, although it is called having someone to 
look after one. So there is hardship because people accept 
the hardship.” She spoke quietly, seriously. 

“What do you do?” Julian asked. “Have you someone to 
look after you?” 

I have an invalid mother to look after,” the girl said. 
“I do a little teaching, for something to do. And I read, and 
read. But,” she added apologetically, “I am keeping you 
from dancing.” 

“Would you care to? I ought to have asked you before,” 
Julian said. 

“If you like. By the way, we haven’t been introduced. My 
name is Sylvia Chantry. I know who you are.” 

A lady was playing a waltz. She played rather well, bet- 
ter than those who had presided at the piano most of the 
evening. It was a slow, dreamy waltz. 

“You don’t dance much in Italy, do you?’ asked Sylvia. 

Julian told her of his dancing classes, and of the little 
dances, in the summer, at Viareggio. “Do I dance very 
badly?” he asked. 

“Not at all, you dance very well. Only, you should hold 
yourself not quite so stiffly. And you should hold me tighter. 
Ah, that’s better, that’s much better.” 

It was delightful holding her pressed closely against him. 
They spoke little while they danced. 

“Let’s sit down somewhere,” she said. They did not dance 
the encore. She took his arm and led him to the conserva- 
tory. 

“What do you read?” Julian asked her. 

“You wouldn’t be interested. Novels. A great many, I’m 
sorry to say. They are written for women who can only live 
by proxy, in imagination. Men read books for a real purpose. 
To build up their world.” 

“Oh, I think they too live a great deal in imagination. I 
certainly do,” said Julian. “It is not always satisfactory, 
either.” He looked at the fine hairs that strayed, displaced, 
in front of her ears, dark against her cheek, at the folds of 
her prune-colored taffeta dress. How much, he thought, of 
the grace and aroma of her presence there could be conveyed 
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in a book? Very little! Imagination wasn’t quite the same 
thing. 2 [127% ) 

She seemed to follow his thought. “Yes,” she said, it’s all 
artificial, unreal. And even the best of our English writers— 
they run away from life, from reality. Meredith, or George 
Moore. Or the American, Henry James—have you read him? 
They’re artists. Too much so. Their work is so full of art 


that life is quite crowded out. Do you know Dostoievsky?” 
Julian didn’t. 


“Or Strindberg?” 

“Neither. I am very ignorant.” i 

“Well—they don’t run away from real life. It’s a new lit- 
erature—new and real. We English. Our minds are drift- 
ing into artificial worlds, as conventional and unreal as— 
all this.” 

They talked a while longer about books, asking, “Have 
you read this? Have you read that?” Julian felt closer to 
Sylvia, and more at home, than he had yet done in regard 
to ahyone he had met in England. 

He noticed, not directly above where they were sitting, but 
sufficiently near, a spray of mistletoe. But he did not dare to 
take advantage of it. 

Sylvia followed the direction of his eyes. 

“Do you want to kiss me?” she said quite simply, without 


- 


Julian’s lips lingered deliciously on her soft warm cheek, 

is arm round her shoulder. He sought her lips. Sylvia, a 
little recalcitrant, let him kiss her mouth, her eyes closed. 
But she drew away, turning her head aside, from his too 
eager and persistent lips. | 

They remained silent a moment. Julian’s head was in a 
whirl. 5 

“We had better take a turn or two in the dance room,” 
Sylvia said. “Then you can take me to Mrs. Douglas.” 

He detained her as long as she let him on the dance 
floor. Then she insisted, and he took her to where Mrs. 
Douglas was finishing a rubber of bridge. 

“Ah, Sylvia,” she said as the girl came up to her, “you 
have been flirting with Julian.” e 

When, at the unheard-of hour of half-past-two, Julian 
closed the door of his room behind him, after Harry had 
called out good night, his head reeled in strange confusion. 
Had he enjoyed himself? He supposed he had. But why, then, 
‚ Was he so curiously uneasy, dissatisfied. How awkward, how 

clumsily embarrassed he had been! How stupid he must have 
been thought! What a fool Felicia had made of him. And 
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Sylvia, what must she have thought of him? Sylvia. He un- 
dressed, tired, and yet in some way too excited to sleep. He 
washed in the warm water that had grown tepid. But he did 
not wash his face. His lips had touched Sylvia’s. No, it 
could not be. What a fool he was! He sank to sleep as in 
drunken incoherence, his thoughts dancing in confusion. 
During the days following, the congestion of the house 
was relieved, and the disturbance of Christmas gradually sub- 
sided. Uncle George had to hasten to an inspection of the 
volunteers. The Freemans’ exit was ignominious. A whole 
forenoon was spent in strenuous efforts to get the engine of 
the car started. Despite the biting cold, Herbert, in his shirt- 
sleeves, perspired from his exertions. The servants carried 
pails of hot water from the kitchen. The thing only emitted 
brief splutters and explosions. My mother, in the drawing- 
room, spent a nerve-racked morning. At last, some time after 
lunch had been due to be served, perseverance was Te- 
warded, and Herbert, with Mildred and Eva in the tonneau, 
drove triumphantly and clamorousiy down the drive and 
through the gates. But they had not proceeded a hundred 
yards down the road when, as Herbert put the machine in 
top-gear, it stalled, and nothing could incude it to start 
again. I went over to Perkins’s farm to procure assistance, 
and George, coming up presently with his plough team, grin- 
ning broadliy, drew the car to Glen Parva station, where it 
was loaded on to a railway truck. The Freemans, after re- 
turning to the house for a belated lunch, were driven into 


Leicester in the carriage. 


A relative quiet followed the Christmas turmoil. The boys, 
who had for some days been cleaning their skates, got an 
opportunity to use them on the neighboring ponds, but 
Broadwater, the favorite resort for the sport, had not yet 
been pronounced safe. Julian, who, strange to say, had had 
a few days’ experience on a flooded tennis-court in Rome, 
soon found his balance on the ice, after we had taken him 
round once or twice. 

We saw the New Year in at the Costons, at Cranne Hall. 
Julian had hoped that Sylvia Chantry might have been there. 
But it was a County crowd and few of our usual set had 
- been asked. My mother was inordinately proud of her being 
on calling terms with Lady Coston, and delicately impressed 
upon Julian the importance of the privilege. My father, by 
some private arrangement with my mother, usually managed 
to be engaged or to have a headache when she called at 
'Cranne Hall. It was one of the best places in the County. 
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Although little else was discussed but the respective merits 
of the Cottesmore, Fernie, and Quorn packs, and the various 
incidents of the season’s runs, Julian felt somehow more at 
ease among people who were themselves at ease than he had 
done with our people. Dorothy Coston, a big florid blonde, 
was supposed to have a voice, and had had it expensively 
trained. She sang Caro mio ben, and a Neapolitan song, 
mostly flat. On her apologising to Julian for her Italian, he 
was able to give her some hints, and went over the words 
of the scores with her. He talked of the Italian opera, of 
the singers of another age whom he had seen in Rome, Ma- 
rio, just before he died there poverty-stricken in a lodging 
house. Mr. Bern had known the singer, and had taken Julian, 
when very young, to see him. He had heard Nevada in the 
Sonnambula, still charming, when her voice had dwindled to 
a trickle. 

The men talked of nothing but hunting, and on its coming 
out casually that Julian had ridden with the Cheriton pack 
and had attended the meets in the Campagna, he rose greatly 
in their regard. It was remarkable, Julian thought, what a 
charm the good fellows had in spite of complete mental 
vacuity. Lady Coston thought Julian very distinguished. A 
great deal of whiskey was consumed, and the New: Year was 
brought in with barbaric noise. ; 

In the morning Mrs. Douglas sallied out to pay an 
early New Year call. 

“Come with me,” she said to Julian. 

“Upon whom .are we calling” he asked, when they had 
set out, striding in the glittering frosted morning. 
“On the little schoolmistress,” Mrs. Douglas said curtly, 
without comment. 

They turned up the lane by the schoolhouse and came to 
the small marlstone house that stood on rising ground, sur- 
rounded by a patch of garden, now bare. A red setter came 
yapping from the back of the house to the gate, prancing in 
silly fashion as Mrs. Douglas rang the bell. 

Sylvia herself opened the door, radiantly surprised. 

“So you have come to bring the New Year in,” she said to 
Mrs. Douglas. “Down Rufus, down,” she called to the fawn- 
ing dog. 

In the sittingroom, lit by the bright log fire, sat the mother, 

wrapped in a knitted shawl. 
“Ah, this will be my last New Year,” she said at once, 
doleful and self-pitying. 

“You have said the same thing, you know, each year 
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since IT know not how long, Mother,” Sylvia said, bending 
over her and patting her shoulders. 

“Aye, aye, but this time will be the last. You will soon 
be rid of me,” the old woman whimpered. 

While Mrs. Douglas shouted to Mrs. Chantry, who was 
very deaf, the. contradictions which her forebodings were 
intended to elicit, Sylvia brought in a decanter of sherry 
and some sponge biscuits. 

“And have you been doing any more painting lately, Syl- 


via”’ Mrs. Douglas asked. 


“No, I’ve dropped that almost—like everything else,” said 


Sylvia. 


“Silly girl. You shouldn’t, you mustn’t neglect your riches. 
Show him your drawings, do.” Mrs. Douglas glanced at Julian. 
“He is a connoisseur, you know, an artist.” 

“] am only an amateur...in all things,” Sylvia said. 

“What could be better than to be a lover of all things? 
Heaven preserve us from specialists and experts. Go,” Mrs. 
Douglas said, “and show Julian your drawings.” 

Sylvia led the way to her “den,” as she called it, a low, 


- raftered room with a bay window looking on to the gar- 


den, lined with bookshelves painted green, all arranged with 
exquisite taste and neatness. 
“How delightful,” Julian exclaimed. “I was about to let 


- slip an awful left-handed compliment. I nearly said: “What 


a delightful place to be alone in.’ ” 
Her laugh was silvery. “Well, there is no harm in saying 
what you mean. Of course, it is to be alone in. Not to en- 


- tertain company, sir!” 


“But what a well-furnished aloneness you have! Better 
than most people’s company,” he said. 

There were water-colors about, clean, light washes of 
pure color. Some were of Bruges and of villages on the 


" Rhine. Julian surveyed them, surprised. 


“Clever! They are enormously clever. Why, that’s not 
amateur work. You have got effects straightway, at a stroke.” 
“Jf I had time, I might do something. But I have never 


had the opportunity for continuous work. I suppose, after 


all, that if one can please and amuse one’s self a little, that 


should be enough. As for pleasing other people, is it worth 


- while?” She tossed her head with a little shrug. 


‘*Don’t be morbid. Why not? Isn’t anything one enjoys 


_ worth while?’ Julian looked at the glint of the light caught 


ref =. 
Den 7: 


in her hair, frivolous over the serious face. j 
“The trouble is that one can seldom do what one enjoys. 


_ Then, one tries to believe that one enjoys what one does...” 


a 
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Julian glanced round at the books on the shelves. “And 
you told me you read novels mostly! Why, here is stuff for 
hard chewing. Psychology, political economy. And German, 
You read German!” 

“I was at school some time at Königswinter,” she said. 

“Ah, and our German professor, you have his books! My 
father knew him.” Julian told her of his faint remembrance 
of the German professor who had patted him on the head. 

“Friedrich Nietzsche! You saw him!” Sylvia exclaimed, 
with shining eyes, looking at Julian with some awe, as if 
rays should have lingered upon his brow as on that of 
Moses. “He, even though dead, is pulling up the stupid old 
world by the roots.” 

“But is he right? Isn’t he just a little strange?” asked 
Julian. 

“Right or wrong—what does it matter? He gets at the 
roots of things—lays them bare. It’s time the old tree died, 
maybe, and it won’t long survive this sort of—uprooting.” 

Julian turned her words over in his mind, then gave a 
little Jaugh. “I am supposed to have enjoyed ‘opportunities’ 
as you say, and you, who complain of your seclusion, have 
a larger world than I have.” 

“But you are a child,” she said maternally. 

“And you, a grandmother?” he mocked. 

“Oh, one’s age! Years are but a rough measure,” Sylvia 
granted. 

“You see, you see! You are a sophist! Sauce for the 
goose...” Then, extinguishing his smile, he picked up a 
book that lay on a table. He read the title: Geschlecht und 
Charakter. 

“Something that has just come from Germany. The groans 
of a tortured youth,” Sylvia said. 

“Tortured by what?” he asked. 

Sylvia did not answer at once. “You will know,” she 
said, looking away. “But it is cold here. Let’s go back to the 
sittingroom.” . 

Julian detained her, with his eyes. Then, boldly, he kissed 
her. She submitted, but without surrender. 2 

“Don’t be silly,” she said, smiling with a sad seriousness. 
She stroked his hair a moment. “Don’t be silly,” she re 
peated. 

“Well, isn’t she clever?” Mrs. Douglas asked. 

“Too clever,” Julian said. | 

“For what?” Mrs. Douglas asked. 1 

“To be happy, he means,” Sylvia put in. | 
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“Oh, nonsense, nonsense. One need not be stupefied to be 
happy,” said Mrs. Douglas. 

“Why is it,” Julian asked Sylvia, while half addressing 
Mrs. Douglas, “that you are so much more intelligent than 
the boys? Are girls more intelligent than boys?” 

“Simple,” Mrs. Douglas said. “Boys get more education.” 

They laughed, thinking the while how little there was to 
laugh at in the atrocity of education that could amputate 
the mind. 

Mrs. Douglas rose, shouting fresh encouragements to Mrs. 
Chantry, who disclaimed them and reiterated her premoni- 
tions. 

The next morning, when the maid who brought Julian his 
tea and hot water drew the curtains open, a white glow 
filled the room, thrown from the ceiling and killing all the 
color. There had been a fall of snow. Outside was a great 
silence. Voices were heard near the house, but no footfalls. 

Harry was disappointed because of the skating. Now they 
would have to wait till the snow was swept away at Broad- 
water. Julian used the quiet to write letters and to browse 
among the books. 

“Well, how did you like Romola?” my mother asked him 
as he returned the volume. We were sitting, my mother, 
Mrs. Douglas, and I, in the drawingroom, and the maids had 
drawn the curtains before bringing in tea. 

“You. don’t mind if I say what I really think, Mrs. 
Foster?” 

“Why, of course not. You didn’t like it, then?” 

“It seemed to me very unsatisfactory, almost ridiculous,” 
Julian said. “The writer seems to have labored terribly to 
lay the local color on as thickly as possible. But her people 
are not Italians at all. They are English. The whole thing 
is English, not Italian. I suppose it can’t be helped. It’s like 
- those pictures there, of Alma Tadema’s. Those are not Roman 
women. They are nice English ladies dressed for a fancy 
ball. They have just been to a church meeting, or been 
shopping in Bond Street.” 

“Bravo, bravo!” Mrs. Douglas cried. “I dont know a thing 
about Italy or ancient Rome, but that’s just what I’ve always 
 felt.” 
“Even Rossetti...” Julian began. 

“But Rossetti is an Italian,” my mother put in. 

| “Maybe,” said Julian, “but I suppose he couldn’t help be- 
coming English. At any rate, that Dante and Beatrice are 
English, not Italian at all.” 

Of course, of course,” Mrs. Douglas said. “All that 
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pseudo-Italianate stuff, I knew it wasn’t genuine, that it was 
merely playing at fancy dress. It's a long time since I read 
Romola, but I remember the young lady—what’s her name, 
Tessa”—making some remarks about Boccaccio, exactly in 
the spirit of Bayswater. It made me die of laughing. How 
could it be otherwise? None of our dear Victorian old wom- 
en was ever able to get out of her stuffy, nasty Victorian 
skin. How could they be expected to get into an un-English 

skin, the Victorians, a wicked Italian skin?” 

“Oh, come, come, Mrs. Douglas,” I said, “aren’t you a bit 
hard on your bugbears, the Victorians, as you call them? They 
weren’t so narrow as you make out. You couldn’t call George 
Eliot herself stuffy. What about Henry Lewes, and her trans- 
lation of Strauss? And Morris, and Matthew Arnold, and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, and Ruskin, haven’t they all pitched 
into ‘barbarians and Philistines’?” 

Mrs. Douglas smiled. “That’s just what makes them so 
amusing. They tried, they tried honestly and hard, to be 
broad-minded, and liberal, and all that. But they simply 
couldn’t. Any more than that George Eliot could be Italian 
Renaissance, try as she would. She was an English parson’s 
daughter, and for all her Strauss and her Tübingen theology, 
an English parson’s daughter she remained. Mat Arnold 
and his tiresome sister remained a schoolmaster and school- 
maam. That unsufferable, psalm-singing old Ruskin fancied, 
like Morris, that he became a socialist. A nice, Bayswater, 
afternoon-tea socialism!” 

“Well, it seems to me that they have all shown a pretty 
courageous, liberal spirit, though I don’t know that I would 
care to go all the way with them,” my mother said. “What 
would you have had them do, Erica? Throw bombs, start a 
revolution?” % 

“I wasn’t talking about revolution,” Mrs. Douglas said. 
“Doubtless a revolution will come some day. But I was 
merely thinking of literature, of truth in literature. And I 
say that our great Victorians were not able to be real in 
literature, because they were not able to be real in life. They 
thought of literature as a way of looking away from facts. 
That’s why they went to Italy, to the Renaissance, to the 
romantic Middle Ages, to fancy-dress performances at which, 
as our young friend was pointing out, they remained, under 
their stage properties, just what they were, complacent, 
‚ middle-class Victorians.” 

“You are incorrigible, Erica,” my mother said. “They did 
face facts, it seems to me.” 

“They did not. They could not. Any more than you can, 
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Helen,” Mrs. Douglas said. “Do you face any of the facts 
about you? You are facing that coal fire, just now. Very 
nice, isn’t it? Do you face the fact of what it costs in labor 
and suffering? Do you face the fact of where your nice Ros- 
setti pictures and your nice books come from? They come 
from Will’s factory.” 

My mother gave a slight start. She was distinctly ruffled, 
and only Julian’s presence prevented her from showing it 
more plainly. Julian thought of the boy with the purple 
toes. 

My mother, however, used admirable self-control. “But, 
my dear Erica,” she said smiling, “the factory people would 
not appreciate Italian art or my books, at all. They are 
quite contented.” 

“The more foolish they,” Mrs. Douglas said, impatiently. 
“But I am not talking about whether they are cöntented or 
no. What I am saying is that there are fundamental facts 
which you cannot face, and which the great Victorians, try 
as they would, could not face, squarely. That is what made 
them all alike. The fundamental facts were kept out of sight 
by a conspiracy of the age, which even genius could not 
defeat. That’s why, when they revolted, their revolts were so 
utterly foolish; Mat’s sweetness and light, Morris’s arty, arty 
socialism, Pater’s gem-like flame, your friends, the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, old Ruskin’s Oxford undergrads 
playing at roadmaking and his institute workingmen learn- 
ing to make pretty pots. When you revolt, the first thing is 
to understand what you’re revolting against. And the Vic- 
torians didn’t. And their Italianate or pseudo-medizval art 
and literature were untrue because they could no more ap- 
preciate the facts of their lives than your factory people 
can appreciate the pseudo-art and the pseudo-literature of 


your Victorians....” 


\ 


The advent of tea put an end to a discussion which was 
becoming rather too heated. Mrs. Douglas, having delivered 
herself, laughed off the matter, saying to Julian: 

“My own taste in literature has been spoiled by having 
a drunken husband who runs after bar-maids and milliners. 
Those are facts which it is not so easy to overlook.” 

Frank and Jim Dingwal came in the next morning while 
we were at breakfast, carrying their skates. They said the 
snow had been swept, and everybody was going to Broad- 
water. We made haste to set forth. The snow clouds had 


left a clear sky. The sunlight was dazzling on the blaze of 


' whiteness. Other parties, on foot and in dogcarts, were on 


the road, going in the same direction. 
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A number of people were already on the ice. The swish 
of the cut ice sang like the high notes on a violin. I made 
Julian practise the outside edge and figures of eight. It 
was glorious. The speed, the exercise, the conquest of the 
frozen air fanned Julian’s blood like a bellows, opened up 
an outlet for something that had been restrained within 
him. 

We lunched with animal appetite, mine host of the Mar- 
ston Arms sitting at the head of the table, carving an 
enormous side of beef, seasoned with horseradish. 

“You must admit,” I said to Julian, “that you have tasted 
nothing better, and that this tankard of bitter is worth the 
wine of the Castelli Romani.” 

“Everything in its place,” Julian said. “The Roman castles 
do not cater for skaters, and the beer would be out of place 
at Frascati.” 

By early afternoon it was almost dark. The dim sun 
glowed like a red lantern behind a bank of slate-blue mist. 
More people came. The crunched ice squeaked. Julian 
speeded to the far reaches, among the reeds. Great braziers 
glowed on the sides of the lake, where the men warmed 
themselves. Couples and single skaters passed and passed 
again in the dim light. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Bern,” a voice called to Julian as 
a couple slid quickly past. 

Looking round he recognised Sylvia who was glancing back 
also. She was skating with a tall, blond young man. 

Julian met them again as they turned back. Sylvia smiled 
and he raised his hat. The young man raised his. They 
were skating gracefully, expertly, with crossed arms, swaying 
in long sweeps from foot to foot. Julian skated on between 
the sedges, speeding fiercely. 

Later, when we had tea in the hall, open on one side to 
what was in summer the rose garden, Sylvia and her com- 
panion were at the table near to ours. The young man knelt 
to take off her skates; she held her dress up.a little. When 
we rose, Sylvia beckoned to Julian. He went over to her 
table. She introduced him to the young man, but Julian did 
not catch the name. He spoke to Julian almost deferentially, 
in a precise, somewhat high-pitched voice, as if he had 
heard great things about him. He said the skating was not 
8g00d, the ice was too soft and too crowded. The best skating 
was in Holland, on the canals. One could go on for miles. 
People went at night, in parties, carrying paper lanterns.” 

“I should have thought that you would get good skating 
in Russia,” Sylvia remarked to the young man. 
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“No,” he said. “The Russians do not go in for it much. 
There is too much snow, for one thing. The Neva is, of 
course, impossible, filled with drift ice from the lakes. They 
do not trouble to make the canals or the ponds in the Tau- 
ride gardens fit for skating, so that they have artificial in- 
door rinks as in London. People much prefer sleighing and 
driving in troikas, which is, I admit, great fun.” 

Julian took his leave with studied formality, bowing as he 
shook hands with Sylvia, without taking notice of the look 
she gave him of pained questioning. 

As we drove home, he asked me casually who Miss Chan- 
try’s friend was. 

“That was the Honorable Leopold Dexter, the son of 
Lord Golders of Dasely,” I said. “He is, I believe, at the 
embassy at Saint Petersburg.” 

Julian refrained from more questions. 

We sat up that evening, in my room, talking shop. I was 
reading, too, the Agamemnon. Julian told me what Mr. Fer- 
ris had said to him about coming up to Cambridge. 

“Excellent advice,” I said. “You would have no difficulty at 
all in getting a good place in the Classical Tripos.” 

“] am not quite so interested in that sort of thing as I 
used to be,” he said. “I am more interested in science. I 
want to know the truth.” 

I laughed. “Rather a large order, isn’t it?” I said. 

“Oh, I don’t mean I want to know the whole truth about 
everything,” he said. “But I should like to feel that what. I 
do know is not lies. Do you find you have much to un- 
learn at Cambridge?” 

“Well, we’re supposed to learn, you know. It’s supposed to 
be a seat of learning,” I said. 

“It seems to me that what is needed is a seat of unlearn- 
ing,” said Julian. 

“The higher unlearning, eh?” We laughed. 


The boys returned to Winton. 

I sent Julian the book which my friend Eustace Fuge 
had recommended as the most up-to-date treatise on the sub- 
‘ject about which he had enquired. It was entitled: Evidence 
‘of the Divine Government of Nature, and was by Doctor 
Frost, the Norrissian Professor of Dogmatic Divinity. 

Julian read it with great care. He went over each argu- 
ment with close attention. When he had completed his study 
‘of the volume, the outcome staggered him. Great heavens! 
Was this, then, all that could be said? Could no better case 
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be made out? Did people really consider those evidences, 
proofs? 

All at once the religious ideas and sentiments which, albeit 
vaguely and unwittingly, had been diffused over his thought 
and feeling, fell off, completely stripped from his mind. That 
universe in which quivered the dustspeck of the world had 
nothing in common with the paltry world of which Doctor 
Scopefield babbled so pompousiy at chapel. He had been 
reluctant to believe it. The fraud was so colossal. But there 
could be no doubt about it; it was all a tissue of fantastic un- 
realities and lies. A lie, a gigantic lie, possessed the world. 

A lie. It hurt Julian. He had been so implicit in his con- 
fidence, his trust, in grown-up people. He had taken it for 
granted that they were wise and knew. He had wanted to 
learn, and he could have thought of no way to learn but 
from wise people. And people could actually believe lies. 
They could build upon lies, live lies. It was Appaling: bewil- 
dering. 

Julian remembered what Mr. Martin had said to him 
about men and women pretending they were made of worsted 
and taffeta instead of being made of flesh and blood. It had 
sounded strange, eccentric, at the time. He did not know, 
he could not believe, that people, grown-up people, most of 
the people in the world, actually lived by pretences, by lies. 
He began to understand more clearly now. It was frighten- 
ing. As if the world had suddenly tumbled to pieces all about 
him, and he was left alone. Alone. He could not build upon 
lies. All at once he saw the world that had seemed so beau- 
tiful, that he had looked upon with delight, with reverence, 
with love, turn into an enemy, a thing against which he 
had to defend himself, to defend his very thoughts, his very 
mind. He could not take a step without caution. 

Looking over, as was his wont, his letters from home, he 
came upon that sentence in a letter of his father’s: “Do not 
allow the foolishness of the world to embitter your heart.” 
.He had not understood what it meant. Now he did. And he 
did feel embittered. Was it not right that he should? How else 
should he feel? Should he acquiesce, tamely, submissively, 
indifferently to folly, to fraud, to falsehood? That would be 
cowardice. That would be his being a party to that folly 
and that fraud. No, no, a thousand times no. He was not: 
prepared to follow his father’s advice. His whole being pro- 
tested. If he were mistaken, he would do penance with his: 
whole heart. But he would not surrender to falsehood, how- 


ever much he might suffer by refusing to do so. i 
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Then there was that other colossal lie. 

It was not so very very long since he had heard about it. 
He had known in a vague way that there were things un- 
speakably shameful and wicked that people did. Once, when 
he was quite little, on the hillside near the Villa Spalda, 
he remembered having stood against a wall to piss, and a 
peasant woman passing by had asked him with a snigger if 
he knew what that was for. “It's to put into girls,” she had 
called. out to him, grinning, as she had walked on. All he 
knew, then, was that some people did things like that, unim- 
aginably indecent. It was called “vice.” Only very wicked 
people were vicious. Then once, Pippo Spalda had shown him 
an old amulet, which one of the peasants had given him. It 
was a bronze phallus. Pippo had laughed as he had shown 
Be the obscene ornament. It had a ring in it to hang by a 
cord. 

“Did people really wear things like that?” Julian had asked. 

“Yes, of course,” Pippo had said. “They are quite com- 
mon. The ancients nearly always wore them for luck. Fasci- 
num. Don’t you remember your Horace? 


‘Ouod ut superbo provoces ab inguine 
Ore allaborandum est tibi’ 


Why not? There’s no need to blush. It’s natural. Everybody 
does it. Then why make such a fuss about it?” 

“Everybody?” Julian had asked. Pippo laughed at him. 
Then, seriousiy: “Do you mean to say you don’t know, you 
greenhorn?” And he had told him, told him lots of things. 

Then, what he had thought was wicked and shameful, ev- 
erybody did it. Everybody? For instance, the Queen, Doctor 
North...his father and mother. 

What had most staggered him was how completely it was 
kept secret. How secretive people were! All the novels, the 
poems were about something called “love.” Julian had been 
puzzled why there should seem nothing else to write about 
but “love.” Yet when they said “love,” they really meant 
something quite different from what was in the novels and 
poems, something that was never mentioned. People pre- 
tended that the novels and poems were not about it. If a book 
said too much about it, they said it was a bad book, vulgar, 
. coarse, wicked. 

He had loved to read the stories of Boccaccio. They were 
so beautiful. That one about the scholar, for instance... 
“Veggendo lei colla bianchezza del suo corpo vincere le te- 
 nebre della notte, e appresso riguardandole il petto a U altre 
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parti del corpo, e vedendole belle...” But once his mother 
had found him reading Boccaccio. She had been terribly up- 
set. She had put the book in the fire. He was a wicked 
boy, she had said, and she had been quite hysterical. “My 
poor boy, my poor boy. I don’t know how I shall tell your 
father how wicked you have been,” she had said. And his 
_ father had been very sad, and had preached him a long 
sermon about “vice.” “Vice” was a terrible thing. It was 
like a spot of ink on blotting paper, Julian remembered 
his father saying; it spread and spread until the whole soul 
was black. It had all been terribly unpleasant. Julian had 
felt ill over that scene, for several days. But he couldn’t 
see that he had been so very wicked. He had felt that it 
was all a little unjust. 

Unjust? Yes, it was. Why had he not been told anything? 
They had sent him to school, to an expensive school to 
learn Latin. He was very glad he had learned Latin. But they 
taught really nothing at school. Nothing of what seemed im- 
portant to know had they ever taught him. It was only by 
chance that he had learned about sex. Did they not want 
him to know? Did they want him to know only unreal 
things, lies? They taught him the literature of the ancient 
Hebrews. And it was all myths, fables. 

How different was the world from what he had imag- 
ined! How horrible all that deception! Julian positively shud- 
dered as if he had suddenly discovered that the house where 
he had been living and sleeping was a den of thieves, who 
were all the time intent on cheating him, on deceiving him. 
Homesick? He felt no longer homesick in the same manner 
as he had felt at first. It was the same everywhere—lies, 
lies, lies. He was sick of the whole world that treated him 
thus, cheating, and lying to him. 

On the lawn before the Head’s house, crocuses and snow- 
drops were now shooting up. The mists no longer hung 
about the playing fields. Presently -wherever he turned in 
the countryside, primroses in great bunches as big as cab- 
bages spangled the banks. The loveliness of the English. 
spring made Julian feel more wistful. The outer joy made 
him feel more wretched. 

“Harry,” he said one Sunday morning, “I'm not going 
to chapel. I don’t believe the stuff.” : 

“Don’t be an ass, Bern,” Harry said. “Even if you don’t 
believe it, what does it matter? It isn’t of any consequence. 
It isn’t worth while making a fuss about.” 

“I don’t want to make a fuss. I'm simply staying away 
from chapel, that’s all,” said Julian, 
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“But there would be an awful row. I'm marker, and I 
should have to mark you down, absent. The beak on duty 
rer tick you off, and report you to old Gumpton,” Harry 
said. 

“What could they do to me?” Julian said. 

“Oh, there’d be a big row,” said Harry. “Boys have been 
tanned for missing chapel. One fellow was sacked for play- 
ing up during morning service.” 

“And you said just now it was of no consequence. They 
en it’s of consequence, it seems?” Julian said, with a wry 
smile. 

“But you can’t go against the rules,” said Harry. 

“Why can’t I? It’s a rule not to tell lies, isn’t it? I£ I 
= to chapel I should be telling a lie, a big lie,” Julian 
said. 

“You take things too seriously, Julian,” Harry said. 

“Don’t they take them seriousiy? Why shouldn’t I take 
them as seriously as they do?” said Julian. 

“Oh, I can’t argue with you. But you simply can’t make 
a fuss. It isn’t done. And it would make us all very uncom- 
fortable. I dare say you’re right, really. But one simply 
can’t insist on being right. It isn’t possible,” Harry said. 

Julian did not reply at once. He was sitting on the edge 
of his bed, in his pyjamas. His body felt limp, collapsed, 
as did his mind. He mused vaguely, trying to focus the 
blurred, flickering turmoil of his thoughts. Harry was right: 
it was not possible to insist on being right. What was the 
good of being right about one or two things? One was smoth- 
ered in a world of pretences, of lies, to speak plainly. “To 
speak plainly!” People never spoke plainly, never called things 
by their names. It was sickening, but there was noth- 
ing to be done about it, nothing to be gained by doing 
anything about it. Harry— what a nice boy he looked, Julian 
thought, as he sat there in his pink pajamas, with his curly 
fair hair. A nice boy. And he felt that Harry was just de- 
voted to him, worshipped him, in a way. Yet Julian couldn’t 
really convey any thought to him, any genuine, real thought. 
Harry had no mind, no mind at all. Was it his fault? of 
course not. How could anyone have a mind, brought up in 
all that mess of conventional prevarication? How could any- 
one? 

And so...and so... What was there to do? Give up 
one’s mind? One couldn’t do that, if one wanted to. Noth- 
ing, then, but keep it all to one’s self. It was horrible, to go 
on despising, hating, when one would rather... when one 
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would rather love, admire, worship. But there was nothing 
else to do. Oh, it was horrible! _ 

Julian burst out laughing, a harsh, mirthless laugh. All 
right, all right, he would go to chapel to look at that dis- 
gusting, ridiculous old imbecile, Doctor Scopefield, bobbing 
backwards and forwards in the pulpit exactly like a Punch 
and Judy puppet, solemnly talking the most confounded non- 
"sense about Jeremiah and Hezekiah. They had sent him, 
Julian, all the way from Rome to that puppet to be “edu- 
cated” by him. Was the world mad? Was everybody in- 
sane? Julian laughed, tossing his head, as if to toss away 
the spell of insanity. He shrugged his shoulders, and with that 
shrug was tossed aside all the beauty, the virginity, the in- 
nocence of his being. 

Harry looked at him in silence, puzzled. Was Julian queer? 

Julian smiled at him. “That’s all right, Harry,” he said, 
getting up. “I'm not going to make a fuss. Don’t worry.” 
What was the good of saying more, of trying to explain? He 
would have done so had his mind still been innocent, virginal. 

Sylvia would have understood. She was intelligent. It was 
probably because she had not had much education that she 
was intelligent. Then, also, she had been to Germany, and 
she had seen stupidities and lies in forms that were not 
dimmed by familiarity. 

It would have been good to pour out his heart to Sylvia. 
Well, he could not after the way she had behaved. He was 
too proud even to enquire about her. , 
In Chapel, Julian dreamed while the incredible mummery 
went on. He dreamed of Italy, of pagan Italy, of brown, sun- _ 
gilded girls laughing among the vines, of languorous blue 
seas, of the twang of guitars rising among the olive hills. 
Life, life was beautiful. 

At absences he would go to the little town, to the sock 
shop with some of the boys. They couldn’t call him pie, 
anyhow, or stingy. He treated them to layer cake. They 
guzzled at Fuller’s on huge slabs of it. He didn’t care for 
it much himself. He would have given anything for a taste 
of Ronzi and Singer’s pastry in the Via Nazionale with Prin- 
cess Nevidof. God! it seemed all a dream. The smell of the 
air, the taste of life was different. Would he ever feel like 
that again? 5 

Tonks talked smut, his mouth half-full of cream. Such a 
time he had had at Christmas, he told Julian. He had a 
cousin, and she didn’t mind. He went into details. _ 

“Oh, Gee, it was great,” he said in his best American ac- 
cent. 
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In the village, in the lanes, there were furtive lovers. The 
lush, sentimental prettiness of the English spring made Julian 
feel more intolerably wistful than the grey gloom of winter. 
He felt a torture of loneliness, a rage, desperate almost, and 
all his being called in a frantic demand for happiness. 

Once when he had been asked down by his aunt Aurora 
for the Eton and Harrow match at Lord’s, Julian went up 
to town by an earlier train than that by which he was ex- 
pected, and leaving his suitcase at the cloakroom at Padding- 
ton, went forth determined to pick up a girl. 

He walked down to the Marble Arch. The Edgware Road, 
the entrance of the Park, and Oxford Street were thronged 
with people. Young fellows with their girls, guardsmen in 
scarlet with their swagger canes and nursemaids. There were 
girls in couples and little groups, laughing, exchanging ban- 
ter with boys. For an hour Julian walked about, demure, 
looking affectediy unconcerned. He stood at the top of Park . 
Lane pretending to be waiting for a bus. A girl who was 
walking with another girl smiled at him brightly as she 
passed. Julian looked away. He walked on, cursing himself, 
humiliated. Near Stanhope Gate, as he lounged helplessly, star- 
ing at the fashionable women sitting in the park, a woman 
with a very painted face said to him, “Good morning, dar- 
ling,” as she passed, and lingered. Julian raised his hat to 
her, smiling—and walked on. 

He hailed a hansom, went back to Paddington for his 
things, and drove to Lady Penmore’s in Half Moon Street. 
Twice during the next half, Julian had gone for the 

week-end to Penwood, the second time with Harry. It had 
been a change, but rather boring. The nice clean house was 
_ pleasant after the dinginess of Mr. Grumpton’s house and 
the division rooms, smelling of boys. Lady Penmore always 
seemed to be frightfully busy and short of time. What she 
was busy about did not appear. She excused herself hastily at 
. breakfast because she had letters to write. She sat at her little 

writing table, bolt upright, filling sheet after sheet of the 
thick, embossed note-paper with her large writing, about six 
words to a page, and, when she had done, there was a 
whole heap of letters on the side-table for Hopkins to send 
out to be posted. Then she had “business” to see to in Bas- 
ingstoke, and calls to pay. She drove out in her little pony 
carriage, with George, the footman, who looked like a choir- 
boy, sitting with his arms crossed, at the back. Life at 
Penwood was mostly regulated by the sound of the wheels 
of the pony carriage crunching the thick gravel of the main 
drive, and the patter of the long-maned little pair. When 
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the sound moved away, an indolent, almost pagan peace fell 
over the place; when.it approached, there was a general 
bustle, and all the servants breathed quickly. 

Aunt Aurora seemed to know no nice young people. Welby 
was away. He had gone to Vienna, at the embassy. All 
Lady Penmore’s friends were formidably important old la- 
dies and gentlemen. Old Lady Cope, who was deaf, had 
been staying, on the occasion of one of Julian’s week-end 
visits. She had a daughter, Claudine, a thin anzmic girl, 
very shy and stupid. The skin slid up and down over her 
collarbones when she laughed nervously. 

Sir Horace went to the links every day. In the evening they 
played bridge. Harry got on remarkably well with Sir Horace. 
For the first time, Julian had heard his uncle converse. Har- 
ry was greatly interested in Sir Horace’s reminiscences of his 
life at Gibraltar. Aunt Aurora thought Harry a very nice 
boy, but, all the same, she told Julian that he was not 
quite the right sort of friend for him. His people were in 
trade, she suspected. 

“Yes, I thought so,” she said, when Julian told her. “Well, 
he is quite a nice boy but I shouldn’t make too close a 
friendship with his people, you know. Some time it might be 
embarrassing.” 

Hopkins, the butler, seemed to be the most human person 
at Penwood. He took an almost paternal interest in Julian, 
remembering him as a baby, and looked after him in a 
friendly, though perfectiy deferent manner. He got his break- 
fast taken up to his room so that Julian should be spared 
the ordeal of the prolonged breakfast-table ritual, which he 
disliked. Hopkins suggested that Master Julian should take 
a ride, when Julian looked bored, and had a horse brought 
up for him. He even picked books out for him from the li- 
brary, exercising a surprising instinct in his selection. Once 
= sent up Henry George’s Progress and Poverty with break- 
ast. 

“Not that I ’old with it myself, sir,” he explained. “But I 
have ’eard that gentlemen like yourself, sir, who go in for 
serious sort of things should acquaint themselves with the 
social question, as the saying is.” 

Aunt Aurora was always asking Julian how he was getting 
on at Winton. 

“I want you to tell me all about it, but I haven’t time to-' 
‘ day. We must have a long talk some other time,” she said. 

Then another time, she plumped down on the edge of a 
chesterfield with an air of finality, sitting bolt upright. 
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“Now,” she said, “now tell me all about Winton. How are 
you getting on there, really?” 

“All right,” Julian said. 

“Now, now, that’s no answer. I want to know exactly 
how you are getting on,” Lady Penmore said. 

“Well, I was top of the house in trials. I think you saw 
that from my report last half, auntie,” Julian said. 

“Yes, yes. I saw the report. That’s all right, I suppose, as 
far as it goes. But now, how are you at games? for instance. 
I don’t think that was very good in the report,” Lary Pen- 
more quizzed. “What is your score at cricket?” 

“Twenty-five, I think,” said Julian. 

“But that’s terrible, simply terrible,” Lady Penmore said. 

“Well, auntie, you know I don’t care much for ball games,” 
Julian said. “But I'm not going to play with leather balls 
all my life, am I?” 

“My poor boy, you don’t understand anything,” Lady Pen- 
more said, looking with pity at Julian. “The English Public 
School system means cricket. It is the best means of keeping 
boys from getting ideas into their heads. You must be good 
at games, else you are showing a spirit which is un-English. 
Are you popular with the boys?” 

“I believe so, I think they like me, if that's what you 
mean, auntie,” Julian said. 

“Of course that’s what I mean. Don’t pretend to be stu- 
pid,” said Lady Penmore. “They don’t think you are a prig, 
or... what is it they call it now?” 

“A sap?” Julian suggested. 

“That’s it, a sap?” condescended Lady Penmore. 

“No, I don’t think they do,” said Julian. 

“Good. Of course, you are a sap. Still, it all depends how 
you do it. It depends on your form. If you’ve just got the 
way of being a sap without being a prig, and not being un- 
popular, well, it doesn’t matter so much. But don’t try to 
- be too clever. It isn’t good form. You must not appear to 
think anything more or different than other people—that isn’t 
very good grammar, but you know what I mean. All 
right, Julian, you can ring for Hopkins, and Fl order the 
dogcart.” 


It had been arranged that Julian should go to Italy for 
the summer vacation. How remote, how far behind Italy 
‘ seemed! He seemed to himself years and years older. Ac- 
tually would he go back to all that? It was with a passion- 
'ate, wild, almost torturing longing that he looked forward 
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to the holidays as if the door of a cage should open to the 
wings of wistfulness. He.had counted the interminable months. 
As spring and early summer bloomed, his excitement almost 
became a fever. He counted the weeks...and then the days. 


IV 


A, LAST came the joy so long awaited and dreamed of 
that it seemed too dream-like, when it came, to be real. 
Like a lover hastening to an assignation, Julian took the 
boat-train at Victoria, and sped southward. His parents had 
taken a little house for the summer at Viareggio. They met 
Julian there, one late evening, at the badly lit little station. 

The first morning when, as he woke, the sun poured in 
through the slits of the green shutters, and he heard the 
quick patter of wooden shoes down the street, and the wom- 
en calling out red mullet, he sprang up for joy and threw 
open the window to see the fishergirls stepping at a run 
on firm legs clad in coarse striped stockings, balancing their 
shimmering loads on their heads, their breasts swaying un- 
der the loose bodice. The brown Nereid that stopped at 
the door where Fulvia was bargaining with her, handled 
the fish with sensual fingers, smiling as she held open the 
red gills. 

The sea, unseen beyond the gardens, filled everything 
with the magic of its hidden presence. After breakfast all 
went down to it to bask in the reflected light of its blue 
wonder, on the terraces of the Stabilimento di Bagni del Net- 
Zuno, built out, like a pile village, over the water. 

With a delight that rendered every sensation exquisite, 
Julian resumed possession of familiar sights, renewed ac- 
 quaintances with familiar faces. As they were leaving the 
house, a ridiculous person in canvas shoes, looking like a 
‘French hairdresser, with pomaded hair and moustache, called 
with a bouquet of wired flowers in paper lace, which he 
presented together with an ornamented sheet of foolscap, _ 
bearing in a copperplate hand a poem that celebrated in 
shamelessiy florid terms the delight of the town, of Neptune, 
 Thetis, and every sea divinity at the arrival of the distin- 
 guished visitors. The “poet,” a local institution and perennial 
joke, after receiving the bounty of his patrons, called again 
the following day, requesting the return of the posy and 

poem, for further use, 
ee 105 
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The owners: of the little booths at the Nettuno recognised 
and greeted Julian; the hunchback who kept the bookstall, 
the man at the toyshop with the tin buckets and spades, 
the stout lady who sold lace, and her two handsome daugh- 
ters. “Adesso perö &€ un uomo”; he was a man now, the 
stout lady said. ü 

There was a cheerful-faced cripple begging at the entrance 
gate; and the man who sold shells, his wares spread out 
on the sand, volutes and porcelains, nacreous scollops, Ve- . 
nus’ combs, conchs, iridescent haliotis, and tiger-marked 
chambered nautilii. Julian had formerly collected the won- 
derful ceramics of the sea, spending on their acquisition 
most of his pocket-money. He had given the man a manual 
of conchology, .to identify the rarer specimens. 

All was little changed, seeming a little smaller, perhaps, 
and dingier than he had recalled. But there was also a 
new, richer beauty in his sensations. 

The oil-smooth sea was a perennial wonder. He could 
have shouted, he could have jumped for joy. He was im- 
patient to dip into the living crystal of the water, to violate 
its flawless surface. In the little cabin scented with salt and 
gritty with sand, he undressed hurriedly. The sun-warm wa- 
ter caressed his body, as it bore him, transfusing into his 
tingling flesh secret elemental forces. The sunlight mingled 
with the water, dazzling. It was sheer, exultant joy. i 

The other bathers seemed far away, their shouts an 
laughter echoing aloft in ripples of sound. Julian heard his 
name: someone shouted his name. His dazzled eyes recog- 
nised after a moment the dripping brown head that grinned, 
sputtering, out of the water. It was young Sandro Neroni. 

“Come over to the raft,” the youth called. Julian swam to 
the floating deck round which the young bathers were crowd- 
ing. Several girls were sitting in a row, dangling their bare 
legs over the edge. A young man, mahogany brown, in a 
red bathing suit, dived over in great style, showing off. 

“Just come from Rome?” Sandro asked carelessiy when 
they had clambered up. 

“No, from England,” Julian replied. 

“Oh, from England, eh?” Sandro did not pay much atten- 
tion. He was watching the girls. “You still here, Carla?” he 
said to one of them, and pushed her over, amid screams 
‚ and laughter, into the water. He dived in after her, splash- 

Rn and spluttering among the screaming girls, like a young 

Triton. 


“I pinched her legs, felt them right up N the knees,” 
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> messe Julian, as he got on the raft again after the 

On the pile-village the summer visitors formed, like pas- 
sengers on a ship, a little company, drawn, after the first 
reserves, into at least nodding acquaintance. Little groups 
sorted themselves out. As on board, the delightful business 
of doing nothing was subject to a rigid rhythm of routine, 
There was the hour for buns, pastry, or an aperitif after 
bathing; there was the hour when the papers arrived from 
the station; the lunch hour; the siesta hour. A delay of 
some minutes in the arrival of the newspaper man, or of 
the musicians with the harp and mandoline, caused a dis- 
turbance almost as great as an unpunctuality in the serving 
of meals. The other members of the company observed with 
particular strictness the daily rhythm. They had their habit- 
ual seats, which it would have been very disturbing to change, 
on the sea-girt terrace. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bern at once found some old acquaintances. 
There was Doctor Bewding, the fashionable English special- 
ist, who had a lucrative clienttle among foreign visitors in 
Florence, and who came down every year. There was Mr. 
Tirradge, the British consul at Lucca. They were joined by 
some new recruits; the young Marchesa Primarosa, whom 
they had known in Rome; Mr. Goodman, a short-sighted lit- 
tle man who was agent for one of the firms of art deal- 
ers in Bond Street. 

Mrs. Bern and Mrs. Goodman became great friends. Mrs. 
Goodman was a cheerful little person, ever smiling. She had 
a wooden leg. Her approach was announced by the merry 
clatter of her stick and artificial limb on the boards. Be- 
tween them, Mrs. Bern and Mrs. Goodman consumed three 
Tauchnitz novels a day. They exchanged them, when each 
had finished hers, expressing each time their boredom over 
the dullness of the literary fare. They also exchanged much 
technical information on knitting and embroidery. Mrs. Bern 
was busy on an interminable petticoat flounce, with scollops 
and an openwork floral pattern. It had occupied her for 
the best part of two summers, and there now remained but 
two more yards to complete it. Mrs. Goodman, who confined 
her handicraft to knitting, ceased not to exclaim over the 

beauty of Mrs. Bern’s needlework and of the pattern that 
_ had been obtained by her from the Signora Bontempo, the 
lace-seller at the Nettuno. The Marchesa Primarosa joined 
in the admiration for the flounce, and raising the outer lay- 
ers of her own multitudinous draperies, compared the pat- 
' terns to judge of the effect of the finished work. The young 
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Marchesa was a very pretty woman, in a dollish way. Her 
husband, an elderly beau with a waxed moustache and an 
ostentatious monocle, was jealous of his pretty wife, and suf- 
fered tortures when young men were about her. He en- 
couraged her, or rather compelled her, to attach herself to 
Mrs. Bern and Mrs. Goodman, under whose chaperonage 
she might be considered fairly safe, while he went round 
cultivating the company of other good-looking young women. 

The ladies’ conversation was spiced with mild gossip. Who, 
Mrs. Bern wondered, was that awful Signora Tarfutti? She 
owned a villa in the place. The woman was constantly with 
the Marchese and other men and thrust herself upon them, 
in her gushing manner, without any introduction. She was 
sure there was something not quite respectable about her. 

Some of the bathing costumes that were being worn were, 
Mrs. Bern pointed out, positively indecent. The younger girls ° 
were altogether without shame. Had Mrs. Goodman noticed 
what the Signora Ciampa wore? Her pantaloons barely 
barely reached to her knees, and the sailor collar of her tunic, 
which was white, was so scanty that her bust showed. She 
might as well be naked. All the men gathered round to look 
when she went in to bathe. It was a scandal. 

Doctor Bewding admitted to Mr. Bern and Mr. Goodman 
that the human body as idealised in the art of the cin- 
quecento interested him more than in the flesh. Human 
bodies were generally disgusting. He lamented that the'stren- 
uousness of his professional duties precluded him from a 
more serious cultivation of art. He regarded himself, how- 
ever, as no mean connoisseur. He could tell a Lippi from a 
Botticelli more readily, he said, than a vermiform appendix 
from an ovary. 

“Between you and me, Mr. Bern,” he said, “we can’t tell 
what’s inside a body without opening it up. Those Röntgen 
rays don’t help us. For my part, I go by the skin, which I 
can see and feel. When you have a good, well-nourished, 
elastic skin, there’s nothing much the matter. People think 
too much about their livers and their kidneys, and neglect 
their skins, as if skin was not a part of their bodies.” 

But his was a dog’s life, he complained. He was not even 
permitted to enjoy a well-earned holiday in peace. Even 
then, he was being persecuted by some good lady who sent 
him telegrams from Florence desiring him to come expressiy 
“in order to reassure her as to the condition of her daughter’s 

kidneys. He was thrown into a panic at the sight of the 
telegraph messenger who pursued him on the terrace of the 
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Nettuno and even in his bathing cabin whil i 
ee & e he was rubbing 

“I shall have to run up to town to get rid of the silly 
woman,” he said. “If she wants to pay me six thousand lire 
to have a sniff at the young lady’s wee-wee, that is, after all, 
her business.” 

The more serious talk in Mr. Bern’s circle tended, as usual, 
to drift to politics. Mr. Goodman was a conscientious stu- 
dent of the Morning Post, three days late, and came over 
after his perusal to discuss with Mr. Bern the situation. What 
truly splendid work the King was doing! There could be no 
doubt that permanent peace was now an assured fact. Pres- 
ident Loubet and M. Delcass& had just been to England to 
return the King’s visit. It was a new triple alliance which 
was now as good as concluded, neutralising the old sinister 
triple alliance of Bismarck. It was a new era in the world’s 
history. 

ee Tirradge had doubts. Could Russia really ever be trust- 
u ed 
R Julian could not help thinking that all that sort of talk, of 

which he had heard so much, was after all rather inept. Al- 
ways, ever since he could remember, politics turned upon an 
- imaginary danger of war between civilised European people. 
- That surely was a fanciful notion. People were now civilised. 
Civilised European countries were one community. You went 
from one country to another, and you could scarcely tell who 
was the native and who the foreigner. His father could re- 
member the time, as he told Mr. Tirradge and Mr. Goodman, 
when people had to have things called passports. He pos- 
sessed one of the curious documents, he believed, which might 
some day be sold to a museum. Nowadays, European life 
was international. People could hardly realise that there had 
been a time when those medisval customs had been in 
force. What then, Julian thought, was the sense of all the 
talk about alliances to insure against the danger of war? The 
age of wars among civilised people was past. Such wars sim- 
 ply did not happen. The newspapers might have war-scares 
to provide entertainment for their readers; but they never 
came to anything, and people knew very well that they 
couldn’t come to anything. Out in the wilds of South Africa’ 
or among the semi-civilised people of the Balkans, that was 
- another matter. But to think of European nations, where ev- 
_ erybody knew everybody else, so to speak, starting to kill 
- one another, that was absurd. What was the sense, then, of 
Fr all the talk about something which could never happen? 
The younger people, left largely to their own devices, en- 
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joyed the freedom. The girls were, however, so accustomed 
to being chaperoned that the sexual segregation continued 
to be largely observed, even when not enforced. Girls and 
boys eyed one another mostly from a distance, which was 
more than they usually had an opportunity of doing. Viola 
consorted with her friend T&a Neroni. The Neronis had a 
large, well-appointed tent on the beach. T&a treated her 
friends there, Viola, Rina Lauria, Maria Vertua,: Rachel Cu- 
man, the handsome young Jewess, Carla San Giusto, a tall 
brunette, to French pastry and orangeade, which were pro- 
vided in abundance. The Contessa Neroni remained as a 
rule at her hotel during the hottest part of the day. Sandro 
brought his friends to share in the feast. But the girls re- 
garded the boys as intruders. Sandro retaliated by making 
uncomplimentary remarks and audible, often indelicate, com- 
ments on the girls, who pretended not to hear and affected to 
ignore the boys, turning their backs upon them. Sandro en- 
tertained his friends with accounts of his exploits. He carried 
a gimlet with which he bored holes into the partitions of the 
dressing rooms. 

“The other morning,” he told Julian, “I watched Carla 
San Giusto undress. I saw her without a stitch on.” 

Julian found: Sandro’s conversation, the topic of which sel- 
dom varied, somewhat monotonous. He could not help, how- 
ever, feeling perturbed. 

He liked to go for long walks alone. He felt an imperative 
desire to do something, to be active, to enfold the world, and 
cast forth by some masterful act the flood of life that brimmed 
over. It consumed him like the fascination of an abyss into 
which one is impelled to plunge. He roamed along the sands 
strewn with stranded sea-creatures, glassy medusas with trail- 
ing tresses, blue cuttle-fish, pink curly stars, to where the 
Tyrrhenian sea had washed ashore the body of Shelley. There 
was a monument, newly set up, near by, where the funeral 
pyre had consumed it. 

From the little jetty at the entrance of the Burlamacca 
Channel, he would watch the brown fishing boats, smelling 
of tar, put out in single file in the evening, into the dazzle 
of the sunset. On the horizon, in the direction of the Port of 
Venus, the fleet of orange sails was lost, almost, after a while 
in the glare of gold. The marble mountains of Carrara looked 
like great blocks of unfinished statuary in the conflagration. 

And above them rose superimposed mountains of marble 
“ elouds like an Olympus. 

Few people frequented the jetty. In the morning they were 

at the bathing establishments: in the afternoon the sun 
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‚was too hot; in the evening there were other attractions. 
Along the side of the jetty towards the sea were covered 
platforms with seats. From projecting poles swung large nets 
to catch small fish and shrimps. The little pavilions were most- 
ly deserted. An old fisherman who attended to the nets 
charged one lira for admission. In one of them was a girl 
sketching in watercolors. A woman was with her, reading. 
Julian glanced at them as he passed. He passed several times 
to have a look at the girl. He stood pretending to look down 
on the rocks, where small crabs, with angry stalked eyes, 
scuttled among the seaweed as the lazy wash of the waves 
dripped away from the rocks. The girl had coppery golden 
hair hanging down her back, though she looked as though 
she should be wearing her hair up. The older woman, who 
was dressed in a navy-blue tailor-made and wore a gold 
pince-nez, appeared to be a governess. He had never seen 
them about elsewhere. The girl seemed different from any of 
the young women at the Nettuno or in the Contessa’s tent, 
more distinguished. She was simply dressed, but Julian could 
see that her clothes were exquisite and expensive. He heard 
the girl and the woman exchange some brief remarks. They 
spoke in English. They did not notice him. 

He often wandered in the scented pinewoods, the Pineta, 
similar to that of Ravenna. Losing himself in the shadowy 
solitude, he fancied he might come upon the ghostly rider, 
Guido degli Anastagi, with his hounds, in pursuit of the wom- 
an who, fleeing distracted and naked, suffered eternal punish- 
ment for the sin of having rejected love. “For her cruelty and 
the joy she took in my torments, accounting her sin a 
virtue.” “And by reason of her haughtiness and cruelty, so 
> grew my misery and despair that I suffer damnation.” 
Julian had acquired another copy of Boccaccio from the 
- hunchback’s bookstall. His mother no longer interfered with 
- what he read. He had also purchased other books, which 
the hunchback had slipped into Julian’s pocket, telling him 
not to let anyone see them. 

_ The young man whom Julian had noticed the first morn- 
5 ing, in the red. bathing suit, diving from the raft, was some- 
- times in Contessa Neroni’s tent, although he seemed to keep 
as a rule a good deal to himself. His name was Alberto 
 Corn&s. Julian thought he had somewhere seen him before, 
E although the coat of tan with which his face was now adorned 
might have served as an effective disguise. It suddenly oc- 
 curred to Julian that he had seen him in Rome, at the ex- 
hibition of the Society of Arts, among other young men from 
‚the Jockey Club. Corn&s, though conscious of his fine figure, 
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was serious and reserved, speaking little in the company of 
the younger people. The Contessa, when she graced the tent 
with her presence, would have confidential talks with him of 
which Julian caught some words. 

“] am sorry that your affairs are not prospering,” said the 
Contessa. “I have done my best to get the little Marchesa 
to visit me here, but her Turk of a husband will not let 
her stir out of his sight.” 

Corn&s took a fancy to Julian. He asked him suddenly 
one day, after he had been sitting in a corner, looking 
bored while Sandro had been retailing some further investiga- 
tions in the dressing cabins, if Julian would come for a 
walk with him. 

“That young Neroni in a disgusting little pig,” he said, as 
they strolled out into the gardens. “I could see you were 
disgusted.” 

Well, when one came to think of it, on what grounds 
would one be disgusted? Julian thought. Sandro’s curiosity 
was aroused by something, the flesh of the female body, 
which was kept hidden and difficult of access, by means of 
elaborate measures and precautions. At the same time, most 
of the haunting desires and fancies of human males were 
concerned with that secret. A great deal of what was called 
deal of what was called art, literature, was more or less 
covertly and indirectly concerned with the same secret. And 
when a healthy young male manifested curiosity in regard 
to that secret, he was called a disgusting little pig. Was that 
quite reasonable? 

Julian said something of this to Cornes. ä 

“Oh, quite, quite,” Corn&s admitted, “I am not speaking 
on moral grounds. Not at all. I suppose it’s the meanness 
that is disgusting.” 

“Isn’t that the effect of the precautions and secrecy?” Ju- 
lian asked. 

“Of course, of course,” Corn&s said. He laughed. “The fact 
is that vice is a vicious circle.” 

Corn&s asked Julian up to his room at the Hötel de Russie. 
It was strewn with books, new books mostly in. paper 
covers, poetry, novels, translations from Nietzsche. There 
were some interesting engravings on the walls, etchings, re- 
productions of drawings by Mantegna and Da Vinci. There 
were also fencing foils and masks, boxing gloves, and appa- 
an for gymnastic exercises. Cornes believed in keeping him- 
self fit. 

“The trouble with us,” he said as he settled down in an 
armchair with a cigarette, “is that we are overcivilised.” 
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“I don’t quite understand,” Julian said. 

“I mean,” said Corn&s, “we have become humanitarian, su- 
perstitiously concerned with respect for human life, respect 
for the feelings of people, the feelings of animals, respect 
for women, and all that sort of thing. We shall be respecting 
the feelings of vegetables next. We have become soft, in 
fact. Like dogs, who have had all the spirit and the savagery 
bred out and thrashed out of them, and have become 
nice, cringing, cowardly curs. It’s the same with us. Look at 
the men of our Italian Renaissance, the Borgias, the Mala- 
testas, the Baglionis, the Sforzas. They were men. They were 
not overconcerned with respect for human life and respect 
for women.” 

“Oh, but they were blackguards and scoundrels,” Julian 
protested. 

“From our point of view, if you like. And besides, they 
were by no means so black as our flice history books paint 
them. We are also taught that Ariosto, Aretino, Boccaccio, 
and even Dante, and Rabelais, and your Shakespeare, and for 
that matter, Horace, Juvenal, Tacitus, Aristophanes, were 
coarse and unrefined in their tastes and language.” Cornes’s 
lip curled in a sneer. “Those blackguards of the good old 
times of Italy were, as a matter of fact, more civilised than 
we are. They knew how to enjoy life better, they had 
richer tastes. And that is civilisation. Just as Shakespeare, or 
Boccaccio had better taste than... whom can we say? We 
have not even a term of comparison. Those ‘coarse’ men 
knew how to live, because they were not afraid of death, 
as we are. You will find, in general, that the people who 
are afraid of death are also afraid of life. Have you been 
much about the village here, among the fishermen?” 

“No,” Julian said. 

“] go about among them a good deal,” Cornes said. “You 
must come along with me some time. You won’t find them 
peeping through keyholes. Smashing doors, yes. But they’re 
not mean, whatever they are.” 

Julian liked Corn&s. He was intelligent, however wrong- 
headed he might be in some of his ideas. 

He went one morning with him along the Burlamacca 
Canal, among the brown nets spread out in the sun. The 


little fishing port, with its old three-storied watch-tower of 


crumbling brick, seemed indeed another world from the mod- 
ern watering place, the cheap imitation of a French seaside 


resort that had grown round it. . ! 
Big brown youths, with statuesque bare limbs were at work 


 perparing the boats for the night’s fishing. Cernes took Jul- 
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ian into a little tavern where they had a bottle of wine. 
Grave men with lined faces sat drinking and smoking long 
reed and clay pipes at the wooden tables. Some nodded to 
Corne&s in a dignified, almost haughty, manner. An old fellow 
stopped a moment to talk as he left, his jacket flung over one 
shoulder, his woollen cap dangling to one side. 

“Did you buy that shop, Father Gozzo, that we spoke of?” 


" Corne&s asked. 


“No, Signorino,” the man said, with a shrug. “I have plenty 
of money. No amount more would induce me to turn shop- 
keeper. Those fellows who live on the borghesi and fore- 
stieri! Let them, poor lice. I live as all my fathers have 
lived, according to our own ideas, and without need to lick 
anybody’s spittle. Good luck, Signorino,” he called, as he went 
out. 

“Ancient Etruscans, they look like,” Julian remarked. 

“Precisely. I suppose they are. Viareggio was a colony 
from Lucca, which was Etruscan. They remind me of the 
figures that recline over the sarcophagi and in the frescoes 
of banqueting feasts at Clusium and Volterra, caressing black- 
eyed women. Do you know Doctor Budini? Have you seen his 
collection of local antiquities?” 

Julian had heard his father mention the doctor, but had 
not accompanied him on his visits to the antiquary. 

Cornes took him to see Doctor Budini, who was always de- 
lighted to do the honors of his little collection, Roman and 
‚„Etruscan objects found locally, in the ruins that went by 
the name of the Baths of Nero, and bronzes fished up at the 
mouth of the Arno. There were statuettes, pictured vases, 
cameos, bronze mirrors with representations of astounding 
obscenity. With scientific enthusiasm the doctor drew the 
‚attention of his visitors to the details, which he made them 
examine through a magnifying glass. He pointed out the 
various attitudes of copulation, the Venere aversa, more ca- 
nino, flexio gallinacea, equitatio muliebris, saltus subversum, 
and inversio paligrada, a favorite one, he said, with the an- 
cients. He pointed out the various forms of ‚erotic play, 
voyeurism, anal osculation, children’s games, cunilinctus, fel- 
latio. The example of the latter which he possessed was, he 
said, very rare in cabinets of antiquities, the usage being 
pre-eminently Christian. The gem of his collection was a 
bronze statuette, about three feet high, of an ithyphallic 
god, with leering enamel eyes, who protruded his enormity 
in an attitude of gloating lubricity. 

Always, everywhere, all things seemed to lead to the 
same obsessing theme. The thread ran through teeming life, 
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through human thought and creation. The lecherous god 
was the true god, dominating all. The heavy-scented air was 
haunted with his ubiquitous mysteries. The lascivious sea 
was permeated with their seduction. The troubling twilight, 
the purple shadows, rustled with muffled sounds, with the 
throbbing of unseen things. The death-head moths hung mo- 
tionless over the yellow convolvulus, the pink flowers of the 
oleanders, the turgid sexual organs of vegetative life. As Jul- 
ian wandered in the fading light along the banks of the 
canal, he caught glimpses of brawny limbs struggling in the 
shadow of the boats, sinuous youths mauling panting girls, 
whose disordered clothing showed the swelling flesh. 

The Signora Bontempo, who kept the lace-shop at the Net- 
tuno, lived in a little two-storied house in the same street as 
the Berns, directly opposite. Her two daughters did odd 
jobs of dressmaking and millinery at home in their spare 
time. Fulvia spent much of her leisure there, gossiping. 
Mrs. Bern was a regular customer, and Julian had several 
times had occasion to run over on some errand for her. The 
younger sister, Angela, was a pretty buxom blonde, with a 
good-natured face, and laughing eyes. Her elder sister, Sibilla, 
was her opposite in appearance, a dark-skinned young 
woman with black hair, and eyebrows that met, almost, 
in the middle. The down showed on her upper lip. In a 
lace mantilla, she had a Spanish look. She had a curt, serious 
manner. At the stall on the Nettuno, the two sisters were 
as great an attraction.to the men as the beautiful Genoese 
lace of Signora Bontempo was to the women. Julian, when 
he went over to fetch' back some sewing for his mother, 
would linger to talk with the girls, in the workroom 
strewn with: garments, lingerie, petticoats, corsets, as if wom- 
en had been undressing. Angela laughed, bantering him, 
when he had to remove a pair of corsets or some under- 
clothes from a chair before sitting down. 

One night Julian unable to go to. sleep, stood at the 
open window of his room. The moon was vivid. All 
lights, including the superfluous street lamps, were extin- 
guished. The moonlight cast clear-cut shadows, dividing 
the street into a dark and a light, blue-green half. Julian 
distinctly saw a man creep along the wall opposite and, 
after glancing round, step over quickly through the open 
ground-floor window of the Bontempos’ house. For a moment, 
Julian thought of raising an alarm. Next morning he told Ful- 
via what he had seen. She gave a little laugh, shrugging her 
shoulders. “That’s Angela’s young man,” she told him. “He 


goes to see her nearly every night.” 
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“But what about Sibilla” Julian asked. “Doesn’t she sleep in 
the same room as her sister?” 2 

Fulvia again gave a shrug, smiling at his simplicity. 

Julian was not greatly attracted by any of the girls at the 
Nettuno or in the company that gathered in the Contessa 
Neroni’s tent. Several were certainly quite pretty. Teodorina‘ 
Neroni, slender and tall, dark-eyed, with a sensuous look, 
was attractive. Carla San Giusto was considered a beauty, 
and so, in her Jewish way, was Rachel Cuman. Maria Ver- _ 
tua, an auburn blonde, was, Julian thought, even more 
charming. But most of them were so aloof, so much on. 
their guard, spoke only in monosyllables if he happened to 
speak to them, and kept so much to themselves, that they 
' seemed unapproachable. The little dances which were held 
twice a week at the Nettuno afforded scarcely more free- 
dom than the dancing-classes at the Palazzo Ruspoli, at 
Rome. The walls of the ballroom were lined with chape- 
rones. The girls held themselves stiffliy, formally. There was 
no opportunity for closer acquaintance. Only the married 
women seemed to let themselves go and have a good 
time. Julian noticed Alberto Cornes dancing a good deal with 
the Marchesa Primarosa. 

For several days in succession, Julian went every afternoon 
to the little jetty. The girl and the lady he took to be her . 

governess were always there in the shade of the fishing pavil- 
_ ion. Sometimes the girl sketched, at other times she sat in a 
wicker chair reading. One day he saw them leave. A wom- 
an, apparently a servant, came to carry away their things. 
A carriage was waiting at the entrance of the jetty, and drove 
away in the direction of one of the big hotels. The girl was 
beautiful. There was something about her that reminded him 
of some picture or some person he had seen. He could not 
exactly trace the impression, but she put him in mind of the 
most beautiful women’s faces he knew. 

A mad idea seized him. Why should he not go and sit in 
the pavilion with them? The place was a public one, open 
to every one on payment of a lira. Perhaps he might even 
make her acquaintance. He hesitated. They might resent the 
intrusion, and it would make him look rather silly. Making a 
considerable effort, one afternoon he boldly entered the shel- 
ter. He paid his fee to the old fisherman, and sat down in a 
corner reading, or pretending to read. After a quick glance 
at him, the girl and the lady took no notice of him. The girl 
. ‘was reading. Her back was almost turned to him. She wore a 
gold bangle. Her hand, as she held her book, was beautifully 
white and delicate. : . 
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Presently she took out her sketching block and began 
sketching the coast line, the Carrara mountains. For nearly 
an hour Julian had sat pretending to read. He rose, went up 
first to the railing overlooking the sea, looking at the view, 
at the mountains that were beginning to flush in the slanting 
sunlight. Then, strolling, he looked over the girl’s shoulder. 

“It's a lovely view, isn’t it?” he said. 

The lady with the golden pince-nez rose, sharply, darting 
up from her seat, and without a word stood staring at him 
up and down two or three times, from top to toe, with a 
freezing look. 

Julian stood, overwhelmed with confusion and smothered 
anger. Never had he received so direct and brutal a snub- 
bing. He went back to his seat for a few moments, to keep 
himself in countenance as best he could, pretending to read. 

The girl had replied to his remark with an almost inaudi- 
ble, “Yes.” She had not looked at him. But as he sat down 
again, she glanced for a second from the corner of her eye. 
He thought he could detect the faint flicker of a smile on 
her lips. 

After staying a few moments with his eyes glued to his 
book, he left, tortured with humiliation. 

.He did not return again to the jetty. 


It was a few days later that Prince Nevidof came to Via- 
- reggio. There was considerable excitement when his intended 
- visit became known. Mr. Goodman brought Mr. Bern the 
_ news. The Villa Rosa, near the Pineta, had been taken by 
the prince for the season. A secretary or majordomo had 
already arrived with numerous workmen from Florence. Up- 
holsterers and servants were busy getting the place ready. 
Mr. Goodman, much impressed, had each day some fresh 
- item of information to impart. The event was regarded al- 
most in the same light as a royal visit. The municipality was 
getting the public gardens on the Piazza d’Azeglio trimmed 
up; gardeners were raking the paths and putting down new 
beds of geraniums. The band had been provided with new 
_ uniforms, to which a supposed Russian touch had been im- 
arted. 
ü The prince, Mr. Goodman was able to inform Mr. Bern a 
_ morning or two later, had actually arrived the previous eve- 
ning. Russian flags were flown on the masts at the entrance of 
the Nettuno and on the hotels. A special pavilion had been 
- erected at the further end of the beach, well away from 
other bathing tents, and guards kept the general public 
_ from intruding. Scarcely anyone had seen the prince, but it 
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was reported that he had been driving in a carriage with 
cream-colored horses, and an attendant in full Cossack cos- 
tume sitting beside the coachman. “Of course,” said Mr. 
Goodman, “it is not likely that we shall see much of His 
Excellency. He probably will not come to the Nettuno, or 
mix with ordinary visitors.” Mr. Bern had not thought it 
worth while to say anything about Prince Nevidof being an 
old acquaintance of his. : 

A gentleman very elegantly dressed came one morning to 
the Nettuno, walking round with the director. Mr. Goodman 
rose from the perusal of the Morning Post to inform Mr. 
Bern that it was the prince’s secretary. 

On the following morning, shortly before the hour of lunch, 
Prince Nevidof himself came to the Nettuno. The news, 
when he drove up to the entrance of the establishment, spread 
among the visitors on the terraces in the inexplicable man- 
ner with which news travels at a speed approaching that of 
light. Mr. Goodman excused himself, in some perturbation, 
for leaving the secluded corner where Mr. and Mrs. Bern 
were sitting with the Marchesa, in order, he said, to take up 
a better position on the main terrace whence he might ob- 
tain a closer view of the prince. Mrs. Goodman hobbled, 
smiling, after him. An expectant hush suffused with mur- 
murs settled over the company on the terrace. The ladies 
raised their hands to their hats to assure themselves that they 
were straight, and sat up in a manner calculated to display 
to the best advantage the cut of their corsets. 

Prince Nevidof, looking somewhat surly and supercilious, 
came accompanied by his secretary, who kept half a pace be- 
hind him carrying an overcoat over his arm. He strolled 
round the terrace, stopped a while to look at the view, and 
exchanged some brief remarks with his secretary. He 
seemed about to pass on when, turning round, his eye, which 
seldom missed a pretty woman, rested for a second on the 
Marchesa Primarosa. He then caught sight of Mr. Bern. His 
eyebrows rose sharply, and, raising his hat, he came forward. 

“Ah, this is indeed an unexpected pleasure,” he said, bow- 
ing over Mrs. Bern’s hand. “Please do not disturb yourself, 
Mr. Bern. Please... How do you do?” The secretary moved 
a wicker chair. The prince, with a brief order in Russian, 
dismissed him. “May I inflict my company upon you?” he 
said. 

Mr. Bern assured the prince that the pleasure was his. 
' Mrs. Bern presented the Marchesa Primarosa. The prince 

bowed with formal gravity. 


“And are those your young people?” he said, glancing at 
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Viola and Julian. “How the boy has shot up! Young man, 
the last time I saw you, you were still of an age to be 
spanked.” As he sat down, “This is a pleasure,” he repeated. 
“Imagine, I have been in process of being bored to utter 
distraction. All my arrangements have been going wrong. 
That scatter-brain sister of mine, Daria, wanted to bring her 
girls, who had been staying with me in Little Russia, to 
Italy. I arTanged at once to take a little house here, the sea- 
son being too warm for town, and she was to join me, But 
Nadejda, the elder of my nieces, took it into her head to 
have the measles or something in Florence. Dasha made. 
an awful fuss, sending all over the place for doctors. She 
has taken a house at Bellosguardo. She now finds it too hot, 
and proposes going to the Bagni di Lucca. Oh, these wom- 

en! So here am I stranded in this rather sleepy hole.” 

“We were surprised to hear that you were coming, 

. Prince,” Mr. Bern said. “We were under the impression that 
you had settled for good in Russia.” 

“One always returns to Italy, you know, Mr. Bern,” the 
prince said. “And Russia, it has completely changed. It no 
longer exists, as I used to know it. Saint Petersburg society 
is entirely broken up. Nothing, nothing left. The old houses, 
the old manners, all gone. Restaurants with Rumanian orches- 
tras and Gipsy singers have taken the place of the old recep- 
tion rooms where one was used to go to dine and talk, 
and could be sure of not meeting one’s haberdasher . or 
building contractor.” 

“It is the same everywhere, Prince, in London, in Paris. 
It is getting to be the same in Rome, which is a little behind 

. the times,” Mr. Bern said. “People are no longer interested in 
politics or in conversation.” 

“Money, sir, money,” the prince said. “It is that which is 
breaking up everything, taking the place of the old pleasant 
society. No, I find that the climate of Saint Petersburg no 
longer agrees with me. As the Tzaritsa, who speaks French 
like an English governess, remarked to old Marchioness Rok- 
honsky, “The Emperor and I prefer to spend most of the 

year in Crime’—'nous passons notre temps dans le Crime’ 
_ —meaning the Crimea. I went down to my place in the 
 Kursk government. But I had to leave a little. more hurried- 
- ]y than I had intended. You can’t imagine the trouble. The 
 peasants tried to burn down the place.” - | 

Prince Nevidof did not enter into particulars. Julian heard 

the details subsequently. The village on the prince’s estate 
had got burned down. Villages were constantly getting burned 
down. Whenever the roof of an isba caught fire from the 
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chimney, the whole village went up in flames like a haystack. 
The peasants had asked for permission to cut down trees 
to rebuild the village. The prince had, as was his custom, 
referred the matter to his steward, his starosta. The starosta 
had said that no wood could be spared at the moment; a 
large contract had just been filled for sleepers for the govern- 
ment. The peasants, who met all sorts of people at the Kursk 
fair, which was frequented by Jews, Poles, workers from the 
new factories, had been infected with seditious ideas. One 
evening some twenty peasants had come up to the manor 
house with torches and resin, and had set fire to the out- 
houses. They set one of the wings of the house ablaze. There 
had been an exciting night. The starosta and the servants, 
armed with shotguns, sustained a siege. Two of the peasants 
had been shot and two more seriousiy wounded. The rest 
took flight. 

In the morning the gendarmes, who had been sent for, 
arrived. They set about discovering the authors of the out- 
. trage. The ringleader, they found, was a young man named 
Kostia Chevarek. Not long before, when the prince and 
his nieces had come down to the estate, they had attended 
the wedding of this young man, the girls being curious to 
see a peasant wedding in Little Russia. They had enjoyed 
the picturesque sight, the bright costumes and the dances. 
The bride, in her elaborately embroidered chemise reaching 
below her skirt, and with a kokoshnik of tinsel lace over 
the bright cloth that covered her hair like a nun’s wimple, 
had knelt with the bridegroom, according to old Russian 
custom, three times before the prince. Kostia, had, however, 
imbibed socialist doctrines from the orators who held meet- 
ings at Kursk and distributed pamphlets and propaganda. 
Unfortunately his sister, a very pretty girl, had been seduced 
by the son of the starosta. „ 

Kostia Chevarek was seized and brought to the manort, 
together with his wife and his sister. He refused to give 

the names of the other culprits. The Cossacks stripped him 
and after tying him by the hands to a rafter, whipped him 
severely. The prince himself, who was present at the execu- 
tion, tried to induce him to reveal his associates. But the 
man maintained, under the lash, a complete silence. His 
wife, and his sister, two strapping young women, were 
then brought into the cellar where the scene was taking 
place. When Kosita was told that, unless he supplied the 
‚information asked for, the women would be whipped, he 
hesitated and writhed. “Hold your tongue, Kostia,” his sis- 
ter cried. He remained silent. Then the Cossacks stripped the 
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two women naked. They tethered their arms to the rafter. 
Two men plied the quivering flesh of the screaming women 
with their nagaikas. Kostia at last called to them to stop, 
and said he would give the names. 

Each of the men who had taken part in the attack on the 
manor received one hundred lashes. Then all the rest _of 
the peasants, who had been rounded up by the Cossacks, 
were gathered in the ruins of their village. They were made 
to drive six stout posts into the ground. The men were then 
tied, six at a time, with their clothes let down, and each 
received twenty strokes. When all the men had been 
whipped, the women, old and young, were treated in the 
same manner. While they stood roped to the posts with 
their untrussed skirts tied over their shoulders, a Cossack 
went along the line of rumps, administering twenty lashes 

of the whip to each. 
The prince referred briefly to the punishment the peas- 

ants had received. “It is the only sort of argument which 
they understand,” he said, “and they are used to it. They 
much prefer it to a lot of palaver in the courts. They hate 
the lawyers and the volokita of the courts, and appreciate 

being treated in the good old-fashioned manner. It was a 

great mistake on the part of poor old Tzar Alexander II to 
‚ introduce those innovations of his. And there are people 

who actually talk about Parliamentary institutions, a Duma! 

They don’t know the Russian peasant.” 

“Mind you, Mr. Bern,” the prince went on, “I am a lib- 
eral. I have got into trouble more than once on account 
of my liberal views. The Grand Duke Nicholas, who is one 
of the Tzar’s most trusted advisers, asked me not long ago 
whether I believed that the Tzar is God on earth. I told him 
plainly that I didn’t. I believe in the good old rule of the 
Russian people by their own Boiars. Nicholas was shocked. 

- ‘Ah, Grisha,’ he said, ‘you are a liberal.’ ” 
e “Is the Princess coming here?” enquired Mrs. Bern. 

She had an unfortunate knack of saying the wrong things. 
The subject was particularly distressing to the prince at the 
_ moment. He was no longer at any pains to conceal the 
_ breach with his wife, and was contemplating negotiations 
' for a divorce. But in consideration of the disturbance arising 
from the recent murder of her nephew, the King of Ser- 
 bia, and of Queen Draga, he had abandoned for the present 

the idea. 
 “Domnitsa is still, I believe, in Biarritz,” he said. “Her 
' sister has, I hear, gone quite off her head.” 

“Who could wonder at it?” Mr. Bern said. “That terri- 
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ble Serbian business is like a page of medisval barbarism in 
the twentieth century.” 

“My dear sir,” the prince exclaimed with a dry laugh, 
“to imagine that what you call the twentieth century, as ‚M 
there were some charmed virtue about the expression, dif- 
fers essentially from the Middle Ages is pure illusion. 
The details of the business were too ghastly to be published. 
Unspeakable outrages were committed on the bodies of the 
‘ King and Queen, which were thrown out of the window of 
the palace, and left naked in the public square for several 
days. All the same, I must confess that it was only to be 
expected. The boy Sashino was not only an idiot, but a most 
dangerous idiot. Those Balkan friends of ours are giving us 
a terrible lot of trouble. In fact most of our present troubles 
have their source in those savages who indirectly simply 
rule Russia. The old rascal of a Montenegrin barefooted 
brigand licked his chops, I am told, when he heard the de- 
tails. He was, of course, in the plot together with his precious 
son-in-law, Peter Karageorgevich. The old bandit, who, be- 
ing imperfectly acquainted with the use of soap, is somewhat 
malodorous of his person, is nevertheless related through his 
flock of daughters to half the reigning houses in Europe. His 
peasant wife, Milena, has been providing him with daugh- 
ters at the rate of about one a year. The eldest, Zorka, 
married this black Peter, the grandson of Black George, who 
after a distinguished career in the brothels of Paris has 
arranged this little medieval murder and has now seated him- 
self on the throne of Serbia. Another of the flock of Montene- 
grin females is, if you will excuse my reminding you, Signora 
Marchesa,” the prince said, glancing round and dropping 
his voice, “your Queen, the sister-in-law of the assassin. 
With the stubborn ambition which characterizes those ladies, 
she captured your King, while as Prince of Naples he was 
attending our Tzar’s coronation at Moscow. He met the lady 
at a ball given by the Marquis of Montebello, the French am- 
bassador, on the night when five thousand persons attend- 
ing the ceremony had been killed in the catastrophe at 
Khodynkia Polie. Two other sisters similarly captured two 
of our young grand dukes, and it is they who are literally 
raising hell today at the Russian court. Another of the brood 
married Francis of Battenberg, whose mother was given the 
title of Battenberg, a village near Wiesbaden, on her morgana- 
tic marriage with her paramour, the Prince of Hesse. The 
Montenegrin brigand thus finds himself related by marriage 
to the King of England, the Emperor of Germany, the Tzar, 
the Kings of Italy, Greece, Rumania, Sweden, the latter be- 
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ing the son of a Leuchtenberg Princess, and I have it on 
g00d authority that one of the Battenberg nieces is destined 
to Dee Queen of Spain. The savages have done pretty 
well!” 

„ “They used to call Queen Louise of Denmark the ‘mother 
in-law of Europe,’” said Mr. Bern. 

“Precisely. The old Black Mountain brigand is the fa- 
ther-in-law of Europe,” said the prince. 

While glancing round, he had caught sight of the head- 
waiter, who was hanging about trying to ascertain the inten- 
tions of the company in regard to lunch. The visitors on 
the terrace had considerably overstayed the usual hour. Mr. 
Goodman could not make up his mind whether to go to 
his hotel, as was his custom, or take lunch at the restaurant, 
which was more expensive, The waiters stood round the emp- 
ty diningroom in uncertainty. 

“] am afraid,” said the prince, noticing the situation, 
“that I have been keeping you from your lunch. You must 
eXcuse our Russian expansiveness, what we call schirokaia 
natura; we are incorrigible chatterboxes. May I be permitted 
to take the liberty of joining you?” 

The Marchesa Primarosa begged to be excused in order to 
join her husband, but the prince would not hear of it. 
Let the Marchese come and join their party, he insisted. 
Primarosa, who was with the Signora Tarfutti, was sent for 
and presented to the prince. The Signora Tarfutti, keeping at 
his heels, scraped and curtsied, but her performance did not 
'succeed in drawing any sign of attention from the prince. 

They passed, amid a general commotion of excited waiters, 
who hurried to rearrange the tables, into the restaurant, 

which, usually scantily patronised, filled to overflowing. 

_ During lunch, the prince returned to the subject of the 
Montenegrins, the Grand Duchess Peter Nikolaivitch and 
the Duchess of Leuchtenberg. Making common cause with 
Princess Domnitsa, they were placing every obstacle in the 
way of the divorce which the prince was contemplating, and 
which Domnitsa, enormous wealth being at stake, resisted 
through every means. The Montenegrins were active in setting 
the Tzar, upon whom the decision of the Synod depended, 

against the intended petition, although the Duchess of Leuch- 

tenberg herself was seeking a divorce from her husband, a 
Romanowski, in order to marry her brother-in-law, Grand 
Duke Nicholas. The change of partner, she alleged as suf- 

ficient ground, had been “commanded ‚by the spirits.” 

‘ “Those wild women, and the quacks, fortune-tellers, me- 
diums, monks, dancing dervishes, with which they are flood- 
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ing the entourage of the Tzaritsa and the Tzar, are the 
actual rulers of Holy Russia,” the prince said. “Nicky, whose 
mind is that of a twelve-year-old infant and requires to be 
steered by a petticoat, after having been forcibly trans- 
ferred from the care of the ballet-girl, Mademoiselle Ksze- 
sinka, is now under the orders of that hysterical religious 
maniac, the Tzaritsa. Princess Alix of Hesse had long ago 
been brought to Saint Petersburg and paraded by her father. 
She was so dull, sour, and ill-tempered, that no one, least of 
all Nicky, would have anything to do with her, and they 
made all haste to get rid of the pill. When the Tzar Alex- 
ander lay dying, he ordered Nicky to get married at once. 
Princess Alix was sent for in hot haste and packed off to 
Russia by return mail. They forgot, in the commotion of the 
Tzar’s illness, to arrange a train for her, and the pill, who 
looked like an English schoolmistress, arrived by the back- 
stairs, so to speak, like a governess. The Tzaritsa, Marie 
Feodorovna, always a charming woman, and everyone else, 
showed much civility and kindness to the unprepossessing 
Hessian princess. But she was not a Tzaritsa yet, and ac- 
cording to all rules, could not be treated as such. Only the 
two Montenegrins scraped, bowed, curtsied, fawned and slob- 
bered over the hands of the future Tzaritsa in a manner 
which disgusted every one present, but which caused Prin- 
cess Alix to regard them as her only friends. A few days 
after her marriage she was laid up with some bowel trou- 
ble. The two Montenegrins took possession of the Tzaritsa at 
Tzarskoie Selo, sent away all the chambermaids, put on 
aprons and performed all menial offices, running all over the 
palace emptying chamberpots. Henceforward the two cham- 
berpot grand duchesses installed themselves as the Tzaritsa’s 
confidential lady’s maids.” 

Prince Nevidof, glad of the opportunity to talk, which, 
since his hasty exit from Russia he had scarcely enjoyed, 
hoped that Mr. and Mrs. Bern, together with the Marchese 
Primarosa and his charming wife, would honor him with 
their company some evening at the Villa Rosa. His sister 
Daria would probably be paying a visit to Viareggio shortly, 
and he would let them know. He had promised to look up 
that afternoon his niece, Zena, who was now at Villa Rosa, 
and, taking his leave after the coffee, he excused himself 
from the company. ä 


On the pearly wet sand, iridescent in the morning licht, 
Julian was strolling beyond the more frequented part of the 
beach. Two dogs, sinuous, white-coated Russian wolfhounds, 
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barked as they waded cautiously in the thin frilled waves 
after a stick, which a man in a yellow bathing gown had 
thrown into the water. The dogs did not like the water. 
They hesitated as the fringe of foam came gliding over. 
The more adventurous of the two snatched the stick, borne 
shorewards, and started at a gallop, followed by his com- 
panion, barking, towards a pavilion on the beach, ignoring 
the man who called after them. 

“Here, Snek! Come here, Moros!” called a female voice 
from the pavilion. 

The man, somewhat out of breath, followed the dogs in 
the same direction. Julian and he met as their paths crossed. 

“Good morning, young man,” said Prince Nevidof as he 
came up to Julian. “I am, you see, almost as young as 
you this fine morning.” 

The girl who had called to the dogs came out from the 
pavilion, with the stick in her hand, the two borzoi pranc- 
ing round her. 

“This, Zena, is Julian Bern, of whom you have heard 
from your mother,” the prince said, as he and Julian came 
up. 

. Her eyes greeted Julian-with a laughing look. It was the 
girl he had seen on the jetty. 

“Some refreshment would not be amiss,” said the prince. 
“This air gives one an appetite.” He clapped his hands. A 
servant appeared, to whom he gave his order in Russian. 

The girl’s hair sparkled red gold under her straw hat. 
She was wearing a white blouse with red and blue embroi- 
dery, puffed at the sleeves. 

They entered the porch of the pavilion, where there were 
tables, chairs, and cushions. The English governess was sit- 
ting there, sewing. Zena. introduced Julian, her eyes still 
sparkling with laughter. 

“How do you do?” the Englishwoman said, without an in- 


_ dication of her having seen Julian before. As he returned her 


greeting in an intentionally casual and summary manner, 
he enjoyed repaying the snub she had inflicted upon him. 


It gave him assurance. 


The servant brought a tray with hors d’&uvres, glasses and 


. flagons. 


“] expect Mr. Bern does not know our sakuski,” Zena said. 


“Shall I choose for you? Try some of this; it’s kalatsh with 


caviar. It’s nice.” 
The prince was pouring himself out a glass from one of 


the flagons. h 


a 


“Have some ‘little water,’ ” he said. Julian drank a gulp of 
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the clear liquid, choked and coughed: The prince and Zena 
laughed. t ; 

“Now you know what vodka is like,” the prince said, 
tapping Julian heavily on the back. ; 

“That was mean of you, Uncle Grisha,” Zena said. “You 
should have warned him.” \ 

“It will not hurt you, it will not hurt you,” the prince 
said, and called to the governess: “Will you have a glass of 
vodka, Miss Wingle?” 

“No, thank you, Your Excellency,” Miss Wingle said. 

The two borzoi wrestled outside on the sand, biting one 
another in play. 

“Stoy, Snek, stoy.” Zena called. 

“Those animals need exercise. They have been shut up 
a long time, and the smell of the sea puts the devil: into 
them,” said the prince. “Why don’t you take them for a 
run, Zena?”” Draining his glass, he rose, stretching. “Time 
for me to be dressing. Go, dushka, there are still two 
hours to lunch time.” 

Miss Wingle put away her sewing and prepared to ac- 
company Zena. 

“Oh, stay where you are, Miss Wingle,” the prince said. 
“Mr. Bern will keep Zena company.” 

“But, your Excellency....” Miss Wingle began protesting. 

“Stay where you are, I say. We are not on the Nevski. 
Dovolno,” the prince said. . 

The dogs sprang forward excited. Their flowing bodies 
formed interlacing curves as they jumped. 

Zena and Julian walked on the beach along the pine- 
woods. Great pink clouds were reflected in the water and the 
wet sand. 


When they were out of hearing, Zena’s laughter over- 
flowed. 

“You got even with Wingle,” she said. “Wasn’t it amus- 
ing? I could scarcely keep a straight face when I introduced 
you to her. You enjoyed it, I could see. That day on the 
jetty, I knew you had come to speak.” Then, after a mo- 
ment, “Ism’t it nice, isn’t it lovely?” 

“It is,” Julian said with sincerity. He thought how quiet 
she had seemed on the jetty, sitting mum. And she was 
really overflowing with merriment. Her laughter was like 
Princess Daria’s. She had her eyebrows too, long and darker 
than the hair. 

“Do you know that it is the first time I have seen the 
sea?” she said. “I’ve never travelled at all, out of Russia, 
except once when we went to Germany, to Weimar and 
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Dresden. You know mother? I’ve heard her speak about 
you. How lucky you are to have seen so much. T’ve seen 
nothing. Fancy your coming up to me that day on the jetty. 
I wanted you to speak to me. Did you know who I was? 
Did you think I looked like matushka?” 

“] thought you looked beautiful,” Julian said. 

“Did you?” she said. “As we were in Florence, Nadia, my 
sister, took the measles. And we almost did not come here. 
But I insisted. So mother let me come on with Wingle. We 
stayed at the hotel till Uncle Grisha could come.” 

Julian spoke about Princess Daria. Would she be coming? 

“Oh, yes, Matushka will be here some day. She was saying 
something about going to a place called Bagni di Lucca, 
or to Pisa. But she’]l come here. Nadia is better now. Lucky 
I didn’t catch the measles, wasn’t it? Isn’t it glorious?”” She 

. ran after the dogs that were sniffing, puzzled, at a jellyfish 
- in the seaweed. The breeze blew back her puffy sleeves, 
her skirt. 

“What a funny thing,” she said, poking with her stick at 
the jellyfish. “What is it” 

Julian told her about medusas, the Portuguese men-of- 
war that were washed up on the beach, the sea-creatures 
that had so interested him. 

“Then it’s a plant?” Zena said. 

“No, it’s an animal,” said Julian. 

“But it hasn’t got any legs,” Zena said. 

“There are lots of animals without legs,” Julian said. 
“But when you get down to simple creatures like that, there 
isn’t very much difference between animals and plants. They 

say all life started in the sea, and that our blood is only 
 concentrated sea water.” 

“Is that why we find the sea so delightful”” Zena asked. 

“I think so. Even your dogs get excited when they get 
- near the sea.” 

: “I don’t understand,” Zena said, “but you must tell me 
more about it. I must seem very frivolous to you. But I’m 
not really. I like to learn things. But what chance have I 
had? At that stupid Smolny Institute of Saint Petersburg all 
they teach is how to behave nicely, and religion, and danc- 
_ ing, and French. And the girls talk about nothing else than 
“the young grand dukes and the officers of the Guards 
_ regiments who come to the dances in the great hall. Oh, it’s 
so lovely to get away from all that.” 

- After a while she said, “We must be getting back, 
else Wingle will be making a fuss. Not that I care. She has 
really no right to. I’m supposed to be ‘out.’ Nadia and I went 
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to the Winter Palace, last January, to a great ball, and 
were presented. I went-dressed in old boyar costume. I had 
my hair in two braids and wore a kokoshnik—you know, 
those things we wear on the head—with sapphires and 
pearls. The great Nicholas room, hung with white brocade 
with eagles embroidered in gold, looked like a sea of jew- 
els. But old Wingle thinks that I can still be treated as if 
I were a child. All that sort of thing is no longer done. 
She’s not a bad soul, but she’s stuffy and old fashioned. 
Zdes, Snek. Zdes, Moros!” she called to the dogs. “But you 
will come and see me, won’t you? And we can go for walks.” 


During the weeks following, Julian saw Zena almost daily. 
Her presence, the perfume of her person, the ripples of 
her voice, enveloped him like the sunlight and the seduction 
of the sea. Zena would not go to the Nettuno or to the more 
frequented part of the beach. She did not like, she said plain- 
ly, the crowd of people. Once only she came with her 
uncle to lunch at the restaurant. f 

Like Julian, she preferred to wander by the sea, in the 
Pineta, or to lounge on the sands, the dunes, or under the 
trees. Miss Wingle had at first tried to enforce conscien- 
tiously her chaperonage. But Zena used every excuse and 
artifice to evade it, and Miss Wingle, whose authority re- 
ceived little support from Zena’s uncle, and who found the 
tramping during the hottest hours of the day fatiguing, grad- 
ually gave up her attempt and would sit reading or sewing 
in the pavilion on the beach, while Zena and Julian, osten- 
sibly supposed to be lounging in the immediate neighborhood, 
went off as they listed. 

They would stroll in the Pineta. Zen liked the scented 
paths strewn with needles and cones under the umbrella 
pines. There was a little camp of soldiers at man&uvres on 
the dunes skirting the wood. Once as Julian and Zena passed, 
some of the soldiers, with spades in their hands, were stand- 
ing round an enormous black toad, swollen and slavering. 
The soldiers tormented the creature, laughing, hitting it with 
their spades. The sight made Julian feel a little sick. He 
wanted Zena to come away. But she stayed watching, fasci- 
nated, as the men squashed the creature. 
It was then she had told him about the peasants at her 
uncle’s place, at Kursk. She had been there while the man 
and the two women, stripped naked, had been whipped by 
the Cossacks. 


“I was sorry for the poor people, yet the sight excited me, 
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just like seeing that toad being killed. I know it’s wrong of 
me, but I can’t help it.” 

Julian thought of Alberto Corns and what he had said 
about humanitarianism. He thought about the old gladiato- 
rial shows of the Romans. He told Zena about Rome. 

“It must be wonderful, Rome,” she said. “How lucky you 
are to have seen so much! I’m only a little savage.” 

She told him in turn about Russia and Saint Petersburg. 

“It's beautiful too, all the same. There can be nothing 
quite like it anywhere, I think,” she said. “The cold, the 
mists, the snow make the rows of palaces, the bright shops 
that pour out lovely, rich things, seem even more gorgeous.” 
She told him about her going, last Easter, to the Isaakievsky 
cathedral for the Za Utrenio, the midnight service. They had 
driven in a troika along the Nevski. There were hundreds of 
troikas with Chinese lanterns, all going like the wind over 
the frozen snow, painted all colors, blue, yellow, purple troik- 
as, with silver and gold nets over the backs of the excited 
horses, their manes streaming. The church with its golden 
dome and great red pillars glittered like a jewel, the light 
streaming through the doors on the four sides. And beyond, 
the frozen Admiralty gardens and the gold spire, the Neva, 
like a sea of icebergs ghostly in the moonlight. Thousands of 
people were streaming up the red steps, between the columns 
of granite and bronze; officers in glittering uniforms, their 
helmets and breastplates shining, women covered with jewels 
and furs. The Semenovsky regiment of the Guards was lined 
up at the main entrance, carrying torches. The huge pillars of 
malachite and lapis lazuli, and gold, gold everywhere. The 
Metropolitan and the clergy covered with jewels and gold, 
‚and the choir chanting the Kristos Voskresse. “Do I bore 
you telling you all this?” she asked. 

“Of course not. It must be wonderful, so much wealth, so 
_ much splendor,” Julian said. 

“Last year, you see, was the first time that we girls, Nadia 
and I, went about much. Uncle Grisha being there, it was 
different. Before, matushka only came for a little while now 
and again, and the palace on the Nevski never seemed really 
inhabited. And then we girls were too young, though young 
girls go about there more than they do here or in Germany. 
‚So last year was glorious. Our cousins, Volodia and Pasha, 
who are in the Guards, brought their friends, and took us 

about, to the opera and to Gipsy concerts. And we went to 
the manege for the ‘Concours hippique. And we had parties 
"and dances at Uncle Grisha’s. Then we went to the Palace, 
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and to the Anitchov Palace where Marie Feodorovna also 
gave parties and dances.” 

Julian felt a foolish, unreasonable hurt as Zena told him 
about her life in Saint Petersburg. How remote it all was 
from him! How inaccessible she was really to him, and of 
another world. How many had danced with her, revelled in 
her beauty! It was foolish, very foolish of him, but the 
thought hurt. 

In the Pineta, he told Zena the story of Nastagio degli 
Onesti out of Boccaccio. He read it out, translating for her. 

“I wish I could read Italian,” she said. “I am learning a 
little. I’ve seen the book in French, though, in Uncle Grisha’s 
library. He has other books too,” she said, smiling. “I’m not 
supposed to see them.” Unaffectediy she laughed as she 
flushed. 

In the hot afternoon, they would lie on the sandy grass 
under the pines. The silence and stillness, broken only by 
the shrill song of cicalas, the drowsy heat, drugged all things 
into a dream. Zena, her hands under her chin, lay stretched 
full length over a book, her hair drooping in two streams of 
dark gold over her shoulders. He would watch the fine down. 
on her neck, and the strong arched back, the curves of the 
taut, firm flesh, moulded by her clothes, her legs stretched 
out. He clenched his fists, pressing the nails into the palms, 
so strong at times was the desire to touch her. 

They returned to the pavilion in time for 'tea. Marusia, 
the serving woman Julian had seen already on the jetty, 
prepared it. Zena, like Miss Wingle, drank English tea. 

Sandro Neroni and his friends twitted. Julian at the Net- 
tuno about his princess, but they showed him at the same 
time a certain heightened consideration. Julian sharply si- 
lenced Sandro when he became ribald. The girls who had 
scarcely taken notice of him before came and spoke to him. 
Alberto Corn&s greeted him with an understanding smile. Dis- 
creetly, he did not suggest walks together. 

Prince Nevidof asked the Berns and the Primarosas, one 
day, to dine at the Villa Rosa. Viola and Julian were in- 
cluded in the invitation. 

It was a quite informal evening, as the prince had been 
careful to make clear, asking his guests to take “pot luck.” 
The pot luck provided by his chef included, .besides wonder- 
ful sakuski, stuffed quails, river trout @ la Russe, tournedos 
Rossini, asparagus au gratin, and a bombe of ices. There was 
abundance of iced champagne. The Louis Seize decorations 
of the house excited admiration. Mrs. Bern appeared, how- 
ever, not to see some of the Bouchers and Fragonards on 
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the walls. While bridge was being played, Zena took Viola 
and Julian to her sitting room. The arrangements, in a light 
turquoise scheme, were, like the adornments of her own 
person, exquisite in every detail. There were cream-white 
Chinese vases with sprays of lilac, precious things in rose 
erystal, in black jade, in Siberian ivory. Zena was unwilling 
to show Julian her watercolor sketches. “Perhaps some other 
time,” she said. “They are awful.” He begged her to let 
him have that of the Carrara mountains, at least. She relent- 
ed. Her attempts were, in fact, somewhat dauby. She stood 
out against Viola’s request that she should play the violin. 
There was one on the piano. But Zena was not yet expert 
enough, she said. She consented to play a Chopin study on 
the piano. - 

The little party served Julian, at any rate, as the thin end 
of the wedge for an excuse to call at the villa in the eve- 
ning. He came for the promised sketch and to help Zena 
with her Italian. The prince was often away or busy in his 
rooms. On one occasion Julian found him engaged in the 
salon with Signora Tarfutti. 

Miss Wingle made some feeble attempts at supervising 
. Zena’s Italian lessons. Zena used, however, every stratagem 

to defeat her. If the instruction began in the salon, she would 
decide that it would be more comfortable in her own study 
room. If the lesson were given there, the salon appeared 
preferable. Miss Wingle was made to experience more dis- 
comfort than she caused. There had been, Julian gathered, 
some unpleasant passages between her and the prince, of 
which Julian cowd not discover the exact nature. Miss Win- 
gle, he understood, had even spoken of leaving. 

He spent at the villa unforgettable hours. Time seemed 
enchanted. He reeled with happiness as he walked back 
home under the stars. 

He asked Zena several times to come to the Nettuno 
when there was a dance. But she persistently refused. It 
would be boring, she said. And with all the people. People 
talked and gossiped. Wasn’t it much nicer like that, by them- 
selves? She stroked his hand. At every contact, he shivered 
delightfully. Of course, the little dances at the Nettuno 
"would seem frightfully dingy after the Winter Palace. Zena 
showed him a photograph of herself in seventeenth-century 
- costume, as she was dressed at the ball she went to there. 
She also showed him photegraphs of her sister, Nadia, a lit- 
tle older than herself, darker. 

His being sang within him. He smiled benevolently when 
Sandro Neroni asked him about the progress of his amours. 
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Yet always, the lecherous god whose mysteries were every- 
where pursued him, holding out with ironical leer the untasted 
fruit. In the flimsily partitioned promiscuity of the bath- 
ing cabins, in the morning, untoward incidents were always 
happening; doors left ajar, or springing accidentally open, 
yielding disturbing glimpses. Once Julian had seen Alberto 
Corne®s talk to the Marchesa’s maid, on the gallery in front 
of the cabins, and slip money into her hand. The woman, 
taking some towels over to her mistress, had, as if by inad- 
vertence, thrown the door of the cabin suddenly open while 
Corn&s was standing by. The Marchesa was in her chemise. 
From the cabin opposite, Julian had seen it all. 

Wheresoever he turned, his eyes, his ears met the instiga- 
tions of the phallic :god. His mysteries, the mysteries of 
. woman’s body, cloaked in elaborate secrecy, only that the 
flame might burn more intense and consuming, pervaded all. 
It was the central fire, about which elegance, wealth, luxury, 
literature, music, poetry beauty, the aphrodisiacs of sophis- 
ticated existence, converged, mystic encrustations about the 
burning core of her flesh. 

Censorship was lax in pagan Italy. Not yet had the chill, 
envious hand of northern puritanism begun to concern itself 
with the protection of “public morals.” Everywhere, on the 
bookstalls, in the illustrated papers, pornography displayed 
itself, riotous. 

One day Prince Nevidof had driven to Lucca to see the 
Duchess of Friedland, taking Zena with him. A whole day 
without seeing her seemed to Julian an abyss of separation. 
In the afternoon he wandered into the Neroni’s tent. Sandro 
was going into the little town, where, at the theatre, some 
sort of stereoscopic exhibition was showing: “Round the 
World in an Hour,” as it was advertised in the handbills. 
He asked Julian to go with him. The dingy municipal thea- 
tre, closed most of the time, was used by travelling show- 
men who visited the resort. There had been a magician some 
weeks before. Julian and Viola had been once to see the 
Vitascope which had been shown there. The jerky, unnat- 
ural, moving photographs had been disappointing. They hurt 
Julian’s eyes, and had given him a headache. The peep- 
show of stereoscopic photographs on glass, in boxes before 
which one sat turning a handle, and which were labelled 
India, Japan, Egypt, The Rhine, Norway, etc., proved much 
‚ more interesting. Julian, curious of travel, inspected the 

views with interest. He took particular notice of the box 
labelled “Russia,” where there were views of Saint Peters- 
burg, of the Winter Palace, of the palace-lined squares, of all 
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the places about which he had heard from Zena. Sandro and 

he agreed, as they groped their way out of the darkened 

hall, that the exhibition had been well worth seeing; the 

Pictures stood out realistically. Near the exit they noticed a 

sideroom marked: “Per gli Adulti; Ingresso Lire due.” Julian 

: wondered whether he was, exactly speaking, an adult. But 
the man at the door held out his hand and, paying their four 
francs, they went in. The stereoscopic boxes offered a riot of 
Photographic pornography. Sandro, writhing in his seat, could 
not tear himself away. 

When Julian met Zena the following day at the pavilion 
on the beach, she had a great deal to say about her visit 
to her mother. The duchess had brought a motor-car and 
would probably come in a few days to Viareggio. Zena had 
spoken to her about Julian. Her mother had been glad to 
hear that Zena had his company. She had said flattering 
things about him. Nadia was quite well now, but it had been 
‚thought advisable that she should remain in Florence. Julian 
asked Zena whether he might come to the villa after din- 
ner. “Do,” she said. “I think Uncle Grisha will be engaged 
this evening.” She seemed as pleased as Julian that they 
were together again. 

“Do you know,” she sid, “Wingle tried to tell matushka 
about you, and that she didn’t think it was quite proper 
. my seeing you so often. But she didn’t make much impres- 
sion. I had taken care to speak first, so that Wingle’s little 
perast fell flat. Come this evening. But you must not stay 
too late.” 

The contact of their happiness drew them delightfully 
close. But Julian was conscious of a barrier beyond which 
his happiness could not expand. Zena’s vivacity, her spontan- 
eity and naturalness, were her safeguard, the barrier that 
held Julian’s wistfulness, 

Julian told her about the views of Russia he had seen. 
“How interesting,” she said. “You will be able to imagine 
things better when I am back in Saint Petersburg.” 

“There were other pictures too,” Julian hinted, “like those 
in your uncle’s books.” Zena said nothing. She looked 
absent minded, as if her thoughts were elsewhere. 

Later she said casually: “I have one of Uncle Grisha’s 
books here. Would you like to see it?” It was an eighteenth- 
century French book, richly printed and bound, with en- 
gravings. Julian, sitting on the sofa, turned over the lascivious 
pictures of disturbing disarrays and rotund nudities. Zena 
came, after a while, and sat by, looking over his shoulder. 
He drew her to him. He kissed her. They did not speak. He 
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could feel her breast through her blouse. His hand slipped 
under the silk. She did‘not move. How hard and large it was, 
her smooth warm breast, and she seeming so sylph-like. Ze- 
na’s eyes were closed, the long lashes trembling a little over 
the flushed cheek. The beating of his pulses caught his 
breath. As if waking, she said: “You must go now. It is 
late. Miss Wingle might come in at any moment. You must 
not stay longer. Go by the side-door. I can say that you left 
some time since. Yes, yes, tomorrow.” She kissed him, a 
quick, hurried kiss: 

There was a side staircase from the upper floor, near 
Zena’s room. Julian went out at the side-door. 

As he closed the door behind him, someone opened the 
little gate down the path. It was a woman. He could not 
see clearly in the sudden darkness. The lights from the win- 
dows cast quadrangular patterns over the beds of convol- 
vulus flowers. The woman hesitated a moment. When Julian 
came up to her on the path, he saw that it was Sibilla, 
the daughter of the lady who seld lace at the Nettuno. 
She had a mantilla over her head, held close about her 
face. She was about to pass him without speaking when he 
recognized her. 
ea said good evening, surprised. “You here, Signorina Si- 

illa!” 

She stopped. “I’ve come to fetch miy sister home,” she 
> looking embarrassed. “Angela had business at the vil- 


“Shall I wait and walk back with you?” he said. 
“No, no. Good-night, Signorino. Buona notte.” Sibilla went 
on to the side-door and rang the bell. 


Strange, Julian thought. What business could Angela have 
at Villa Rosa? 

The Dutchess of Friedland came some evenings later, un- 
announced, in her car. Marusia brought a note in the morn- 
ing to Mrs. Bern, asking them all to Iunch at the villa. 
Julian, Daria said, might, if he liked, come earlier. He went at 
once. 

“Ah! Giulianetto,” Daria exclaimed. “What a big breaker 
of hearts you have grown! So I hear you have been mak- 
ing love to Zena. Shame upon you.” 

“The fault is yours, Princess,” Julian was inspired to say. 
“Zena is too like her mother. Pulchra filia pulchrioris ma- 
Iris.” 


“Listen to him! He has become so corrupt as to be able 
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Daria said. 

She was making but a fiying visit. Zena thought she should 
have a look round at the place. The princess did not see 
the need. All seaside resorts were alike. She would, however, 
take a turn round, if it pleased Zena. But not on foot. The 
car was being washed and oiled. The prince’s carriage was 
ordered. 

They drove down to the pavilion. No, Daria had no wish 
to bathe. The blue Mediterranean was enticing, no doubt. But 
salt water coarsened the skin. One needed a real Russian 
bath after. Daria preferred the Bagni di Lucca, soft and sul- 
phurous. 

“I hope, child, that-you are careful.to use cold cream 
after bathing,” she told Zena. “You don’t want to get goose- 
skin about the hips, do you?” 

Zena assured her mother that her skin left nothing to be 
desired. Julian attached implicit faith to the declaration. 

They drove along the front and through the gardens, to the 
edification of the Neronis and other acquaintances of Julian’s, 
who turned round to see him with his beautiful companions 
behind the cream-colored horses and the Cossack giant. They 
drove round, on Julian’s advice, to the old fishing port along 
the canal. The brown youths, like Etruscan statues, stopped 
at their tasks and stood gazing, crossing themselves at the 
vision, 

“Ah, this yes, it is beautiful,” Daria said. “And what hand- 
some men! How lovely is uncivilisation!” As they drove 
back, “Tomorrow we will go to Pisa,” she said. “You will 
come with us, Giulianetto.” 

= When they returned to the villa, Mr. and Mrs. Bern were 
already there, with Doctor Bewding, who had’ also been in- 
vited. 

Prince Nevidof had been entertaining them while await- 
ing Daria’s return. He was discussing with Mr. Bern the 
much talked of entente between England and France. He con- 
tinued the conversation while they sat down to lunch. Daria 
answered Doctor Bewding’s polite enquiries concerning the 
health of young Princess Nadia, whom he had attended in 
Florence, and whose urinary functions were, he hoped, now 
quite normal. B 

“A double entente, my dear sir,” the prince was saying 
to Mr. Bern. “I have as little faith in political cordiality as 
in financial sentiment. Your King Edward, for all his run- 
ning round, paying polite calls, and making up to us, al- 
lows his government to set those grinning brown monkeys 
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at our throats in Manchuria. He writes notes to his dear 
nephew Nicky, with the same hand signs alliances with 
Marquis Pipikaka, or some monkey margquis. If you don’t 
call that Perfidious Albion, I don’t know what perfidy means.” 

“Oh, you men and your politics,” Daria cried. “They sick- 
en me.” 

“Politics are not for women,” the prince said. 

“] am inclined to agree with you for once, Grisha,” said 
Daria. “All the more the pity that the tune of our politics 
is called by a pack of hysterical women. The latest discov- 
ery of our egregious rulers is a certain Monsieur Philippe, 
a former sausage-maker at Lyons, who has become a clair- 
voyant and a quack. When I called to pay my respects to 
the Tzaritsa at Compiegne, she had her head full of this 
sausage-maker, who was wanted by the French police, and 
whom the Duchess of Leuchtenberg had dragged into the Im- 
perial Presence. The Tzaritsa asked me whether I knew any- 
thing about this wonderful man. ‘A most remarkable man,’ 
she said. ‘Possesses supernatural powers and can perform 
miracles.” The precious idiots, Nicky and Alix, have taken 
the sausage-maker with them to Saint Petersburg. He now lives 
with them at Tzarskoie Selo, holds s&ances, raises the ghost 
of the late Tzar. Grand Duke Alexis told me that he came 
upon Nicky, once, in a terrible state, trembling and pale 
as death. He had just been interviewing the Imperial Ghost, 
who had given his orders as to the policy of Russia and as 
to the sums of money to be at once supplied to the Prince 
of Montenegro. God help Russia!” 

“All the same, one should not foul one’s own nest,” said 
Prince Nevidof. “I admit that poor Nicky is a nit-wit and as 
superstitious as a Congo nigger. But then, is he more de- 
traque& than the other two emperors? The Kaiser, with his 
sermons about his old German God, is every bit as imbecile 
as Nicky. He is perpetually disputing with him as to which 
of the two is God on Earth. You know that many people 
think he is actually suffering from general paralysis.” 

“That’s mere gossip,” said Doctor Bewding. 

“Very likely. But they say the same thing about the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand of Austria, the real ruler of the Dual - 
Monarchy, now that the old emperor is in his dotage, that 
Archduke Rudolph blew out what brains he ever had, and 
that his father, Archduke Charles, died through insisting on 
‚Grinking the holy water of Jordan, which immediately gave 
him typhoid.” 4 

“I used to see a certain Mr. Janaczek in Rome,” said Mr. 
Bern. “He is Archduke Franz Ferdinand’s factotum, buys 
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antiques, genuine and spurious, for the Archduke’s collections 

at Konopischt. Janaczek used sometimes to consult me about 
his purchases and about the objects to be removed from the 
Villa d’Este, which is, as you know, the Archduke’s Prop- 
erty. He told me a good deal about his employer. The Arch- 
duke is fond of collecting weapons, and more particularly 
instruments of torture. His ignorance and supersitition are in- 
eredible. He not only never reads, but has a fierce animosity 
against all learning and books. The other day he refused to 
act at the opening of the Imperial Academy, saying that all 
men of learning were freethinkers and Jews. He consults 
palmists and fortune tellers. An old gipsy woman delighted 
him by telling him that he would bring about the biggest war 
in history.” 

“They are all the same, all the same. The King of Bavaria, 
who had to be put under guard and who drowned the poor 
doctor who had to look after him, was only a little madder 
than the rest,” said the prince, “Nicky and Alix are no 
worse than others.” 

“It’s intermarriage, isn’t it, which causes hereditary insan- 
ity in royal families? They marry too closely,” Mrs. Bern 
remarked. 

“There’s not a scrap of evidence for the idea, Madam, not 
a scrap,” said Doctor Bewding. “No one has ever proved that 
intermarriage causes insanity.” 

“If you ask me, the real cause of the mental derangement 
‚of those people is neither syphilis, nor intermarriage, but 
sacred Divine right,” said Daria. “The old superstition that 
they are divine beings makes them scarcely human beings. 
Nicky, now, is anything but ambitious. He was not in the 

least anxious to be Tzar, but he is persuaded that he is a 
Divine being whose most sacred duty is to maintain his divin- 
ity. They’re all the same, I tell you. The little King of Italy 
crawled on his hands and knees on the floor of the Holy 
'Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and was absolutely furious because 
the pagoda was desecrated by the presence of Russian here- 
tics. That silly old lady, Elizabeth of Roumania, who at- 

 tends spiritualist seances and writes poetry, was telling me 
that he got red with anger on the subject.” 

Mrs. Bern, of the extent of whose religious susceptibilities 
Daria was not aware, bore the sacrilegious remarks of the 
‚duchess in silence, with downcast eyes. The offensive nature 

of irreverence depended a good deal upon the social rank of 
the person who uttered it, and was not to the same degree 
objectionable in the mouth of a duchess as it would have 
been if spoken by a common person. In the same manner, 
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Mrs. Bern ignored the rumors concerning the sexual irregu- 
larities of Prince Nevidof, the privilege of his friendship 
outweighing any obligation of her conscience to manifest 
moral indignation. 

“You may allege, Mr. Bern,” continued the Duchess of 
Friedland, “that your King Edward, at least, is civilised and 
a sane man of the world. The other day when he refused 
to recognise Peter Karageorgevich after the Serbian murders, 
he said that he was first and foremost a king. “That is my 
profession,’ he said, ‘and my first duty is to see that Sacred 
Royalty is respected in every part of the world.’ When Nicky 
is blown up or shot, as he inevitably will be one of these 
fine days, your English court will go into mourning and all 
your English Tories-will whimper over the‘dear Tzar and the 
decay of respect for thrones.” i 

“You ought to be sent to Siberia, Dasha. You are no bet- 
ter than a Nihilist,” the prince said. 

“Td go, even if I had to leave my maid and my coiffeur 
behind,” Daria said, “if I thought that throwing a bomb or 
two could blow up the whole pack of gibbering idiots. But 
they are settling their own little business without our help. 
They are blowing themselves up as fast as they can. I am a 
Nihilist. The whole thing is infamous and disgusting.” 

“Notice women’s inconsistency,” said the prince. “Dasha 
wants to blow up the Tzar and goes to pay her respects to 
the Tzaritsa and kiss her hand.” h 

“To exist at all at the present day is to submit to a whole 
lot of lies and compromises,” Daria said. “I take care of my 
station just as I take care of my complexion and my clothes. 
I enjoy luxury and wealth. I know perfectly well that if 
„I were to dismiss my maid, and to buy my_clothes at the 

Galeries Lafayette, I should be only cutting off my nose to 
spite my face. I should be a fool. And everyone is in the 
same case. The whole thing is rotten and detestable, and I 
know it, and look forward to the day when the Nihilists will 
blow it to Hades. Meanwhile we have, I and everybody 
else, to adapt ourselves to it. There is no alternative.” 


% Next morning they drove, Zena, her mother and Julian, 
in the car to Pisa. It was a large, expensive car, painted 
red, very different from Mr. Freeman’s ramshackle machine. 
In the clear, bright morning, the excursion was delightfully 
exciting. The chauffeur drove the car at a great speed—like a 
troika, Zena said. It flew along the road, raising a cloud 
of dust. They laughed at the bumps which seemed at times 
about to throw them out on to the road. Julian was sitting in 
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the broad tonneau between Zena and her mother. He felt 
the warmth of Zena’s body against him. Under the silk dust- 
cover their hands touched. He felt monstrously happy. With 
her mother there, in the confidence of their friendship, smil- 
ing, conniving, it seemed like a family party, as if the relation, 
so joyful, so seemingly close, were something indestruct- 
ible that must go on forever. Was that what was meant by 
marriage? That it could end, that Zena and he could become 
strangers, knowing nothing of each other, was not thinkable. 

They got to Pisa in a little over an hour, without mishap. 
So quickly; he would have liked to drive on forever, thus. 
But it was delightful to step down with her into the strange 
town. They stopped at an hotel to wash and get their clothes 
brushed. They were covered with dust, “like millers.” In 
the large bedroom into which they were shown, decorated 
with sixteenth-century frescoes and colored mouldings, and 
with an immense carved bed—the hotel was an old palace— 
Julian washed after Zena. It was like a honeymoon. Zena 
said so, laughing. 

They had lunch in the huge diningroom, palatial too, a 
relic of former splendors, where they were the only guests. 
The Italian lunch tasted delicious to their quickened appe- 
tites. Daria ordered champagne; she could not, she said, 
drink the red Italian wine. Afterwards they went to the cathe- 
dral, the Baptistery and Leaning Tower. The town was de- 
serted, empty, sleeping in the silence and the sun, as if it 
had been abandoned long ago, in the Middle Ages. Daria 
made Julian play the cicerone, and tell about Galileo’s Lamp 
and his experiments from the Leaning Tower. But Julian 
was not in the mood for pedantries. Zena, he felt, was not 
interested. She was excited, looking down the tower from the 
leaning side, into space. \ 

They went to the Campo Santo. The custodian who un- 
locked the gate stayed, at Daria’s request, outside. 

“Oh, lovely, lovely!” she exclaimed at sight of the cloister 
with its white marble tracery, slender, round the green grass 
and the cypresses. White clouds floated above, in the quad- 
rangle of blue sky. It was infinitely restful, peaceful, as if the 
whole world were shut out, and had become unreal, and they 
were alone, just three human beings, divested of all the 
unmeaning things. All was peace and silence. 

As they walked round, hushed in soul, they came upon the 
great fresco of the “Triumph of Death,” and paused, fascinat- 
ed. They looked at the gay cavalcade of brave lords and 
ladies gorgeously clad, in brocade and cloth of gold, with fal- 
cons on their embroidered gauntlets. Lovers, happy, beautiful, 
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elegant men and women, riding on the green turf spangled 
with white flowers, and-coming upon three open coflfins that 
displayed, grim, terrible, their ghastly decomposing contents. 
Dust and ashes, dust and ashes. Elsewhere the poor, the toil- 
ing slaves, the wretched, were calling upon death to come to 
the relief of their misery. Daria and Zena stood hushed be- 
fore the terrible picture. To the right was the Day of judg- 
ment. The rich, the princes, the beautiful elegant ladies, 
were being cast, dishevelled, into the pit. The poor and 
wretched rose in triumph. Dies ire. The old Pison’s picture 
haunted, terrible as truth. 

They drove back in the crimson and gold of the evening, 
which darkened to purple as the air grew salt from the near . 
sea. Julian was deposited at his door. Daria came in for a 
moment to say good-bye. She was leaving the next morning 
for Florence. 


The yearly gala day at the Nettuno was to take place. 
Prince Nevidof had consented to preside over the drawing 
of the “tombola.” There was to be a great ball. Julian asked 
Zena to come, for once, to the dance. 

“I don’t like to,” she said. “I don’t like people. It’s not 
that I am snobbish. It’s just that I don’t like people with 
whom one doesn’t feel comfortable.” 

“I know,” Julian said. “But come this once. I want to 
dance with you.” 

She smiled. She was strangely quiet. 

“Very well,” she said. “T’Il come to please you.” 

All that day, which seemed interminable till she should 
come, Julian was uneasy with excitement. He counted the 
time, hour by hour. At dinner he could scarcely eat. The 
evening came at last. The dance room, decorated with flags 
and brilliantly lit, was full of the color of the girls’ frocks. 
Dancing began. Zena had not yet come. She was to have 
come with Marusia. It had been all arranged. He was to have 
met her at the main door of the dance room. One, two, three, 
four dances took place. Zena: did not come. Julian stood near 
the door, walked down the causeway to the main entrance, 
He had declined to dance. Viola had asked him why he 
didn’t. He felt intolerably foolish. Girls looked at him and 
whispered. All were enjoying themselves. Alberto Cornds 
was dancing a great deal with Marchesa Primarosa. Jul- 
, lan watched them; they seemed very happy. The Marchesa 

= radiant. Cornes talked and laughed as he danced with 

£T- 


Just as Julian had decided to go down to the Villa Rosa, 
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Zena, with Marusia, arrived. She came up to him from behind 
as he stood waiting in the doorway. She was wrapped in an 
ermine coat. Her hair was half up, quaintly done. There was 
a little string of pearls in it. 

“I thought you were never coming,” Julian said. 
en did not appear to think that she was particularly 

e. 

“Wait,” she said, when he asked her to dance, “not this 
one. The next, perhaps.” They sat near the door. Julian did 
not know and did not care if all eyes were turned on them. 
Zena was quiet, a little nervous, 

At the second waltz she consented to dance. She gave her 
cloak to Marusia to hold. The servant was in Russian peasant 
costume, with large gilt pins in her hair, and heavy earrings. 
She attracted a great deal of attention, standing at the door, 
picturesque. Zena’s gown was of soft turquoise silk, very 
simple, but in fashion and detail so exquisite that all the 
women’s and girl’s toilets in the room seemed dowdy. She 
had little silver ornaments, and round her neck a small string 
of diamonds and pearls. She danced quietly, exquisitely. 
Julian could not feel her weight. She smiled at his pleasure. 

There was a square dance next, a set of lancers. How 
graceful and queenly she looked! Every one gazed at her. 
Julian was too absorbed in admiring her to care much 
about the gratification of his vanity. Sandro Neroni was awed. 
After the lancers they went on the terrace to have ices. 
It was a beautiful moonlight night. The moon spread its 
fan of silver over the sea, as in a picture or a stage set- 
ting. 

“How beautiful, you are,” Julian said. 

“Do you think so?” she smiled, pleased. “I put on my 
plainest gown. Still, I didn’t want to look quite a frump, 
for your sake.” 

They sat out a while, then danced another waltz. After- 
wards the orchestra started a mazurka. 

“Oh, that’s a mazurka,” Zena said. “Do you dance it?” 

“Yes, a little,” he said. 

But when some couples began dancing, Zena said: “Oh, 
no, not like that. We dance it quite differently in Russia, 

It’s exciting.” 
“Let us try,” Julian said. “You can show me.” 

“No, no. It takes a good deal of practice,” she said. 

Her slight embarrassment, her nervousness, wore off as the 
-evening passed. She danced with Julian all the time. He had 
been afraid lest some one else should ask her, but no one 
did. No one in fact ventured. 
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Julian did not care, did not care anything about the 
whole world. f 

They walked on the terrace and round the galleries be- 
tween dances. . 

“Zena, you don’t know how I love you,” he said. “And 
you, do you....?” 

She gave a little laugh, caressing. “Of course I do,” she 
said. “Do you think I would have come here this evening 
if I didn’t?” Then she grew serious, suddenly. Her eyes looked 
up at him, shining. “I do... more than you think,” she said. 

He raised her hand to his lips, murmuring endearments. 

“Hush, Be careful,” she said. “Let us go back and dance.” 

The orchestra was playing a waltz from the “Merry Wid- 
ow.” Zena abandoned herself in his arms to the rhythm. 
Her head leaned on his shoulder. Her eyes closed. He 
breathed the perfume of her hair. He pressed her close, close 
to him. She let her body be drawn to his. He could feel its 
warmth. He could feel against him her firm breasts, her 
belly, soft, warm, breathing, pressed against him. All else 
seemed to vanish, the people, the other couples, dim, blurred, 
unreal. His hand could feel her back, her spine. They said 
nothing, swaying to the music. He had never danced better. 
He could feel her thighs against him. She opened her eyes 
slowly and raised her head, for a moment, her eyes looking 
into his, without smiling, large, almost pained. Her face 
was flushed. 

The music was about to stop. As if they had the same 
thought, they hastened outside before the last bars had died 
away, on to the empty gallery where the little shops were 
closed. They went down the flight of wooden steps at the 
side, on to the sands. Below, among the piles under the 
building, it was almost dark. The sea was silver under 
the moon, with small lazy ripples. The swish, sleepy, languor- 
ous, of the water came monotonousiy. They could hear the 
noise of the talking and laughter above. The music started 
again for an encore. Their arms were round each other. Their 
lips were together, pressed, hot, moist, unclosed. He could 
feel with his lips her little hard teeth. She kissed him back 
as avidly as he kissed her. Their lips remained pressed to- 
gether, eager, devouring. In the silver reflection from the. 
water he could see her eyes close and open, big, almost 
desperate. She made little sounds with her breath, low moans. 
‚He felt her hand on his shoulder, and her other hand 

round him, under his jacket, crisped, clutching. It moved, 
feeling his body. It strayed down, stopped suddenly, strayed 
further, shameless. He was breathless. His heart beat as if it 
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would break against his ribs. Nothing mattered. He was be- 
side himself. His hand crumpled up her skirt, thrust under 
it. “No, no,” she said, choking, “no.” But she did not move. 
They shook, trembling. 

Suddenly she broke away. She ran to the steps, and up 
to the gallery. She stopped a moment at the top of the steps, 
in the shadow, adjusting her hair, smoothing her dress. He 
had joined her. “Does my face look very red?” she said, 
smiling. “Let us walk round once or twice before going 
in again. I must look a sight.” 

They walked on the empty terrace in silence. They could 
not speak. They trembled. 

“Let us go in for another dance,” she presently said. “Then 
I must go, at once.” 

They danced a while, stiffly, badly. Zena kept her face 
turned away, hidden. 

“I must go now,” she said, smiling sweetly. She took her 
cloak from Marusia. They walked down the little causeway 
in silence. The carriage was waiting at the entrance. The big 
Cossack held open the door. - 

“Good night, dear,” she said, giving him her hand as she 
stepped into the carriage. 

“Good night, Princess,” he said, stooping and kissing it. 

He stood a while in the shadow of the porch, watching 
the carriage drive away. There was a cab behind it, wait- 
ing. Some one else was coming down the causeway, a man 
and a woman. As they passed in front of Julian without 
seeing him in the shadow, they stopped a moment. It was 
Alberto Corn&s and the Marchesa. 

“Are you sure it is safe? Are you sure?” she said. “I’m 
so frightened.” 

“It is all right, dear. The dancing will be going on for 
hours yet,” he said. 

The Marchesa Primarosa was wrapped in her cloak, holding 
it over her face. They sprang into the cab, which drove 
off in the direction of the Hötel de Russie. 


Zena was disinclined to walk when, the following after- 
- noon, he met her as usual at the pavilion. She felt a little 
 tired, she said. They passed the time quietly, reading, talk- 
ing at intervals. Miss Wingle sat with them, sewing. They had 
tea. 

“Do not come this evening,” Zena said. “I shall be going 
to bed early.” She was quiet, subdued, but sweet and smil- 
ing at him, and he felt very close to her. 

Again the following day he had little opportunity of see- 
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ing her alone. They walked only a short time on the beach. 
When she and Miss Wingle left to walk back to the villa, 
Miss Wingle starting a little ahead, Zena said to him quick- 
ly: 
. “Listen. Do not come to the beach tomorrow. Come to the 
house instead, not too early, a little before tea time. Go 
now. Till tomorrow.” 

She rejoined Miss Wingle. 

Julian was vexed. Was she seeking to keep him away? 
She had been tired after the night of the dance; that was 
natural. But why had she asked him not to come to the 
beach? He felt cruelly perplexed, uneasy. 

His vexation increased when, the next day, he went to 
the villa, and, in the drawingroom, they had afternoon tea, . 
Miss Wingle presiding there all the while. His ill humor must 
have shown in his manner. Zena was particularly attentive, 
sweet to him, as if to soothe his ruffled spirits. 

“Let us do a little Italian,” she said, when Marusia had 
taken the tea things away. “Where is my ‘Promessi Sposi?’ ” 
She went up to her room to look for the book. “I must have 
left it at the beach,” she said, as it was nowhere to be 
found. 

“T1l send Marusia down for it,” Miss Wingle said. 

“No, don’t,” Zena said. “It will not take a minute to run 
down for it. I have not been out of doors today. Come, 
Julian,” she added. 

When they were outside, “It has taken a little engineering 
to arrange this,” she said, laughing. Julian’s annoyance had 
vanished at a stroke. The cloud had melted in the joyous 
sky. They went down to the pavilion. 

There was no one about, save at a distance a man, in a 
eloth cap, lounging. In the porch she stopped, for a hesitant 
moment, laying a hand on Julian’s arm without speaking. 
Her eyes, brilliant, looked into his. He took her into his 
arms, kissed her. 

Flushed, she laughed, with a movement of joyous daring. 
The door of the inner room of the pavilion was closed. 

“I have the key,” she said. 

The libidinous god leered. 


One evening Zena, with her uncle’s permission, had Julian 

to dinner at the Villa Rosa. Prince Nevidof, unfortunately, 

‚ was not in a good humor. He had received letters from Rus- 
sia that morning, with unpleasant news. | 
“Those swines of peasants of mine have burned down th 

house after all, at Kursk,” he announced. “This time they 
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began by roasting the starosta alive. The savage fiends!” 

Julian was too happy to care greatiy about the burning of 
a house in Russia. Zena herself remarked to her uncle that 
he had plenty more houses. Even the fate of the unfortunate 
starosta failed to excite in Julian adequate sympathy. He 
remembered Zena’s account of the manner in which the peas- 
ants had been treated. It was scarcely to be wondered at that 
they should have been:brutal in their reprisals. 

“But after all, Uncle Grisha,” Zena said, “it is much pleas- 
anter in Italy. I would as soon live in Rome or-in Florence 
as on an estate in Russia in a state of siege. I wish you 
could persuade Matushka to settle in Italy.” 

“In the first place, my dove,” said the prince, “you girls 
have to get married. And you can’t marry an Italian Mar- 
chesino. AH those beggarly princes, dukes, counts, marcheses 
are nothing at all. Those titles do not, properly speaking, 
exist in Russia, where the feudal system never existed,” he 
said, turning in an explanatory manner to Julian. “For a 
long time after those foreign designations were introduced 
under the Tzar Peter, the Russian sovereign, if he wished to 
decorate one of his subjects, did not do so directly, but solic- 
ited from the Roman Emperor the favor of a brevet. The 
only Russian title is that which is translated ‘prince,’ and 
which has no reference to any territorial holdings or sov- 
ereignty, nor can be bestowed by anyone, but means a con- 
nection by blood or marriage with the House of Rurik. We 
are rurikovichi, just as the Tzar is a rurikovich. But, since 
the Romanofs only became connected with the House of 

' Rurik through the marriage of Michael Fedorovich Romanof 
to Marfa Ivanovna Chestova, whose claims to be a Rurik 
was, by the way, extremely doubtful, whereas we are mem- 
bers of the House of Rurik by the marriage of Stephania 
Dimietrovna to Gregorie Pavlovich Nevidof, a nephew of 
Catherine the Great, we are more noble than the Roman- 
ofs. This may seem to you paradoxical, but Russian nobility 
being dependent upon closeness of connection and not upon 
length of territorial holding, the younger branches are more 
noble than the more ancient. As our great national poet, 
Pushkin, said: 

“With us nobility is young 
And the younger, the more noble.’ 


Foreign titles do not count. My sister, Daria Dimietrovna, 
for instance, is Princess Nevidof. The circumstance of her 
holding the title of Duchess of Friedland is of no significance 
_ whatever.” The prince turned to Zena. “You will have to 
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pick yourself out a husband in Saint Petersburg, my young 
lady. After that you will be free to do as you please, go 
where you like, and with whom you like.” r 

“] don’t see that I need a husband to do that,” Zena said. 
“What if I didn’t want to get married? What is the need of 
it?” 

“You must not talk like that, dushka; it isn’t done. One 
never heard of a Kniajna who did not marry.” The prince 
spoke with a finality which did not admit of argument. Zena 
laughed to cover up the too serious tone of the conversation. 

The prince had business, which he detested, with his sec- 
retary. Julian and Zena spent the evening alone. Miss Wingle 
had retired with a headache. Zena did her best to efface any 
unpleasant impression which the talk at dinner might have 
made on Julian. She was not disposed to be contemplative 
of the future. The present moment alone was real. She was 
head-long in her gaiety, as if she were seeking to defy some 
vague misgiving. 

She came down with Julian into the garden as he was 
leaving. The night was warm and heavy with the scent of 
flowers. In the patches of light cast from the windows and 
from the lamps at the gate, the patterns of bright colors 
made a ghostly tapestry. She had her arm in his, but kept 
him off, a little nervous. 

“Not here, you must not kiss me here,” she said. “We 
might be seen.” 

In the dark shadow near the gate he kissed her. Suddenly 
she pushed him away. In the light from the lamp at the 
gate he saw her face, as she drew back. Her eyes were 
startled, fearful. Her face was crisped, almost as with horror. 

“Zena,” he said, astonished, “what is the matter?” 

She held her breath. “Did you see?” she said. “There was 
a shadow. Some one passed.” 

He laughed. “Well, what does that matter, after all? What if 
some passer-by did happen to see me kissing you? It is 
not so dreadful or unusual a thing. Nothing to be upset about 
like that,” he said. 

“There,” she said, “did you see him?” 

Going near the gate, Julian looked down the road. A man 
was strolling. He stopped a while and turned back. He had 
his hands in his pockets, a dark cloth cap drawn over 
his forehead, a little to one side, a cigarette in his mouth. 
He seemed to be idling, strolling up and down. Julian saw 
the man’s face plainly as he passed, a youngish man, it was, 
with a dark moustache. Julian stepped back into the shadow, 
towards Zena. l 
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“Did you see, did you see his face” she said. 

“Yes,” Julian said. “Some loafer. There are plenty. It is 
nothing to be upset about. Come back into the house, dear. 
You are very upset. I don’t see why you should be.” 

He led her back. In the entrance hall she stopped, her 
hand pressed to her side, her eyes startled, her face blanched. 
What could it mean? He tried to reassure her, to laugh her 
out of her strange sudden fear. 

“I saw his face,” she said, after a while. “I recognised 
him. Do you know who it is?” 

“Who?” Julian asked, alarmed in his turn. 

“It is Kostia,” she said, “the man from Uncle Grisha’s 
place in Kursk, who led the peasants when they first tried 
to burn down the place.” 

Julian was silent. Zena’s alarm was not unreasonable. 

*“Zena,” he said, “you had better tell your uncle at once. 
I know that the house is well guarded. It is only a question 
of warning your uncle. Any precautions that may be advis- 
able will, you may be sure, be taken. The police could be 
advised. Shall I ask for your uncle, and tell him?” 

“No, no. I will. You had better go, quickly. No, wait. Wait 
here,” Zena said. 

“Oh, don’t worry about me. The man can have no interest 
in me. Tl go out by the side-gate,” he said. 

“No, wait. Wait here till I have told them. Don’t wait for 
me to come to you. Good-night, good-night.” She kissed him, 
For a moment she hesitated, kissed him again, and went 
_ upstairs. 

Julian waited in the hall. It seemed a long time. He heard 

voices and steps upstairs. Then, in the street, the steps of 
men. He waited some time longer. Then Gheorghii, the Cos- 
sack who usually sat on the box of the carriage, came to him 
in the hall. He saluted and said something in Russian. Julian 
did not understand, but he gathered after a while that ‚he 
was to go out and that the Cossack would accompany him. 
He went. There was no one to be seen about. The man, 
walking a few steps behind him, accompanied Julian to his 
house. Then, saluting, he turned back. 

In the morning, at breakfast, Fulvia brought Julian a note 


from Zena. It read: 


“Dear Julian—We have gone to Florence. You said you 
would be going there soon. I hope we shall soon meet there. 
En Yours, 

ZENA.” 
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Julian felt stunned as by a sickening, staggering blow. He 
took the first opportunity to shut himself up in his room. 
He dropped on his bed, feeling deathly sick. Florence was 
not so far away, some four or five hours by the slow Italian 
train. He must go there at once, at all cost. He would have 
to explain to his father and mother. Well, he would explain. 
Nothing mattered. Nothing, only Zena. He did not even have 
her address. He could find it out, no doubt, in Florence. 

Then, what? She would be with her mother and sister. 
There would not be the freedom they had had here, at the 
seaside. What claim, after all, had he on her? What rights? 
Princess Daria was very understanding, indulgent. But after 
all, what could he say to her? He could not say he wanted 
to marry Zena. That would have been ridiculous. In sick- 
ening doubt and mortal anguish he spent several days. Sure- 
ly Zena would write. Her note had been so brief, so curt. 

Three days later a note came, but it was from Princess 
Daria. It was dated from “Villa Lanternori, Viale di Bellos- 
guardo.” It was a four-page note, very charming. She said: 
“We are looking forward very much to seeing you quite soon. 
Zena hopes that you will stay several days in Florence before 
returning to England. You must not, of course, come before 
your people leave Viareggio. I expect it will not be very 
long before they do so. It is getting not so warm, already, 
here.” Etc., etc. In another place she said: “It would be little 
use for you to write, as we shall be seeing you so soon. It is 
better you shouldn’t.” The purpose of the letter was, then, to 
tell him not to come and not to write. The princess had been 
afraid that, impulsively, he might come, and had written 
to prevent him. 

Zena did not write. 

Julian wanted to hide himself, to disappear. He could not 
bear to be seen, to have people see his anguish, his de- 
feat. If he could have worn a mask, appeared gay and in- 
different. But he could not. He was a poor actor; he bore 
the marks of his feelings on his face. They could -read, 
on seeing him, his‘ despair. 

His mother, in a dumb solicitous manner, showed sym- 
pathy. She treated him with kind solicitude, saying nothing. 

“After all,” she remarked to Mrs. Goodman and the 
Marchesa Primarosa, speaking of Prince Nevidof and the 
Duchess of Friedland, “those people are not quite the sort 
of people that one would care to associate with too much. 
I have heard things concerning the prince which one would 
not care to repeat. And that sister of his. I believe she is 
divorced. A woman who runs about like that without a hus- 
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band lays herself open to the worst gossip. I am not a 
gossip myself, so I know nothing. But, all the same, I 
can’t help having my own thoughts. As for that little minx, 
Prince Nevidof’s niece, I can’t see what any one can find 
attractive about her. I don’t think that her behavior is quite 
nice.” 

Mr. Goodman told Mr. Bern in confidence that he had 
heard rumors that the police had warned Prince Nevidof that 
they had discovered a plot of the Russian anarchists with 
the Italian Camorra to assassinate all Russian aristocrats liv- 
ing abroad in order to promote a revolution in Russia. 

Julian slunk, like a sick animal, away, seeking solitude. 
He spent whole days in the Pineta, taking refuge in the lone- 
liest spots. He lay for hours on the dunes, stretched on 
the thin, hard grass, face down, and gave vent to his pain 
in great storms of tears. He called her name, the sole thing, 
a fetish thing, he seemed to have left of her. Every spot 
where they had been together stabbed him, the sight of it, 
with an unendurable pang. As he had passed, workmen had 
been busy taking down the pavilion on the beach. He had 
turned his eyes away not to see. 

Somehow he felt little hope, little hope of ever seeing 
Zena again. She was, to be sure, in Florence, and he would 
certainly be going there shortly on his way to England. He 
could not but see her. Yet he had a feeling he would not. 
And if he should? He pictured how it would be; a false, for- 
mal meeting, under the shadow of immediate parting. And 
then...? Better far not to see her. 

Till the late afternoon and the sinking sunlight he lay in 

_ anguish. He knew the folly of it all. He chided himself, he 
scorned himself. He was being simply ridiculous. He would 
be, to any beholder, an object of laughter. Did he not know, 
had he not known all along, that his friendship with Zena 
had been what it called a “flirtation”? What else, what 
more could it be? She had been bored and he had come 
along, a pleasant relief to her boredom, and she had been 
glad. He had filled a gap in her ennui. It had all been de- 
lightful. Why could he not look at it like that? No, he did 
not deceive himself. He was not, had not been, under an 
illusion. Why could he not face the facts, the clear facts? 
He laughed, a ghastly laughter. Yes, he was a sentimental 
fool. People took the joy of... of “love.” “You are a fool,” 
he said to himself. 3 i 
He would rouse himself. He would go about as if nothing 
were the matter. He would look up Sandro, and Cornes, and 
"laugh, and shrug his shoulders. He must be hard. “One 
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must be hard,” said the German professor whom everyone 
was now Teading. 

He carried out as best he could his resolve. He paraded an 
ostentatious, unnatural gaiety. He listened to Sandro’s stories 
and laughed. The Contessa Neroni, when she appeared at the 
afternoon reunions, took now a special interest in him, 
talked to him in her languid, drawling, affected manner, 
making discreet innuendoes. 

“] suppose you feel very bored, Mr. Bern, now that the 
princess is gone?” the wretch would say, with a slow up an 
down movement of her blackened eyelashes. 

“Not bored, Contessa,” Julian said. “There is plenty of 
pleasant company.” 

“Oh, to be sure. There is plenty more fish in the sea,” the 
contessa assured him, with a lascivious smile. 

He exchanged banter, boldiy, with T&a. In the morning, 
while bathing, he joined the liveliest crew of young people. 
He adopted Sandro’s trick of pinching girls’ legs while diving. 
Tea Neroni, vicious, did not scream, letting him stroke her 
limbs, under the water, as he pleased. 

Even the two daughters of Signora Bontempo, at the lace 
stall on the Nettuno, were in their manner condolatory and 
sympathetic. Angela smiled at him goodnaturedly. Sibilla, quiet 
and serious, glanced meaningly under her dark brows, as 
she talked. 

Corn&s looked very happy, but was not so often seen. 
Coming upon Julian one afternoon at the Nettuno, he asked 
him up to his room for a chat. Discreet, he asked no 
questions and made no allusions, but made little secret of 
his own affairs. 

“Of course, you know,” he said, “it does not do to be 
too sentimental. One must not ask too much. The little Pri- 
marosa, now, has about as much brains as a goose. But 
what legs! A beatific vision springing from the mystic corolla 
of her multitudinous petticoats!” He laughed. 

It seemed to Julian that Corn®s was arguing a little against 
himself and against what he surmised of Julian’s own 
mood. He was good fellow at heart, Cornes. 

“There’s a chap I know in Rome, one Artiglio Turo,” he 
said, “who spends a great deal of time travelling and 
exploring in Africa. The savages, he tells me, have no 
sentiment at all about women. It’s a disease that has come 
to us from the northern fogs, or somewhere.” ; 

“Isn’t it that the savages are not able to appreciate “brains,’ 
as you say, personality, and all that, whereas we do?” Jul- 
ian suggested. ; 
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“Perhaps,” said Cornes. “But our European stupidity lies in 
trying to persuade ourselyes, in accordance with the precepts 
of the Christian religion, that we appreciate that only. We 
don’t— without legs.” 

Julian pondered. Clearly it would be nonsense to pretend 
that his love for Zena was “pure.” It was not. It was noth- 
ing. of the sort. Yet why, just that centering of his imagina- 
tion, his desire upon one, which seemed to obliterate all 
others? Both “mind” and body, sentiment and desire went 
together. They were, despite our distinctions, inextricably 
one. 

Julian confessed to Corn&s that he had seen him, with the 
Marchesa, that evening at the Nettuno. 

“Oh, you did, did you?” Corn&s said with a laugh. “Do 
you know that, notwithstanding appearances which were, I 
admit, against me, I was not then playing the part of the vil- 
lian, but, on the contrary, of the rescuing hero? The pretty 
Marchesa was at the time being impatiently awaited by 
Prince Nevidof. He must have been fuming over her non- 
appearance. Ihe disreputable macquerelle of a Tearfutti 
woman had made all arrangements, and the scoundrel of a 
Primarosa, whose feelings had doubtless been substantially 
assuaged, was quite content to wink at the temporary dis- 
appearance of his wife.” 

Corn&s was leaving in a day or two, he told Julian. He was 
packing his books and his pictures and fencing tools. He 
gave Julian a card with his address in Rome. When Julian 
happened there, Cornes would be glad it he would look him 
up. 

” Zulian found it hard at times to maintairf“his pose. He 


suffered horribly. Which, he wondered, was the pretence?- 


The hypocrisy, the sentimental feelings which made him 
suffer, or the effort to pretend that he did not suffer? _ 
| He was returning one evening from a stroll on the jetty. 
With a pang he had passed the fishing pavilion, now empty, 
dingy looking, where he had first seen Zena. As he was leaving 
the jetty, he was saluted by that absurd person, the “poet,” 
who traded in spurious flowery greetings to arriving visitors. 
The man accosted him with an ingratiating grin from under 
his waxed moustache, and asked whether the Signorino would 
like “una bella regazza.” Julian’s first impulse was to shake 
off curtly the tout. The man was persistent; he followed 
him with his offers. The Signorino must not suppose that he, 
the poet, was offering to take him to a common brothel. He 
would not think of insulting with such an offer the Signorino. 
- It was a question of a “ragazza di buona famiglia.” She would 
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take no money. The Signorino would Only pay fifty lire for 
the room. The Signorino could think it over. If it pleased 
the Signorino he would find the poet that evening in the Viale 
Umberto. The Signorino would do as he felt disposed. 

Julian felt a shudder of horror after the man had left 
him. How could he desecrate the image that was in his 
heart by consorting with a common prostitute? No, no, a 
thousand times no. He could not, he would not.. 

All evening, at dinner, Julian was perturbed, torn by in- 
ward conflicts. 

“What is the matter with you?” his mother asked him, 
solicitously. 

There was one of the little dances that evening at the 
Nettuno. | 
“There are plenty of nice girls for you to dance with,” his 
mother said. “T&a Neroni, Maria Vertua, Carla. Have a good 

time and enjoy yourself.” 

“No. I am not dancing this evening,” he said. 

He went out after dinner towards the pinewood. What a 
fool he was! He had it in his power, that moment, if he 
should keep his appointment with the rascal, to enjoy all the 
forbidden pleasures he had so long sought. Yet he was not 
happy. Who knows, the girl might be quite nice. What was 
the sense of being romantic, sentimental? Zena—He could 
never marry her. He could not be her lover. Probably he 
would never see her again. Fool, fool! She could no ‚longer 
give him any happiness, only heartache. Yet he allowed the 
thought of her to snatch away the cup of pleasure, such as 
it might be, when it offered. How absurd, how sentimental! 
He passed the Villa Rosa. It was closed, dark. In the dis- 
tance the lights of the Nettuno glittered. He could hear the 
wafted dance music. That evening with Zena, that evening. 
The convolvulus flowers, white, yellow, purple, in the dark- 
ness were closed, asleep for the night. The sphinx moths hov- 
ered, suspended over them. The dance music could be heard. 
It was the “Merry Widow” waltz they were playing. The 
street, bordered with oleanders, was deserted. What a noise 
he made as his feet crunched the gravel. In a house, some- 
where, there was laughter. It was the Viale Umberto he was. 
in. A man stepped out of the shadow of a hedge. 

“Buona sera, Signorino,” he said. 

Julian gave him a fifty-lire note. The man led the way to 
one of the little villas, opened the gate. A servant girl 
‘ answered the door. As she opened it, Julian caught a glimpse 


of the Signora Tarfutti, closing the door of the room she was 
a 
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The.servant showed Julian to a room upstairs. It was a 
large bedroom, clean and tasteful. The window with white 
curtains was ajar. The distant music could still be heard. 

Julian waited. Presently he heard steps. The door opened. 
Closing it after her with the key, Sibilla Bontempo entered 
the room. 


The seaside season was fast drawing to a close. People 
were daily leaving. The beach, the Nettuno, assumed a de- 
serted appearance.. There had been storms. The blue sea had 
for days become green and crested with white breakers. The 
water had been chill. Julian’s parents had stayed among the 
last visitors, wishing, for his sake, “to make the most of 
the vacation.” Now, however, they were about to leave. They 
would stay a few days in Florence, whence Julian was to 
proceed to England, while they went on to Rome. 

He looked forward with singularly little joy to Florence, 
almost with dread. He felt pacified now, in a numb, insentient 
manner. The dark Sibilla had been almost maternal in her 
solicitude. The gratification offered by her lavish impudicity 
had been fanned to a glow by her grave voluptuous subser- 
vience. He had felt soothed, content. 

- As the train neared Florence, he thought of his desperate 
impulse to fly there, at once, cost what might. And now the 
big dome of Santa Maria dei Fiori was in sight. Zena was 
there, no doubt, somewhere on those green wooded hills.” 
And he felt a chill, a pang, more over the flimsiness, the 
treachery, of his own dream than over Zena. 

They put up at an hotel near Santa Trinitä. As soon as 
they had arrived, Julian, going out on some pretext, hailed a 
cab. “To the Villa Lanternori, Bellosguardo,” he told the 

driver. The rattling vehicle, driving past the Pitti through 
the narrow streets, left the town by the Roman Gate, and 
climbed, at the slow pace of the bony horse, the meander- 
ing drive, through the parks and gardens of the hill. The 

- driver did not know the villa, and had to stop to enquire. 
- The first man he asked was unable to direct him. One of the 
gardeners, who was sweeping up the first deciduous leaves 
‘from the path, pointed the way through a side road. They 
reached the house, secluded in a large garden on the slope of 

the hill. The view of the town, with its dome, the towers of 

" Giotto, of the Palazzo Vecchio and the Bargello, spread in 

the cup of the hills, was framed by the fronds of trees. Jul- 

jan rang the bell at the iron gate, and a man came, after 
some moments, to open. 

Yes, their Excellencies had been at the villa, the man said 
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in answer to Julian’s enquiry. But the Signore had left. They 
had gone only the day before. His Excellency had left 
about a week ago, for Rome. The Signore had gone to Paris, 
or to Russia. He was not sure which. He called to a gar- 
dener who was digging a bed. 
“Gigi, is is it to Russia the Signore went?” 
«A Parigi, sono andate a Parigi,” the man called, looking 
up. 
“They only just left, only yesterday,” the porter repeated. 
Julian was not greatiy surprised or disappointed, so clear 
had been his foreboding that it would be thus. 


V. 


I SAW, during the following years, a good deal of Julian. 
Although I was, when he entered at John’s, in the throes 
of an imminent “pol,” he was to have upon my mental growth 
a greater influence than Cambridge had so far exercised. 

Lady Penmore had been, it must be admitted, very good 
to Julian, in her brusk, interfering manner. She bore most 
of his school and college expenses, and in the end had set- 
tled a small annuity upon him. Perhaps some unavowed 
disappointment in her son had tended to foster the interest 
she felt in her nephew’s welfare, much as she disapproved of 
many of his ways. It was his father who had spoiled him, 
she considered. 

She spoke with confidential candor to Julian about her 
pecuniary affairs. His uncle Horace, she said, was rich, cer- 
tainly, but not fabulousiy rich. Those things always got 
grossiy exaggerated. When a person was a great deal richer 
than themselves, people lost their sense of figures, as with 
astronomical distances. Lady Penmore had considerably en- 
larged her husband’s competence by her own judicious in- 
vestments. Gilt-edged securities were a piece of snobbery. 
They paid scarcely anything at all. There was much too 
much money in England; the government and the railways 
were too rich. Baron Rubinstein, the international banker, had 
given Lady Penmore invaluable advice. She had done very well 
with her Russian bonds. Russia was such a rich country, 
though the wealth was, much of it, still untapped. The 
bonds were as good as consols and not so stingy. She had 
placed a good deal of money in German industrial shares. 
German industry was growing by leaps and bounds, at an 
incredible pace. Some people might, course, say that it 
was unpatriotic to lend money to our rivals. But business 
had nothing to do with patriotism. It was silly to mix the 
two things together. The armaments firms, Krupp, Dillinger- 
Hütte, had no scruple in selling guns to England. There 
- were Frenchmen, sound-headed Americans among the chief 
" shareholders. Baron Rubinstein had put Lady Penmore in the 
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way of acquiring for a mere song property in Germany, in 
Belgium, the value of which was increasing every day. Then 
there were the London properties. Mr. Notice, her agent, 
- had been exceedingly practical. There were houses in Blooms- 
buy, in Coram Street, and in Maida Vale, which had 
turned out most- satisfactorily. Yes, she had been pretty 
shrewd, she told Julian with satisfaction, and considered that 
she had acquired a good right to her personal settlements. 

She would settle upon Julian the proceeds of some Belgian 
property which brought in something over four hundred 
pounds a year. Not very much, to be sure, but sufficient, if 
he kept his clothes well brushed, to insure the retention of 

his self-respect. 

When he first came up to Cambridge, we saw little of 
Julian. He plunged with frenzied intensity into philosophical 
studies. For weeks he would be wholly inaccessible, shut- 
ting himself up from all human contact in his lodgings. 
He made a dishevelled appearance in pyjamas and an over- 
coat at early chapel and signed on, and would not be seen 
again till Hall, when he scarcely spoke. One might catch a 
glimpse of him on a bicycle on the windy road leading to 
Cavendish Hall, or skulking about the Backs and playing hide 
and seek behind the trees in Erasmus walk. But for the rest 
he might as well have been severely “gated.” 

I more than once remonstrated with him, when occasion 
offered, and with increasing insistence upon his unsociable 
behavior. He was going deliberately against the whole spirit 
of the place, I pointed out to him. He was, I hinted, not 
making himself popular. Only once was I able to persuade 
him to go to the Union, I expressed concern about his over- 
working. 

Julian was unimpressed by my expostulations. 

“I shall make up for it all right very soon,” he said, with 
a smile. “Look here, old man, I did not come here to let 
' the place make me, but to make use of it. Just at present 

I have to spend my forty days in the wilderness. Afterwards 
I shall be free to listen with safety to what anyone has to 
say.” 

Julian worked a good deal at biology. He struck up a 
friendship with Sir Anthony Fisher, the Cornelius Crustice lec- 
turer on Animal Morphology and Jones Reader in Marine 
Zoology, which was to last till Sir Anthony’s death. Fisher 
held views that were 'sharply at variance with those pro- 
“ fessed by the reigning Post-Darwinian sects. The dogmatism 

of the latter had already embittered, more than theological 
opposition, the last years of Charles Darwin. The academiec 
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clique promulgated a mythology which represented the re- 
productive cells as mystic structures of incredible complexity, 
containing in an invisible architecture all the future embryos 
of the race in pre-formed elements. Sir Anthony regarded the 
official view as a farrago of convicted inconsistencies belied 
by experimental knowledge as well as by plain logic. All 
the facts of heredity, no less than those of growth and of 
physiological function, were explicable simply and clearly as 
reactions of bio-chemistry. The power of reproduction by 
such reactions to the physiological environment constantly re- 
peated in the race was common to all the cells of the body, 
and was only abolished in most of them by specialized adap- 
tation to other functions. The reproductive cells, which re- 
mained undifferentiated, owed their power, he considered, 
to the fact of their being the simplest instead of being, as 
the sects taught, the most complex in the organism. : 

So overwhelming, however, was the prestige of the aca- 
demic cliques, that Sir Anthony had given up as futile any 
attempt to dispute the dogmatism of the Mendelian gospel 
as interpreted by Professor Bateson and the Eugenists. He had 
ended by observing almost complete silence, saying that one 
might as well bring forward arguments and evidence to com- 
bat the Catholic Church. Despite the academic appointments 
which he owed to the influence of some friends on the Stock 
Exchange, he was regarded as an outsider and treated ac- 
cordingly with a polite, contemptuous tolerance by the ruling 
clique. Sir Anthony had made his name chiefly over the tech- 
nical assistance which he had been able to give in connec- 
tion with the laying of one of the transatlantic cables, and 
had been knighted on that account by Queen Victoria, whose 
personal regard he had enjoyed. He directed a small ma- 
rine station near Liverpool. He was a kindly, modest and 
retiring man with a glossy white head of hair and pointed 
. beard. 

Sir Anthony Fisher was delighted to find in Julian an 
intelligent appreciation of his views, which coincided with 
the impression which Julian had already derived from the 
scientific controversy. He stayed, when in Cambridge, with 
his friend Professor Skiddle, the world-famous authority on the 
Shi’iite Arabian mystics of the twelfth century, and Julian 
would often go to the professor’s little house on the Madingley 
Road to lunch or to spend the evening. 

He would sometimes meet there the Indian philosopher, 
Sir Scallawallah Blahgore, who was acting as tutor to the 
 twenty-fifth son of the Maharajah of Ballahore, then studying 

at Trinity. The Eastern sage used to explain to Sir Anthony 
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that the biological doctrines which were beginning to dawn 
upon the apprehension of the Western World had long been 
envisioned in their essence by the intuitive faculty ‚of the 
Mahatmas of old. The process had been clearly described by 
them as the permeating diffusion of metarupa Karma in the 
Linga sharira, or astral plane of subetheric consubstantiality, 
materializing ectogenetically into the jiva ripa, through the | 
differential emanation of the third quintessence of entity. The 
so-called theory of natural selection, re-discovered by Dar- 
win, had been set forth with great precision in the poetical 
commentary by Sankyanmudah on the Sallähramshyäsäkka- 
Upanishad, where the pre-elective metemspychosis of final 
substance was shown to order the evolutive procession of ab- 
solute form through every plane of realization in the seven 
phases of being. The learning and views of the Indian philos- 
opher were exercising a profound influence upon. scientific 
thought at the university. 

Sir Anthony Fisher found little to answer to the arguments 
of the Indian sage, and took his word for it that oriental 
science was entirely in agreement with his own views, while 
it at the same time harmonised them by a higher synthetic 
process of unification with the spiritual truths prefigured in 
the book of Genesis. 

On several occasions, Sir Anthony asked Julian down to his 
home in Lancashire, where Lady Fisher, a simple and kindly 
pious woman, made him welcome. It was a modest 'house- 
hold. The Fishers had one young daughter, Paula, on whom 
they lavished a tender affection. Julian helped Sir Anthony 
with his accounts of them. His views had so far only been pub- 
lished in any detail in an elaborate monograph, which ap- 
peared in one of the microscopical journals, “On the early 
stages of segmentation of Sueniokolpos Eselmannii, and some 
other acephalous worms.” The work, which will probably 
be recognised in a century or two as one of the classics of 
scientific thought, had attracted little attention. Sir Anthony 
eonfided to Julian his disappointment and discouragement and 
the plan which he nursed of a monumental exposition' of his 
views, for which he was accumulating material and dis- 
sertations, but which he did not hope, or care, to have pub- 
lished until after his death. He showed Julian the pile of 
chaotic manuscripts, doubting, he said, whether he would 
ever be able to organise them. Julian was fascinated. by the 
, array of conclusive evidences and the penetrating thought, 

which cast upon the whole subject of the mechanisms of life 
a new light, contrasting with the obscure and confused in- 
consistencies of official academic science. But Sir Anthony had 
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no gift of literaryi exposition, and his crabbed and technical 
style, and total lack of orderly arıTangement in his meticu- 
lous discussions of details, the significance of which was 
slear enough to his own penetrating mind, rendered the 
work almost unintelligible to anyone who entertained OPPO- 
site preconceptions. The idea took shape very early in their 
acquaintance that Julian should some day help to edit 
the material and devote himself to filing up some of the 
lacunz in the extensive chain of research. 

Julian was, for the present, chiefly occupied with philoso- 
phy. He attended the lectures of Professor Thurniwall Ump- 
ton on post-Hegelian currents in realistic idealism. But the 
lectures only served as a comic relief, and as a fearful example, 
warning him against any weakening of his resolve to think 
clearly. With severe discipline he waded line by line through 
the mazes of the metaphysical wilderness with the same con- 
scientiousness with which he had formerly perused Doctor 
Frost’s treatise, resolved to probe the foundations upon which 
the scaffolding of thought was built, the scaffolding which 
enclosed the protoplasmic jelly of life, gtown human and 
articulate. 

In order to perfect his German he sought out the assistance 
of a somewhat seedy son of the Vaterland, who was em- 
ployed as a proofreader by the Fetter Lane Press. Herr 
Pfeffer was a social-democrat. He had been obliged to take 
refuge in England owing to his having evaded military serv- 
ice, and had been imprisoned for l&se-majest€ for having 
published disparaging remarks about the German Emperor. 
Julian derived from him a useful guidance which extended 
considerably beyond the intricacies of German syntax. Pfeffer 
held the strange theory that there existed a definite relation 
between any philosophical opinion which a person might hold 
and the condition of that person’s banking account. He in- 
deed went so far as to affirm that the said relation was the 
one fundamental law of all philosophical thought. Julian 
sometimes discussed with Pfeffer the virulence of scientific 
dogmatism in regard to biological conceptions of heredity. 
The German would laugh in his coarse, cynical manner, and 
deliver himself on the subject in his peculiar English. 

“All that is already to be expected,” he said. “You will 
find, my young friend, when you to philosophical observa- 
tion more accustomed are, that the academic peoples, the 
Fachleute, are mit one ur- and haupt- idea concerned, name- 
.Iy, the self-standing in-itselfness of the Individual. To defend 
that high-sacred dogma, it is needful that ideas, opinions, 

sentiments, and Geistesbewegungen, and all the bloody non- 
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sense mit which the peoples have their heads, like Frank- 
furter sausages, stuffed, should be inborn qualities of their 
immortal souls! Your Mr. John Locke, who not the technique 
of our German philosophers, but much common sense had, 
was by all persons of good culture, including our Herr 
Geheimrath von Leibnitz, execrated and damned with much 
wrath for pointing out that an idea can not inborn be, any 
more than the Catechism or the grammar—-as once supposed. 
Our Herr Kant, who was, as you say, a canned Scotchman, 
gave himself much trouble um a red herring to draw across 
the road. So, my young friend, can it be bewondered that 
your biologists mit good academie positions tumble the one 
over the other to prove the immutable, predetermined 
heredity? Natürlich! Your landlords, they believe in the hered- 
ity of real property; your noble lords, they believe in the 
heredity of blue blood; the powers by the grace of God 
established, which call themselves nations, such as your thief 
England, they believe in the heredity of superior races. We 
also, of course, believe in the hereditary Tugenden of the big 
Aryan race of German donkeys. All the peoples mit good 
banking accounts and expectations by heredity transmissible, 
believe in the excellence of heredity and in the hereditary 
stupidity of the lower classes. The individual mit an immutable 
immortal soul by heredity transmitted, that is the corner 
stone, the Grundanschauung of all the thoughts of an immu- 
tably rascally theif society. Were that not so, would it not 
evidently appear that the high-respectable opinions of the im- 
mortal thieves one pack of bloody lies are?” 

After chuckling and choking over the malodorous clouds 
from his pipe, Herr Pfeffer continued: 

“Sir Fish might as good argue against the Pope of Rome. 
Well-smiled-upon academic Fachleute will continue to 
teach that what they teach not taught is, but inherited by 
immortal souls mit immutable human natures. You can not 
argue against the preestablished order of a universe mit he- 
; Teditary property except by blowing it up to the devil—where 
it belongs.” de 

Julian was amused by the eccentric views of the German, 
but found his language somewhat obscure. He reserved judg- 
ment. 

“You, my young friend,” said Pfeffer, laughing, “will 
much better understand psychology when you no more mon- 
‚ ey have. It is as difficult for a rich man to enter the king- 


dom of heaven as for one cameleopard through the eye of 
one needle to pass.” \ 
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I came upon Julian one morning in the plum-colored pre- 
eincts of the second court of John’s, whistling an air from 
“Rigoletto,’ and looking mighty spruce and pleased with him- 
self. I happened to be rather harassed myself and dejected, 
as were most Johnians that day, having just been through a 
severe milling in our “Mays.” 

“I have finished,” he announced to me brightly. 

“So I infer, and from the looks of you that you have done 
brilliantliy. For my part I made a ghastly hash of that un- 
seen Thucydides,” I dolefully said. 

“Oh, Tm not talking abut that,” Julian said. “I mean 
philosophy.” 

I looked him over queerly for associated symptoms of de- 
lusions of grandeur. He appeared in more than normal health, 
and asked me to lunch with him at the Blue Boar. 

While discussing the steaks and chips and tankards of bit- 
ter, I suggested he should redeem his promise to make up 
for his unsocial conduct. Julian declared himself ready for 
any dissipation. Everard Pallier had more than once ex- 
pressed a wish to meet him at his rooms. Julian agreed to 
go that evening when, as I knew, Pallier would be keeping 
open house. 

After commons we dropped in, Julian and I, af Pallier’s 
rooms. The company was dimly visible through clouds of 
smoke, dimly intelligible through clouds of words. Waters, 
our host’s “gyp,” with perspiring brow, was circulating the 
refreshments. 

Pallier was the eldest son of Lord Bar, and although 
disgustingly well off, had a sympathetic intelligence. He 
greeted Julian with high courtesy coupled, as was his af- 
fectation, with a rude bantering. 

. “Tve long wanted to meet a more conceited fellow than 
myself, Meyaidunrıs el, mweplöpova 8’ Mares,” he said amiably, mak- 
ing Julian at home in the amplitude of the best available 
leather chair, and diverting Waters’s supplies in his di- 
rection. “What’s this Foster has been telling me? That you 
have, you asseverated, finished philosophy? This isn’t exactly 
a finishing school for young ladies, you know, though some 
of our fair Newnhamites and Girtonians would get all the 
- finishing they want were they to venture within the precincts 
of our masculine frustration. You have been doubtless mis- 
reported. We shall give you the benefit of the doubt, seeing 
you don’t look an ass.” 

“Thank you,” Julian said. “Though I don’t claim to be en- 
-titled to much benefit on the charge laid.” 

“Come, come. Have some Black and White,” said Pal- 
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lier, filling Julian’s glass. “You shall explain yourself. Say 
when. I flatter myself I know somewhat about philosophy. 
It’s my ‘Special,’ since they haven’t pornography on the Trip- 
os. I find it almost equally amusing as a documentary record 
of the intimate mental tribulations of chaps who haven’t en- 
joyed sufficient recreation.” F 

Julian would not be readily drawn. 

Two youths were engaged so hotly in discussion that they 
had scarcely noticed our entrance. 

“Bergson, with his ‘as though’ and “an it were,’ is after all 
like the rest a pragmatist,” Quentin Prince was saying. “I tell 
you they are one and all merely trying to save the face of meta- 
physics while they’re throwing up the sponge.” 

“Pascal might be accounted a pragmatist,” Pallier inter- 
posed. “He settled his first principles by the laying of a bet, 
backing the abdication of reason.” 

“Its scientific materialism that has thrown up the sponge,” 
said Illings, a young man with active eyebrows and alarmed 
combative eyes, shielded behind heavy lenses. “Those fellows 
at the Cavendish have knocked the bottom out of materialism.” 

“I never thought of test tubes as spiritual revelations exact- 
ly,” Prince sneered. j 

“Here, you fellows, is a man who will settle the matter for 
you,” Pallier said, seeking to cast Julian to the lions. 

“Are you a ‘Stinks’ man?” Illings enquired, turning his 
lenses upon Julian. ER 

“In a mildiy malodorous way,” Julian modestly admitted. 
“Have dabbled a trifle in biology. Animals have become some- 
what important since it has come to be known that philoso- 
phers are not disembodied intelligences or immortal souls, but 
animals.” 

“Donkeys!” Pallier glossed with gusto. 

“Don’t listen to him, don’t listen,” said-Illings, veiling his 
pain under a wry smile. “Pallier is a heathen cynic. Has no 
first principles.” 

“Absurd!” Prince protested. “Lives there a human that is 
without first principles? Waters, there, hath them; Mrs. Pilch, 
my bedder, has no others; Christabel, the barmaid at the ‘Bird 
in Hand,’ has first principles. Damned definite, categorical, 
and obdurate first principles. And, of course, outrageously er- 
Toneous. It isn’t having no first principles that’s the trouble, 
it's having too many, and fantastically false ones. That’s the 

tragedy. A man might remain content with shrugging his 
' shoulders over the dark deeds of the handmaiden of theology, 
were it not that she has preömpted the very ground on which 
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he treads. Either he must build up anew from the deepest 
foundations or go through life with every one of his limping 
thoughts set askew on crooked premises.” 

Julian encompassed the speaker with his approving grati- - 
tude. Oh,- the wicked, wasted toil of unlearning! Learning 
were nothing to it. 

“People get along quite well with conventions,” Pallier said 
sedately, his head thrown back, addressing the perfect vortex 
ring that trembled up from his lips towards the ceiling. 

Shifting uneasily in the best leather armchair, Julian was 
fretted with the temptation to register his great dissent. 
Um 70 ovyü» bdppaxos PAdßns Exw. 

“People get along with conventions so long as they are 

sailing in smooth waters,” he remarked. “But let a storm 
come, and then watch them turn into lunatics. Conventions 
. may work more or less when everybody holds them as 
convictions. Even collective conventions, enjoying the broad 
base of universal consent may, however, turn to collective 
lunacy. Picture, I ask you, the state of things were England 
not sailing upon smooth waters, were English conventions 
about first principles to break down so that none could keep 
afloat on them.” 

“Hey! Hey! Help!” Pallier called aloud in mock alarm, 
shouting across the room to where, by the diamond panes, 
Doctor Dimley, his tutor, sat wearing upon his countenance a 
smile indelible, engaged in interlacing his fingers and in dis- 
cussing with Joe Cunningham John’s chances of heading the 
river at the'Lenten bumps. “Here’s a man, sir, who’s making 
our flesh creep. Inviting us to contemplate England, the last 
refuge of Hellenism, in obscene disarray, bereft of her 
conventions. Help, sir, for decency’s sake.” 

Doctor Dimley, his smile expanding to the benevolence of 

a bishop’s extending a greeting to a dark brother from Ki- 
kuyu, drew forward his seat by some inches over the refrac- 
tory carpet, before again interlacing his fingers. 

“We must keep an open mind,” he said. “A metaphysical 
hypothesis so remote as the collapse of English conventions 
would, however, if I may say so, appear to me, perhaps, to 
be scarcely within the realm of legitimate speculation, so 
to speak. Still we must, of course, keep an open mind—an 
‘open mind.” 

“The trouble is that when once a fellow begins to look 
into his first principles, he is likely to be engaged for the 
rest of his days in the dismal task, like a squirrel in a cage,” 
Prince doubted. 
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In the cage of collective conventions, Julian thought. The 
myth of epistemological impotence irked him. 

“You don’t mind if I'm serious,” he asked, “for a mo- 
ment?” ; 

“My dear fellow, we’re all scandalously serious here,” Pal- 
lier said, “as serious as sucking babes.” 

Julian gathered himself to negotiate the desolating hurdle 
of misconnoting words. 

“Is the task of the faithful handmaiden of theology to get 
the foundations of thought well and truly laid?” he said. “If 
that were her honest task, it would not be so hard as it has 
designedly been represented to be. But quite another task has 
been set by her taskmistress, the task of proving the conclu- 
sions which are foregone in her questionable premises—teality, 
mind, matter, body, soul.” 

“Gott, Freiheit, und Unsterblichkeit,” put in Prince. “Kant 
says it quite plainly. The business of metaphysics is to prove 
the catechism.” 

“Feuerbach got kicked out because he was too loosely 
Spinozistic,” observed Pallier. 

“Is it any wonder then that Penelope weaves and un- 
weaves her web fashioned out of her questionable premises? 
An insoluble task. But to score out resolutely those notions 
which after honest examination are destitute of valid meaning 
is not an insuperable task,” Julian said. 

“Descartes’ method,” Pallier commented. 

“Which he, trained rather in the method of Blessed Igna- 
tius Loyola, and quaking at the fate meted out to Bruno and 
Galileo, took good care not to apply,” Julian said. 

“And which, rigorously applying, you find yourself with 
nothing left. Berkeley’s solipsistic world or Herbert Spencer’s 
Unknowable,” Illings said, averted, in a threatened finality 
of disgust. 

“Berkeley makes not one straw of difference,” said Julian. 
“His solipsistic world is exactly the world we live in, divided- 
into two portions by a surface of irritable skin.” 

“*‘Skin being at once ego and non-ego, as Schleiermacher 
pointed out, according as it is touched or touches. ‘Le con- 
tact de deux Epidermes,’” Pallier commented. 

“Spencer’s Unknowable presumes the whole pack of sav- 
age notions,” Julian said. 

“Oh, I say. Would you have us be more ignorant than Mr. 
Herbert Spencer?” Pallier protested. 

A vast indignant impatience mounted against the magni- 
tude of hopeless misconception. Curbing it, Julian said; 
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“Nothing left?” ‘Nothing’ except the whole world and the 
waole of life!” 

“The world, the flesh, and the devil,” Pallier put in the 
scholia. 

“Exactly. Those things which the taskmistress of the philo- 
sophical Penelope forswears. What, what then, is it that you 
want left?” Julian said, turning upon Illings. “Tl tell you. 
You want the immaterial and immortal soul, and a transcen- 
dental world for it to dwell in after it has forsworn this 
world and forsworn life. The imponderable soul promul- 
gated by Plato, and a home for it yclept reality.” That’s 
what, at all cost, the desolate handmaiden of theology must 
have left, and she wrings her hands, bewailing, not having it, 
that she has ‘nothing’ left.” 

“Who was Plato?”” asked Joe Cunningham, large-handed 
oarsman, humble, avid of knowledge. 

“The founder of Christendom,” Julian replied, “notorious 
as the disseminator and popularizer of the immortal impal- 
pable soul, who got it from the theosophist Pythagoras, who 
got it straight from the Wisdom of the Yogi East, which got 
it from the Medicine-man waving the scapula of a sheep and 
bags of dead men’s bones, who got it from Homo Neander- 
thal, who got it from his bemused interpretations of dreams 
and his impalpable shadow.” 

« Ildrepa Ö’öveipwv bdayar’ evmıdn adßen ;” Pallier sotto-voced, re- 
hearsing to himself. 

Trattando P’ombre come cosa salda. 

“That and a transcendental world to serve as habitat for 
a bodiless impalpable soul is the premise of metaphysics, 
Serving as her conclusion likewise, which, if not attained, 
nothing is left except the whole world.” 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his soul?” Pallier murmured. 

“Which being misinterpreted means: What shall it profit 
 Christendom if the foundations of a just and reasonable 
world are truly laid and a man’s soul is not kept in bondage 
and hardship in an unjust and unreasonable world, to be 
guided to a transcendental Unknowable?” Julian blurted out. 

“But this is rank rationalism, sir,” Illings shouted, horri- 
fied, appealing to Doctor Dimley. 

“Well intuitioned!” Pallier twitted. 

“Rationalism is an interesting theory,” Doctor Dimley 
said. “I am not prejudiced against rationalism. We must, 
‚however, keep an open mind. Some of the mystics are also 
very attractive. You will remember Hegel’s mystic synthesis 
of the Vernunft between the dogmatic thesis of the Verstand 
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and the sceptical antithesis, a notion which he, by the way, 
appears, I believe, to have borrowed from Fichte. But one 
must keep an open mind. Too earnest a conviction is, if I 
may so express myself, largely a departure from the perfect 
philosophical spirit. Though, of course, convictions are en- 
titled to every respect.” . 

“As a foil for the impalpable soul, the handmaiden of 
theology has to set up Newton’s ‘brute, inanimate matter,’ 
converting, by a gross quibble, the two modes of perception, 
feeling, and sensation, into two entities, epistemology into 
ontology, without a shadow of logical warrant. My impalpable 
toothache belongs, we have been informed, to one world of 
being; the carious tooth which the dentist examines without 
experiencing pain, to another. Mind and matter. Around that 
erudely illogical quibble the whole Penelopean fabric of 
philosophy has been woven and unwoven,” Julian lamented. 

“I like the elegant variation of the tooth, don’t you, Ill- 
ings?”” Pallier said. “Do you remember when we sat up all 
night to find out whether that chair really existed? I suppose 
the unlucky piece of furniture has been discussed over by 
several generations of earnest philosophical inquirers. It is a 
stage property of the foundation. Sorry, old man, I interrupt- 
ed you. You’d got, I think, as far as monism.” 

“No, I had not,” Julian laughed. “Being, as I remarked be- 
fore, an animal and not a disembodied intellect or immortal 
soul, Td got as far as life, this life, this world, and I have 
no intention of ever getting any farther. It’s quite enough 
to be left’ with. And it’s the whole of knowledge, of experi- 
ence, of reality for an animal that is not a disembodied 
intelligence predestined to permanent residence in a transcen- 
dental world. Biology is able to follow pretty clearly the 
growth of feeling, of sensations, the cerebrating mind 
which is an elaboration of them. The cells of thought in the 
brain differ little in nature and function from the cells of 
feeling in your fingers. The world, of which your chair is 
the accredited representative, is for the simpler kind of crea- 
tures made up of tastes and smells. It is comestible and 
odorous, wearing the form of the bio-chemical reactions of 
their appetites. In bees, it is a world of radiations. To the 
preying animal it is apprehensible matter, extended and re- 
sistant. To the constructive animal it is massive and heavy 
to lift. Those are the forms of our knowledge of it, of 
what it is in terms of life’s energies, the only terms that 
bear any relation to life. That Clerk Maxwell, when he was 
at the Cavendish, declared mass, weight, to be the irresolv- 
able property of matter, while his successor, Sir Joseph Thom- 
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son, has now resolved the lifted weight into a push, as 
Archimedes had already done some time previously, makes just 
that difference. Our knowledge of the world is, in form, of 
exactly the same quality as the means which life devises to 
steer through to the satisfaction of its urges. Plato and some 
simple-minded astronomers, exploring the universe by means 
of geometry, arrived at the profound conclusion that it was 
geometrically constructed. A world made up of things to eat, 
clasp, lift, push is a world that has nothing whatever to do 
with the sensations of a disembodied intellect. To say that 
the reality of that world is unknowable, or is monistic, or 
what-not, is to postulate something that is without any rela- 
tion to life or any form of knowledge. It has relation to 
the dreams and shadows of the savage perpetuated by Plato 
and the handmaiden of theology.” 

“The desire for immortality is likewise an inextinguishable 
urge of life,” Illings vouched, pained and protesting from 
the depth of his catechism. 

Pallier droned his Agamemnon: 


o0r &xo mpocedeas 

mavr’ erwtaßpmyevos 
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“Have you come upon a fellöw called Freud, sir”” he 
‚asked aloud to Doctor Dimley who had exhausted the per- 
mutations of his interlacing fingers. 

“Freud? I seem to have come upon the name of late.... 
Where does he profess?”” inquired the doctor. 

“At Vienna, sir. But on the medical side,” Pallier in- 
formed. “ 

“Ah! No academic status,” Doctor Dimley breathed, his 
interest chilled. 

“An utterly disgusting fellow, sir,” Illings corroborated. 
“Some one lent me the book. Would not have it about my 
place. A sewer of downright filth, sir. The most inconceiv- 
able filth, sir.” 

“Indeed? I must read him,” said the doctor. 

“He holds that thought is instigated by our testicles—or 
ovaries, as the case may be—rather than by our brains,” 
Pallier explained. j e 

The gametes, unspecialized, retain unimpaired and ‚un- 
modified by functional adaptation, the bio-chemical reactions 
of the organism. Julian recalled Sir Anthony’s teaching. The 
urges of life shape the world. The primary reactions of living 
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protoplasm, nutritional and reproductive hunger. Hunger and 
Love, interchangeable forms of living gro 

The priapic god. 

On our departing, Pallier drew Julian aside. 

“You have paid your footing, and well,” he said. “We 
shall know more of each other. You have .not been taking 
enough exercise. I must take you to Mildenhall with me, 
Yes? Till soon, then.” 

Pallier owned a two-seater runabout, which greatly ex- 
tended the range of his sporting activities, and the some- 
what vulgarised Gog Magog was exchanged for less crowded 
haunts. We would sometimes join him in a round at. Milden- 
hall. But Julian could never be roused to effective interest 
over any kind of rubber ball, and he cut more turf than 
brilliant figures at the links, laughing over his irremediable 
elumsiness. 

. He was led to frequent with Pallier the pleasant bungalow 
of the Koe-Billingses, in Grange Road, which served as a 
meeting place for feminine coteries from Newnham and Gir- 
ton. Mrs. Koe-Billings, young and picturesque in an auburn 
Burne-Jonesish way, was an old Newnhamite. Her husband 
was a musician, a devotee of Bach, the term “music” having, 
indeed, scarcely any application for him outside the works 
of that composer. He played the organ at St. Benet’s and 
directed the Bach Society which inflicted vocal quartets upon 
evening gatherings wherever it could penetrate. Mrs. Koe- 
Billings herself cultivated the reputation of being an artist— 
there were some canvases by her about the house—the full 
expansion of whose talents had suffered premature arrest in 
consequence of Koe-Billings’s lessons in harmony while she 
was a student at Newnham. There was a suggestion of 
tragedy in her hesitation between art and motherhood, and 
growing indications that a harsh fate was inclining the scales 
of her destiny toward the latter. Like some of her young 
friends, she conveyed an exaggerated impression of her in- 
telligence by an appearance of absent-mindedness when _con- 
versing, as though she had some difficulty in calling off her 
mind from its abstraction in more serious matters to the 
triviality of the immediate occasion to which it was her pain- 
 ful duty to devote a portion of her attention. 

A flock of earnest young women fluttered down from. 
Newnham and Girton upon Mildred Koe-Billings’s pastel- 
colored home. Prince had a sister at Girton, who had been 
‚ the incidental means of Pallier’s acquaintance with the Koe- 
Billingses. The interests of Marion Prince and her friends 
centered upon the cause of women’s suffrage, and their group. 
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constituted, in face, the local branch of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union. Miss Emily Davies, the venerable founder 
of Girton, and now chairman of the London Society for 
Woman Suffrage, fanned and directed the activities of the 
young women, and Lady Strachey, at the head of the various 
ramifications of her tribe which formed a large part of the 
population of Cambridge, led in like manner the forces of 
Newnham. Mildred Koe-Billings herself was hand and glove 
with the Pankhursts, and acted as their chief intermediary with 
the Cambridge set. 

In frequent encounters with the militant virgins, Pallier got 
considerable fun out of pulling their legs. For, although in 
reality fully sympathizing with their aims, he would delight, 
in his arguments with them, to act the part of advocatus 
diaboli, and to exasperate the young amazons by the de- 
liberate persistence of his adverse logic. He would seduce 
them into what he termed “orgies,” at the Cambridge Arms, 
inviting them to lavish banquets and carousals in despite of 
the severity of college regulations. When Marion and her 
friends showed signs of reserve and adduced the rules and 
the proprieties, Pallier would pour forth his scorn upon them 
for the enslavement of their sex to the conventions, and tell 
them that they were no better than a pack of Victorian old 
maids, till the baited young women were compelled to dem- 
onstrate their independence by yielding to his corrupting en- 
ticements. 

Not that there was anything orgiastic in the extremely 
pleasant and sedate suppers in which we occasionally in- 
dulged in the private dining-room of the hostelry. Julian 
with Quentin Prince and Gressom, a Scottish medico whose 
acquaintance Julian had made at the anatomical museum, 
plied with their banter the “foolish virgins,” as Pallier was 
- wont to refer to them, while enjoying their company. Marion 

Prince and her friends, Margaret Melway, a large Venetian 

. red girl of promising achievements in Greek archzology, and 
Katherine Croy, dark and thin, with dilated, nervous eyes, 
maintained a defiant and somewhat alarmed defensive as 
the victims of Pallier’s sadistic attacks. 

“All we ask is to be treated as human beings,” Katherine, 
Croy declared. 

“But, my dear young lady, that is precisely the whole 
insoluble social problem,” Pallier would say. “Do you treat 
your maid-of-all-work as a human being, Miss Croy? If 
_ we treated our slaves—I am dispensing with euphemisms 
in referring to the servile classes—as human beings, they 

would no longer be of any use to us as slaves. If we males 
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treated women as human beings, women would become di- 
vested of any functional value to us as sexual preys, sex 
being, as you may have heard, a combat in which the male 
in order to discharge the function assigned to him by nature, 
plays the part of conqueror. Do not ask us to treat you as 
equals. The Christian religion has already attempted to abol- 
ish the laws of nature, but has had to avow itself beaten after 
two thousand years.” 

“That is sheer sophistry,” Margaret Melway protested with 
flushed indignation. “You are merely trying to draw a red 
herring across the trail.” 

“Oh, nothing so horrible and vulgar as a red herring,” 
Pallier smiled. “What is that delicate perfume you use, Miss 
Melway? I venture the guess that it is ‘Quelques Fleurs.” When 
you draw such a delightful scent across the equality of the 
sexes, you have scarcely the right to charge me with such 
malodorous stinks as red herrings.” 

Their powers of argumentative resistance weakened by 
champagne, the defeated amazons were driven back in cabs 
to the fastnesses of Girton at an hour which necessitated 
concerted prevarications on their part to appease the wrath 
of the presiding Minervas. 

Julian fled for refuge from Pallier’s incitations to frivolity 
in the willowy reaches of the Upper River. He would take 
a canoe at Garrett Hostel Bridge and paddle up to Grant- 
chester Mill pool. Sometimes he asked me to join him, and 
during the long idle hours would speak, as I questioned 
him, retrospectively of what he called his breaking through 
the tangled cocoon woven about him by the ages. He would 
have some book with him, picked up at random, and on 
first looking at it under the shade of the willows, would 
sometimes break out into laughter. 

“Look, what I have brought—that old bore Virgil! Wa: 
there ever such an unimaginative, poisonous old stick of a 
pompous pedant? Talks like a liberal vicar. Utterly, utterly 
sterile—a masterpiece of sterility. His vapid, shilly-shallying 
fool of an ZEneas! I don’t suppose any known writer was 
ever so utterly incapable of originality. When he is not 
mistranslating Homer, he is plagiarising from someone else. 
Ennius, Lucretius, or Theocritus. The whole of the second 
book, as we know from Macrobius, is lifted almost word for 
word out of Pisander. A worthy national poet for those pe- 
dantic old Romans—animas naturaliter christianas, as Ter- 
‚ tullian says. Which being translated means: ‘people born with 

the souls of parsons.’ ” 


Our segregation was seldom, however, secure from in- 
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trusion. The flannelled crew of some craft would break in 
upon our colloquies with challenging shouts and banter. Pal- 
lier would sometimes join us, with Prince, or Gressom, vi- 
vaciously obtrusive. 

“Is our philosopher still expounding the universe to you, 
Foster?” Pallier would quiz. 

“The universe is only important to ghosts,” Julian re- 
torted. “Life is important. The confounded nuisance is that 
one has to clear the decks of the great illusion that the 
universe is important before one can live.” 

“Passed on the first reading,” Prince motioned. 

“The point about life is this...” Pallier began. 

“Wait, there's a confounded wasp buzzing close to my 
nose. Wait till I[’ve got it,” Gressom, the medico would ex- 
claim. “I want to hear Pallier’s point about life. Got it. 
Don’t squirm like that, you little brute, can’t you die quickly? 
Now, the point about life, you were saying?” 

“You’ve upset the flow of my philosophic thought with 

your brutal slaughter. You’ll have to wait now till I recap- 
ture the divine afflatus. Can’t you be serious? Damn you, I 
was going to say the most profound thing that human lips 
have ever uttered. And you with your damned wasp....” 

Stretched at full length, his hands behind his head, Julian 
watched the dance of the libelule. How rich was the grace 
of the dragon flies under the sun’s stillness, skimming the 
punctured water! 

“Life, yes?” Prince queried. 

“Life consists of two parts,” Pallier laid down. 

“Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres,” Prince recalled. 

“Jf you persist in being flippant, Ill duck you in the 
water,” said Pallier. 

“Sorry, old man. Fire ahead. Life consists of two parts.” 

“The main and principal part is to enjoy it,” Pallier 
emitted. 

“] reserve my judgment till you have told us what is the 
second part of life for which the first was made,” said 
Prince. 

“That’s a Victorian, hypocritical, insincere, stupid niaiserie. 
The second part of life consists in obtaining the means to 
enjoy it. That is the tragedy, the tragedy of human stupidity. 
All busy obtaining the means, money, intelligence, savoir- 
faire. It was an old Johnian, Samuel Butler, who said: ‘All 
animals except man know that the object of life is to enjoy 
Rede 
, “Which wisdom being translated, signifies: having befud- 
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died ourselves with metaphysics, let us proceed to befuddle 
ourselves with wine and women,” Gressom said. 


May week was upon us. The more serious of us usually 
eschewed the feminine invasion which poured a flood of 
tulle and scent upon our drab staircases, the seasoned reek 
of our rooms. Our gyps had, with professional expertness, 
imparted to our dens an unnatural air of studious gravity 
and decorous tidiness, rearranging our books and pictures, 
giving prominence to our Liddell and Scotts, and eliminating 
or concealing, with sure literary and artistic judgment, the 
lighter aspects of our libraries and artistic decorations. Many 
of us fled from the catclysm as from a spring cleaning. 

The tidal wave of maternal and spinsterly relatives, pry- 
ing aunts and cousins, discharged the brunt of its violence 
upon the more muscular portions of the academic founda- 
tions. The dread that any indication of their being emo- 
tionally affected by the irruption of feminine charms should 
be detected by their fellows was so prepotent in those young 
Greek gods with hypertrophied muscular and atrophied cere- 
bral tissues that the affectation hardened into an authentic 
physiological fact, and they bore themselves, in intersexual 
social commerce, with the easy indifference of perverts. The 
fluttering of the younger portions of the invading army was 
inhibited by the very excess of their excitement and by the 
awe of the scholastic atmosphere. The level of festiveness 
was brought down to that of a Band of Hope beano or a 
school prize-giving. 

The gatherings at Mildred Koe-Billings were during May 
week augmented by the presence of several members and 
friends from London. The feministic ferment was rising to 
high ebullition, and action was being called for. The second 
reading of the Women’s Franchise and Disabilities Bill, 
moved in the Commons by Sir Charles Dilke, had been 
talked out. A deputation was being organised to wait upon 
the Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The 
militant virgins were at present agitated over the choice of 
representatives. Lady Strachey was holding meetings for the 
purpose. 

Pallier, intent upon demoralising the political activities of 
the young women, got up a coach to Newmarket for the 
Two Thousand Guineas on the very day on which the final 
committee meeting had been called. “The rape of the Sa- 
‘ bines,” he termed his disruptive agitations. With Prince and 
Julian he set off in a dashing four-in-hand to Newmarket 
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Heath, carrying away Marion Prince, Margaret Melway, 
Katherine Croy, and other pillars of the cause. 

Among the visitors whom Julian had met at the Koe- 
Billings was Eleanor Astley, a cousin of Pallier’s. She seemed 
to take little part in the political activities of the group, but 
rather sought her friends, Mildred and her husband, on the 
ground of her own interest in music. Mildred was, however, 
detached from such frivolities, and Koe-Billings had no views 
on Debussy and Tchaikowski, holding that all harmonic com- 
binations were to be found in their most perfect form in 
the works of Sebastian Bach, the productions of other com- 
posers being but imperfect variations upon his themes. Julian 
had more than incidentally noted Miss Astley’s full-bloomed 
beauty, a little old-fashioned and “good,” which contrasted 
with the desinvolture and earnestness of the “young women 
of the period.” Giles Strachey, who was then at Trinity, 
called Eleanor Astley the “Duchess of Towers,” and said 
she was a plagiarism from Du Maurier. In the hubbub of 
Mrs. Koe-Billings’s crowded little drawingroom, Julian, after 
a perfunctory introduction, had had little opportunity of mak- 
ing her acquaintance. To his delight, when they drove to 
Newmarket, the vacant seat on the second box which fell 
to his lot was next to Miss Astley’s. Her eyes smiled greetings 
as she made room. 

In great style, with brass blowing and burnished harness 
Tattling, the high-stepping greys rode out over the flat country 

into the sparkle of the clear spring morning. 

“Isn’t this better than a stuffy pow-wow?” Julian re- 
marked to his neighbor. 

“Indeed it is, especially a hens’ pow-wow,” Miss Astley 
said. 

“You are not loyal. Aren’t you interested in woman 
suffrage?” 

. “Oh, I am, but...” Miss Astley hesitated. 

“But you are not sufficiently enthusiastic to eschew the 
vanities for the sake of the ideal,” Julian suggested. 

“It is mean of Everard to play such a trick, and to entice 
poor Lady Strachey’s best recruits,” said Miss Astley. “Still, 
it is an argument against the suffrage.” 

“A fundamental argument, you think?” queried Julian. 
“No, no. You misunderstand me. I am interested. I think 
it's tremendously important. More, perhaps, than our friends 
realise. What I mean is that it is not the chief thing. Imagine, 

for instance, if the women of Spain were to vote. They 
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would have the inquisition and the autos-da-f& back. And 
then it is all part, of other things that are so much more 
fundamental.” 

They were passing through Barnwell, and the hedged 
fields had for the moment given place to dismal rows of 
decayed brick. 

“This is what I mean,” Miss Astley said with a wave of 
a small, gloved hand. 

Squalid backyards gaped, obscene, exposing the filth and 
detritus of unutterable misery, outworn fragments of furni- 
ture, the rags of garments. There were swarms of grotesque 
misgrown children. Women raised sullen heads from their 
pails to cast a glance at the “swells.” There was just then a 
good deal of unemployment in the factories of agricultural 
implements owing to the influx of American goods. Men 
loafed, smoking clay pipes in front of the public houses. 
Some, with instinctive servility, raised their caps at the gentry 
swinging past. 

“In London there is a population of over a million, more 
than the whole white population of South Africa, living like 
that, illegally overcrowded. I have seen fourteen in a small 
room of which the windows could not be opened. It is so 
familiar, that sort of thing, that it creates no impression,” 
Miss Astley said. 

“Foster was saying the other day that the stupidity which 
compels us to remake our first principles is inevitable,” Jul- 
ian murmured. 

Miss Astley asked him what he meant. 

“Oh, I was talking to myself, I think,” Julian smiled. “If 
the academic stupidities are inevitable, then this also is inevi- 
table. And if this is inevitable, then England, and Europe 
and our whole society are doomed.” 

“They should do something about it,” Miss Astley said. 

“I quite agree with you, Eleanor,” Pallier, overhearing her, 
called from the box. “I have to pass this disgusting mess 
every time I go down to Mildenhall to play golf. It’s per- 
fectly disgraceful.” 

“Do what about it?” Julian said in a lower voice to Miss 
Astley. “Hide it, put it out of sight, so that people may for- 
get about it? That’s about all they will ever do about it.” 

, “That's it. It makes me sick sometimes. And I know that 
Just to empty out one’s purse does no good at all,” she said. 
“That’s why I think that women’s suffrage is such a little 


‚ thing. To give votes to a pack of Primrose dames. A lot of 
good that would do!” 
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“Perhaps the whole problem of women’s grievances cannot 
be solved apart from the larger problem of the society we 
live in,” Julian said. 

“Isn’t the family the great objection? And are we not told 
that the family is the foundation of society? So that you can’t 
deal with the question of women without dealing with 
that of society—if you can call it a society which swarms 
with such horrors as we see.” Miss Astley bent her head 
down a little as she spoke. 

“Hey, there,” Pallier called. “You’re not having a philo- 
sophical disputation with Bern, Eleanor? The fellow is incor- 
rigıble. But I warn you, he is a rather hard nut to crack.” 

“Mr. Bern and I agree admirably,” Miss Astley called 
over the shoulders of Katherine Croy and Quentin Prince 
to the box. 

The country blazed again with gorse and sunshine, At 
Devil’s Dyke the road was blocked with a motley of vehicles 
and people. The heath rang with the din of the throng and 
the shouts of the bookmakers. The coach drew up in the 
‚sertied press of brakes and carriages. Presently, as the 
grooms unpacked the contents of the hampers, champagne 
flowed round the stacked luncheon cloth. 

In the sweep, Katherine Crov drew “Gingal,” the favorite, 
Julian the field. Eleanor had a horse called “Gorgon.” 

“Its got four legs, I suppose,” Pallier said. “But that’s 
about all I know about the creature.” 

Pallier and Julian strolled round the Jockey Club stand. 
They went into the Birdcage, where the favorite and a few 
others were parading on the lawn. 

“He’s a bit light in the bone,” Pallier said. “Come and 
Ill take you to my bookie. He won’t let you down. Gave me 
of the best for the Cesarewich.” 

Pallier put a note on “Black Arrow.” 

“He’s not quite as good-looking as “Admirable Crichton.? 
Has a ewe neck and his nose in the air, but he’s done 
brilliantly on the heath,” he said. “I should back ‘Crichton,’ 
if I were you, though he’s a bit light behind the saddle.” 

“How much is ‘Gorgon’?”” Julian asked the bookmaker’s 
clerk. 

“A hundred to thirty, sir,” the man said. 

“Tl have a double pony,” said Julian. 

“You extravagant lunatic,” Pallier exclaimed. “You’ve got 
the field already. Have you been murdering an uncle?” 
. Eleanor Astley got quite excited over the race. Black Ar- 
 Tow swerved at the starting point and spread confusion, but 
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went off leading when the white flag dipped. At the Bushes 
a colt with a purple-and-white jockey forged ahead. It was 
“Gorgon.” He kept the lead to the post, a half-neck ahead of 
Dame Agneta’s colt. The favorite came in ninth. 

“You have brought me luck,” Julian said as he pocketed 
the bundle of rustling notes after collecting his sixteen hun- 
dred odd pounds. 

At the University Arms, where Miss Astley was staying, 
her aunt, Lady Cecily Castle, hoped Julian would call at 
Chesterfield Gardens when he was in town. 

Under the russet moon\which bathed between the steep 
walls of John’s, he crossed Wren’s bridge, and the pipes of 
Pan played. 


a 


VI 


Ik Exopus which flowed townwards in the wake of the 
retreating tide of visitors, after May week, did not bide 
the last demoralised days of term. The Koe-Billingses moved 
to their flat in Bayswater. The amazons made up, by their 
ardor to take part in the activity which was intensely de- 
veloping in political circles, for the derelictions into which 
Pallier and his friends had beguiled them. 

Lady Penmore was anxious that Julian should be in 
London while Welby was on leave from Vienna. With an in- 
consistency for which I was not prepared, Julian, as if in 
rebound from his prolonged mood of anchoretic retirement 
and concentration, seemed to swing to the opposite pole of 
exuberance, and plunged light-heartedly into the vortex of 
the London carnival. I who had, I know not why, assumed 
the part of a mentor, and reproved him for the excessive 
severity of his industry and ascetic isolation, now found my- 
self embarrassed by what seemed the frivolity of his pre- 
occupations. He consulted us about the color of socks and 
about hair-lotions. Pallier introduced him to his tailor, and 
Julian spent an inordinate amount of money upon the per- 
fection of his grooming. 

Lady Penmore’s semi-political gatherings in Half-Moon 
Street, which had served to pull wires on behalf of Welby’s 
advancement, had hitherto given her the comfortable feeling 
that she was shouldering her part of responsibility as a mem- 
ber of the English ruling-class. She was now at a loss in the 
devastation wrought by the liberal landslide of the election. 
The catclysmic collapse of immemorial Tory rule was in her 
sight a cosmic convulsion beside which the unusually lively 
eruption of Vesuvius and the San Francisco earthquake were 
minor disturbances in the order of the universe. 

Welby Penmore, whom Julian had not seen for some 
years, was decidedly improved by his diplomatic experience. 
An undisputable outer garb of good form clothed his awk- 
wardness in the same manner as irreproachable tailoring 
garbed his angular person. His reddish hair was sleekly 
B-:7; 177 
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plastered down, but for one rebellious parrot’s feather at 
the back of his head. But the adenoid smile that played on 
his mouth, displaying equine incisors, retained the involun- 
tary expression of a permanent sneer. In order not to crowd 
the house, and also to enjoy more freedom, Julian put up 
at a little hotel in Arundel Street. f 

“The country is going to the dogs,” Lady Penmore said, 
reiterating the refrain of her afternoon’s conversations, as she. 
drove to Park accompanied by Baroness Rubinstein, Welby, 
and Julian. Baroness Rubinstein, the wife of the international 
banker, was the daughter of Sir Baruch Benjudah, the dy- 
namite magnate, originally a tobacconist in Saloniki.- The 
exotic fascination of her hard, but picturesque Assyrian pro- 
file, her creamy complexion, raven-black hair, full crimson 
lips, and the regal poise of a luxuriant oriental figure, caused 
Esther Rubinstein to be accounted by many one of the. 
handsomest Jewesses in Europe. Lady Penmore did not as 
a rule like the company of women, especially those hav- 
ing, like the baroness, claims to good looks. She herself suf- 
fered from an unfortunate predisposition to eczema, and her 
somewhat blotchy complexion, which an inordinate use of 
cold cream did not avail to temper, was at a particular dis- 
advantage in the immediate proximity of women epidermally 
more fortunate. But the times required that she should cul- 
tivate the favor of high finance, whose influence was more 
and more tending to displace that of the politicians. 

“The country is going to the dogs,” she repeated, blinking 
slowly and casting a comprehensive glance round the sur- 
rounding scene, as if in confirmation of her assertion. 

The carriage had been brought to a standstill by a block 
in the traffic near Devonshire House. Four deep, hung on 
their high C-springs, the carriages stood, bearing, like baskets 
of flowers, their freight of opulent elegance. It was the 
height of the season, and one of those balmy, still, spring 
afternoons of which London possesses the monopoly, and 
which seem a part of her stately imperial magnificence. In 
the golden light and the clear purple shadows, the women’s 
dresses spread their arrogant luxury on the rep cushions as 
in a great exclusive open-air drawingroom, where only the 
ruling class of the world had entry. The dignified hush was 
broken only by the champing of the high-bred horses at their 
bits. A detachment of Life Guards, which had been escorting 
‘ the King of Spain to Kensington Palace, was erossing Hyde 

Park Corner to the Mall, holding up the stream of carriages. 
Over the cockaded hats of the coachmen and grooms, the 
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scarlet tunics and the helmets and breastplates flashed in a 
light haze of golden dust. 

Lady Penmore’s carriage drove on through the Park gates, 
on which was affixed a large notice to the effect that “Me- 
chanically propelled vehicles and unleashed dogs are not 
admitted.” The slow stream thronged the Ladies’ Mile. Prin- 
cess Ena of Battenberg, driving with Princess Henry and the 
Duchess of Argyle, acknowledged the salutes. 

Among the women, much conversation turned on the royal 
bride’s trousseau which was on view at the palace, the won- 
derful underlinen fashioned by French nuns, the afternoon 
dresses supplied by Madame Agnes Bell, and the marvellous 
bridal gown—soon, alas, to be spattered with blood in the 
Calle Mayor at Madrid. 

“I have heard, however,” Baroness Rubinstein remarked 
to Lady Penmore, “that the trousseau of Miss Alice Roose- 
velt, who is marrying Mr. Nicholas Longworth, is even 
more marvellous and more expensive.” 

“Those Americans! They are positively crowding us out with 
their money,” Lady Pemore said. ‘“There’s Mr. Astor with 
. Mrs. George Cornwallis West and Mr. Whitelaw Reid. He 

has just given Clivedon Manor as a wedding gift to his son 
who is marrying the divorced wife of Mr. Shaw.” 

The stream of carriages came again to a standstill as they 
approached Albert Gate, where guests were leaving a re- 
ception at the French embassy. Some were drawn up to the 
side, while the main current flowed on. Against the blaze 
of the rhododendron bushes, the morning coats and silk 
hats of the men thronged the gravel walk. The Earl of 
Powis and Lord Balcarres stood by the carriage of Georgi- 
ana, Countess of Guilford. A few yards ahead, Everard Pallier, 
a gardenia in his buttonhole, was leaning over the rail, talk- 
ing to Lady Castle, who was with her niece and Lady Dickson- 
Poynder. As he caught sight of Julian and raised his hat, 
he signed to him to join them for a moment. 

“Eleanor wants to make an assignation with you,” he said 
to Julian, who had stepped down, and now came to greet 
the ladies. 

“] take no notice of Everard’s improper suggestions,” Miss 
Astley said. “I want you to do me a favor, Mr. Bern. Will 
you take me to Covent Garden for the Ring?” 

“You can always have. my box, dear,” said Lady Castle. 
“You know I never go to the German operas.” 

“Your box is too conspicuous, Aunt Cecily,” Miss Astley 
said. “People are always calling there. And I want to go 
for the music. I’m asking Mr. Bern because I think he will 
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sit still and not chatter. I've got two stalls.. Come tomorrow. 
We’ll take a cab.” = 

When the carriages moved on, Pallier came over with 
Julian to greet Lady Penmore. j j 

“Have you met the Honorable Everard Pallier?’ Lady 
Penmore said, introducing him to the baroness. “I should 
have asked you to lunch last Tuesday,” she said to Pallier, 
“but I was afraid you might be bored. It is almost impossible 
to make up a men’s party nowadays. One doesn’t like to be 
exclusively opposition. It is not good form. Yet what is one 
to do? One cannot ask people like Mr. Lloyd George or 
Mr. Burns, can one? Or dreadful persons like Mr. Keir Hardie 
or Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, that one simply couldn’t know.” 

“Your footman would give notice if he had to handle Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s tweed cap, Lady Penmore,” Pallier said. 

“And I shouldn’t blame him. As I was just remarking, this 
country is going to the dogs. When people like that are 
allowed to sit in the House, and make laws for us, it is the 
beginning of the end,” Lady Penmore said. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if you were right,” Pallier said gravely. 
“As a matter of fact, do you realise that this is actually 
and indubitably London’s last drive to Park? “The Last Ride 
Together,” so to speak. Positively the last appearance of 
Society. When they take down the ridiculous notice at the 
gate, as they are bound to do in a month or two, all this 
will be at an end, finished, terminated—finis, thelos. The 
fate of the rulers of England is :bound up with that of 
horse-flesh, whose doom is sealed. As long as the geegee 
stands on its legs, England shall stand. When the last geegee 
is shipped over to Belgium to make beef extract, England 
shall fall.” 

“Have some consideration for our feelings as Englishwom- 
en, Mr. Pallier,” Baroness Rubinstein said. 

“And fine old English hospitality is already going,” Lady 
Penmore said. “The young people are taking to the conti- 
nental fashion of entertaining their friends in restaurants. 
Those new big hotels they are putting up! That atrocious 
Ritz place they’ve just opened where the Old White Horse 
used to be, looks like the Old Bailey. It’s taken all the light 
from the right side of Piccadilly. Did you see the poor old 
St. James’s Hall being pulled down to build another of 
those horrid American hotels? It’s positive vandalism.” 

“Some American had the court of the Savoy flooded the 
‚ other day, and dinner served on a huge gondola,” said the 

baroness. “There were twenty-four guests, and it cost over 
three thousand pounds, I hear.” E 
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“How vulgar!” exclaimed Lady Penmore. “That’s the sort 
of thing which is breaking up the home. You’ll come on 
Tuesday?” she added, as the stream of carriages began once 
more to flow on. “I must see if I can’t find somebody in 
town with whom one can eat.” 

Pallier strolled on slowly, looking at the occupants of the 
carTiages. He seemed disappointed at the result of his in- 
spection. Suddenly his face lit up. A small elegant open vic- 

*toria was approaching, in which a beautiful young woman 
holding a purple and white sunshade sat alone. He caught 
her eye as he raised his hat. The victoria drew up to the 
railing. 

“Is there no chance?” he said to her in a low voice after 
saluting her. “Brighton?” 

“Quite impossible,” the young woman said. “I have every 
moment booked right up to Ascot week.” 

“What about Lady Cressiden’s?” Pallier said. 

“Hush, be careful,” the young woman said, with a quick 
glance up towards the box, “Will you be at Saxford House?” 

“Yes,” Pallier said. 

“Tl see you there, then. Maybe I can think of some- 
thing.” She smiled beautifully at him as he held out her 
white-gloved hand. There was a note in it, folded very 
small. The victoria moved on, and Pallier, radiant, slipped 
the note into the pocket of his grey vest. 


During the interval of the Walküre, the Savoy was crowded, 
although many people relinquished on Wagnerian nights their 
opera boxes to persons interested in music. In the lounge 
Princess Patricia of Connaught, who was talking to Mrs. 
Montefiore and another lady, called Eleanor Astley. She 
wished to introduce to her a Mrs. Snowden, the wife of 
the socialist member for Blackburn. 

“Mrs. Snowden is an ardent suffragist, Eleanor,” Princess 
Pat said, “and, like ourselves, an enthusiastic Wagnerite.” 

Mrs. Montefiore, the princess told Eleanor, had for two 
years refused to pay her taxes, declaring that she would not 
do so until she had a vote, and defying the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

“How splendid!” Mrs. Snowden exclaimed. j 

“Eleanor is quite one of the most intelligent girls in Eng- 
land,” the princess said to Julian as he was presented. 

He managed to ward off the attempts at recognition of an 
old Wintonian, Bertie Turldey, the son of the Bishop of 
Shoreditch, who had just come in with Miss Vannie Lott, of 
the Gaiety. Eleanor Astley, after taking leave of Princess 
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Patricia and her friends, bowed as she passed to Mrs. Paris 
Singer, who was with Lady Anglesey and Mr. and Mrs. De 
Cazalet. At the further end of the lounge, Mr. Singer was 
with the American dancer, Isadora Duncan. Mr. Pruger, the 
manager, was escorting Princess Augusta of Schleswig-Holstein 
‚and Princess Christian to their rooms. 

Eleanor and Julian dined at a corner table near a window 
overlooking the embankment. The lights of Southwark grew 
redder in the fading twilight, reflected in the shot silk of the* 
blue and yellow river. 


In Julian’s ears still rang the cries of naked emotion. 


Du bist der Lenz 
nach dem ich verlangte 
O süsseste Wonne, 
seligstes Weib! 


What an anticlimax it was to be sitting observing sedate 
formalities, feigning indifference, unconcern. Feigning, feign- 
ing. The crowd of men and women chattered noisily amid the 
rattle of plates. At a table near by he caught sight of 
Dorothy Coston, who bowed to him. She was discussing Frau 
Wittich’s voice. It all seemed incongruous, unreal. Had these 
people actually had their insides churned a few moments 
ago, by the raw, indecent emotion? They sat there pretend- 
ing to be decently behaved. Through the safety valve of art 
the seething lava was permitted to break the thin crust of 
the conventional hypocrisy. 

He was sitting, his white bow uncrumpled, his shirt front 
stif!, before a beautiful woman who had just been his ac- 
complice in the unbridled orgy of the music, and had been 
at pains to uncover her bosom for his delectation. The last 


lights were sewing gold in her fine hair, on the down of her 
neck and shoulders. 


O lass in Nähe 

zu dir mich neigen, 
das hell ich schaue 
den hehren Schein. 


Would not the natural reaction called forth by the sub- 


3 lime immodesty of emotion in which they had been wallow- 
ing be for him to seize the woman and conquer her? Julian 
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laughed inwardly. What a comedy it all was! What had be- 
come of nature? 

They sat in silence. 

Eleanor ‚Astley glanced up from her plate with a sudden 
smile, as. if something of what was going on in Julian’s 
mind while he was eating his eggs and mayonnaise, had 
diffused itself over to her brain cells in telepathic waves. 

“You can’t say that I have intruded upon your recueille- 
ment,” he said, responding to her glance. 

“You have been a perfectly ideal unsociable companion,” 
Eleanor said. 

“Thank you,” Julian said, a trifle sardonically. The insolent 
arrogance of women safely entrenched behind the decent 
conventions! They enjoyed putting their thumbs to their 
noses from behind the secure parapet, defying and mocking 
the enemy. 

_ “Was it not harrowing?” she said.& 

“Yes,” Julian said. 

.- “But why did Wagner mingle with the supreme ecstasy the 
. added horror of incest? It does seem too horrible. As if 
there were not horror enough in love itself. Why incest, an 
unthinkable thing?” 

“Because all real emotion is an unspeakable revolt against 
fetters, against unthinkably impassable barriers. The greater 
the barrier, the greater the intensity of the emotion.” Julian 
looked, fiercely, almost angrily, into her eyes. “Therefore did 
Wagner deliberately place in the path of Siegmund and Sieg- 
linde the supreme barrier of incest, as in Tristan the lesser 
obstacle of adultery and disloyalty. Do away with the ob- 
stacles, the tabus, and that which is the deadliy reality of 
intense emotion becomes ridiculous and vapid. Imagine Sieg- 
mund or Tristan making merely licit love upon that plane!” 

“Then one should uphold the barriers?” said Eleanor. 

“For the sake of the higher good of revolting against them 
and smashing them? It does sound rather like Hegelian logic.” 
He gave a slight shrug, smiling. 

“Oh, no. For the sake of the sublimation. Great art could 
never become ridiculous,” she said. 

“Art? What do you mean? Is it anything else than the 
power of life, the protest of life, infuriated? Do you know 
how that scene of the Walküre was written, that people here 
are chattering about stupidiy? Have you read Wagner’s letters?” 
Julian said. 

“No. I'm ashamed to say, I have not,” Eleanor said. 

_ “That music was not composed, it was lived. Mathilde 
Wesendonck, a benefactor betrayed—Gesegnet sei Mathildel 
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Tumult, torture, and tragedy. All artistic creation is that.” 

“But idealised, transfigured,” Eleanor said. 

“Idealised?” Julian pursed his lips. “When you are in the 
presence of an emotional masterpiece, you are in the pres- 
ence of a man naked. And you are not shocked, because 
you pretend to yourself that it is something else, something 
which you call ‘art,’ so that you may keep up your pretenses. 
Do you know Wagner’s first work?” 

“Was it not ‘Rienzi’?” said Eleanor. 

“No, ‘Liebesverbot.’ A riot of quite unidealised lust, a 
cry of scorn and hatred against Calvinistic virtue, against all 
inhibitions. No, it was not idealised, not ‘sublimated,’ as the 
new jargon has it. Nor was Wagner’s life, any more than 
Casanova’s.” 

“Oh, it is all horrible. I hate love,” Eleanor said with 
set teeth. 

Julian looked at her. Yes, that was it, he supposed, the 
canker of the post-Christian age, the Christian inverted ero- 
tomania lingering in the marrow, denied. The supreme inver- 
sion of the outraged flesh. 

“Is it love, or life that’s to blame?” he said. “You didn’t 
blame life for the horror and the misery you were pointing 
out the other day on the way to Newmarket, did you?” 

Eleanor did not reply. She drew her cloak over her bare 
shoulders. People were rising. Dorothy Coston glanced over 
at Julian and Eleanor. 

They walked back. The crowd in evening clothes streamed 
across the Strand while the policeman held up the traffic, 
and up Bow Street, past the theatrical costume shops, and the 
Covent Garden porters that stared good-naturediy. The red- 
coated sentry at the entrance stood at the salute. Darkness 
fell over the diamond-studded tiers as Herr Richter took his 
seat on the conductor’s stand. The Walkyries rode the storm, 
and Wotan bid Brunnhilde farewell on the fiery bed. 


“I couldn’t stand a whole week of Wagner,” Pallier said to 
Julian. “It reduces one’s silly old mind to a state of complete 
vacuity and emotional imbecility.” 

“That’s about how I feel,” Julian said. 

“Quite an appropriate frame of spirit for this sort of thing, 
however,” said Pallier. i 

They had met on the grand staircase of Saxford House. 
On the monumental flight of marble that curled up from the 
pillared hall, the women’s rustling draperies trailed over the 
red carpet as the stream of guests slowly mounted between 
rows of lackeys in plush breeches and pink silk stockings. It 
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paused at the door of the main drawing-room, where the 
duchess was making a heroic stand, receiving the onslaught 
of the serried ranks with a smile which was becoming a lit- 
tle hysterical. The duke, wearing the blue sash of the Garter 
across his shirt front, supported her nobly. He was whisper- 
ing to her that he had called up reinforcements. 

Pallier, as the footman called his name, tactfully passed 
on, while the duchess was receiving Prince and Princess 
Alexander of Teck, to where Lady Irene Sexborough, fresh 
and smiling, was coming to the relief of her mother. 

“Is about time to change guard. Your mother has held 
the breach long enough. She reminds me of St. Peter’s “with 
arms extended to embrace the entry of the human race,’ ” 
Pallier said to Lady Irene. 

“TI tell her that one, though it’s not quite in your best 
taste, Everard,” said Lady Irene. “You haven’t got any new 
Greek quotations this evening?” 

“Has Pallier been dumping his Agamemnon on to you?” 
Julian said as he took his turn. 

“No. The last one was Lysistrata. A terribly naughty one,” 
Lady Irene said. “I think you’ll find what you’re looking 
for in the blue room to the right,” she added, turning again 
to Pallier. “I passed her just now. She’s looking stupendous.” 

“*‘Oh my queen, I don’t know what you mean,’ as the 
poet sayeth,” bantered Pallier, while Lady Irene took up her 

“position to greet Baron Harashi, the Japanese ambassador, 
who was menacing her extended hand with a terrifying row 
of yellow teeth. 

Julian located his aunt’s agitated diamond egret some yards 

ahead, where she stood talking to Mrs. Asquith, Mrs. Gerald 
Buxton, and Lady Marjorie Sinclair, the wife of the Secretary 
for Scotland. 

“Come this way with me,” Pallier said to him, “before you 
answer the call of duty. I want to introduce you to Kattie.” 

_ _  *Kattie” was Lady Katherine De Nivelle. She was not 
hard to discover in the apartment which Lady Irene had 
- indicated. In white and silver, with a small tiara of diamonds 
on her light brown hair, she dazzled an admiring circle that 
- gravitated within the orbit of her splendor. At her side, 
Lord De Nivelle; with reddish beard and still redder aqui- 
line beak, was talking to Baron d’Erlanger and the Duchess 
of Portland. Lady Katherine caught sight of Pallier almost 
_ as soon as he had entered the room, but did not betray the 
fact by a glance. Presently Lord De Nivelle, while engaged 
_ with the Gaekwar of Baroda and Sir Havillard Chausemarez, 
the authority on Eastern history, excused himself, and Lady 
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Katherine turned to Pallier, smiling as if she had that in- 
stant perceived him. x t 2 

“] have only one moment,” she said, stepping aside with 
him, “while Dicky is being presented to the Crown Prince 
of Siam. He is crazy about Orientals. I can’t stand ‚the monk- 

.eys, myself, and always get out of shaking their clammy 
hands. It gives me a nasty feeling all the way down the back.” 

“] want Julian Bern to meet you, Kattie,” he said. “He’s 
a good friend of mine and a profound philosopher. I 
“ believe he is at present engaged in fathoming the mystery of 
woman.” 

“Sorry you have taken on such a hopeless task,” Lady 
Katherine said. “But if I can be of any assistance in your 
researches, I am always ready to sacrifice myself for the 
cause of science. Everard has spoken to me about you,” she 
added with a charming smile. 

“Don’t you think we could arrange a little bohemian lunch- 
eon?” Pallier said. “Tout-a-fait canaille, you know, at Tagli- 
oni’s or somewhere. You might get Lady Irene to chaperone 
you.” E 

“Everard has always ideas of grandeur,” Lady Katherine 
said. “I don’t see how it’s possible, my dear boy. You must 
come and see me at Cavendish Square, however, Mr. Bern. 
Will you take me to see whether Dicky has detached himself 
fröm the Siamese twin, Everard?” 

Julian, taking the hint, left them and proceeded towards 
Lady Penmore. He found her seated with the Countess of 
Trefoil, Lady Cope and two other dowagers. 

She was asking Lady Cope about her daughter. 

“Poor Claudine is terribly disappointed at not having been 
able to come,” Lady Cope was saying. “She has to go under 
an operation for appendicitis. There’s an appalling epidemic 

of the complaint ever since the King was operated. Our own 
doctor had been treating her all along for constipation. It 
was Lady Hellenden who insisted I should take Claudine to 
‚Sir Haakon Wrung. He at once found that she had an ap- 
pendix and sent her to Sir Frederick Treves. I must say 
that old Doctor Pilmore never did my constipation any good. 
The first real relief I got was from Doctor Assisi. He’s an 
Italian. He’s perfectiy marvellous, my dear. Do go to him; 
you’ll be surprised. You never saw such results. And T’ve been. 
constipated for over thirty years, so I know what I am talk- 
ing about. Claudine, poor girl, who has had such a lot of 
‚ trouble, was to be presented this year. Fortunately, with the 
King of Denmark dying and the court in half-mourning, she 
couldn’t have gone to the Palace in any case. She’ll enjoy it 
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much better when her inside is fixed up. Wasn’t it good 
of the dear Queen to do as she did? She was terribly an- 
noyed with her father for dying just now. Just at the begin- 
ning of the season. But she was determined that everything 
should go on as usual. She told the Duchess of Saxford that 
she was on no account to cancel any of her parties. Were 
you at the opening of Parliament, Aurora? I think the purple 
dresses of the peeresses were really most becoming.” 

Baron and Baroness Rubinstein were standing near by talk- 
ing to the Prince of Teck. The baron’s pink face and close- 
curled hair and beard, so light that they gave the appearance 
of being white, made him look like a Paschal lamb. He was 
expressing his pleasure at the safe return of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales from their adventurous journey round the 
empire. 

“May has borne the fatigues and hardships remarkably 
well,” the prince said. “No sooner had she got back than 
she set to supervising the preparation of the yearly supply of 
marmalade.” 

“Her Royal Higness must have an iron constitution,” said 
Baroness Rubinstein. “I have always to rest for several days 
after a journey. I used to look forward with positive dread 
to the Orient Express to Vienna until we got our own rail- 
way carriage. It makes it so much more possible, with one’s 
own servants and one’s bathroom, doesn’t it, Prince?” 

“] have never myself travelled in such luxury,” said the 
prince. 

® The attention which he made a .point of paying to the 
baron was an acknowledgment of the banker’s helpfulness 
when the family had been in financial straits. The baron 
remembered finding Princess May trimming her own hats 
when he had called on the Tecks in Florence. “She looks as if 
she still did,” was the baroness’s comment. The prince him- 
self had had to go about in cabs, and to wear his last season’s 
evening clothes. The financier never ventured, however, to 
presume in any way or to indicate the extent of his great 
power, and his humble, kindly, and patient attitude ingratiat- 
-ed him in the highest circles. 

Baroness Rubinstein made up for her husband’s modesty 
and discretion by an arrogance which verged upon vulgarity. 
In spite of this and of other unpleasant characteristics, she 

_ was tolerated, on account of her amiable spouse, and was 
even admired by the younger set of women as being smart. 
The fascination of her exotic beauty, which was rather chic 
than regularly zsthetic, exercised considerable attraction 

on the men, and was consquently imitated by the women, 
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who copied the arrangements of her eyebrows and her 
hair and the curl of ‚her lips. The sumptuous toilette of 
champagne-colored eolienne, with gold Louis XV buckles, 
which she was wearing eclipsed the attire of the duchesses, 
and the tiara of diamonds that crowded her. raven-black 
tresses was worth a king’s ransom. Esther Rubinstein was, 
however, a loyal and useful helpmate to the baron, and he 
valued her intelligent co-operation in the social diplomacy 
which his far-flung enterprises called for. She had cultivated 
the friendship of Lady Penmore, whose important fortune was 
not to be neglected with reference to the extensive Russian 
loans which the baron, in association with the Rothschilds, 
was at the time engaged in raising, the Tzar’s government’s 
need for ready cash being a veritable Danaids’ cask, whose 
ceaseless requirements tasked to the utmost the ingenuity of 
European financiers. 

Catching sight of Lady Penmore, Baroness Rubinstein 
waved her enormous ostrich fan towards her with a smile, 
and when the Prince of Teck had turned away to speak to 
Lady Maude Warrender, the baroness went over to speak a 
few words to Lady Penmore, while the baron went to greet 
Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovich and his wife, Countess 
Torby. Lady Cope was still talking. As she was extremely 
deaf, the stream of her conversation, once set flowing, was 
difficult to arrest, since she was for the most part unaware 
of replies and interruptions. Her last remarks were uttered 
while Baroness Rubinstein was simultaneously addressing La- # 
dy Penmore, and it was some time before Lady Cope no- 
ticed the circumstance. 

“I did not like it at all the way the peeresses dressed,” 
said the baroness, referring to Lady Cope’s last remarks. “The 
extreme decolletage was unbecoming. It was carried too far. 
I am quite sure that the Queen did not approve., It is terrible 
to think of Englishwomen adoptind those extreme fashions, 
The Paris couturiers are now even doing away with high 
collars in afternoon costumes.” 

“They can’t do that,” said Lady Cope, who had caught 
the last words, “because the‘ Queen has to wear her dog- 
collar, you know. By the way, have you heard, my dear, 
that the Duchess of Hochstein has burst her navel? She has 
to have sticking plaster pasted all over her tummy.” 

Julian caught sight of Lady Coston and Dorothy, and went 
over to pay his respects. He must come down to Cranne 
' Hall in the winter, Lady Coston urged. They had had one of 

the very best seasons, There had been the most remarkable 
run with Mr, Fernie’s. A fox had been found close to Horn- 
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inghold, and they had pulled him down after coming thirty 
miles on a splendid line in the Cottesmore country. It had 
been a record. Lady Coston had just been talking to Margot 
Asquith, who was quite vexed that the election had kept her 
away from the hounds. She was quite ready to break another 
collar bone. Count Stritez, the Austrian ambassador, who 
had just been presented to Lady Coston by Mrs. Asquith, re- 
called the pleasant memories of the Cottesmore fields which 
the late Empress Elizabeth cherished. 

“I knew Captain Middleton, ‘Bay’ Middleton, as we used 
to call him, who was given the responsibility of accompany- 
ing the Empress,” Lady Coston said. “He told me she was 
positively the finest horsewoman in Europe, and so daring 
that Bay’s task was by no means a sinecure. She used to ride 
to hounds, taking all the fences and streams, in the style of 
the Spanish riding school. Poor Bay Middleton was killed in 
the House of Commons steeplechase.” 

Julian took Dorothy in to supper. 

“Were you at the opera this evening?”” she asked. “I saw 
you at the ‘Ring.’ Wasn’t it sublime? This evening Scotti, 
who took Rigoletto, had a bad cold. But you should have 
heard Caruso do ‘La donna & mobile.’ It created a furore, 
Melba and Madame Kirby-Lunn are here, you know. I be- 
lieve Melba is going to sing.” 

Dorothy had taken rooms in Jermyn Street, which she was 
sharing with another girl, one of the Brooks of Wharton. She 
was studying at the Royal Academy of Music, and was also 
having lessons from Madame Posada. She had been to Milan. 
But they had told her that her voice needed to be retrained. 
She was really a mezzo, Signor Squilli had told her. All her 
teachers had been under the impression that she was a 
soprano. 

Lady Irene Sexborough stopped, as she passed with Colo- 
nel Norton, to tell Dorothy and Julian that Madame Melba 
was going to sing in the musicroom. Reynaldo Hahn had 
been giving a recital of his “Beatrice d’Este,” but many peo- 

 ple, unaware of the performance, had failed to hear it. It 
was most difficult, Lady Irene said, to cater for every- 
body’s musical tastes. On a former occasion, when Paderewski 
had been playing at Saxford House, the King had asked 
the pianist to play an air from one of Offenbach’s operet- 
tas, the only music he liked. There had been a very trying 
scene, and Paderewski, furious, had to be restrained from 
bursting out before the King. M. Reynaldo Hahn had told 
Lady Irene that a concert of Debussy’s works which he had 
given at the Duchess of Manchester’s had been almost in- 
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audible on account of the din of conversation. “When he had 
finished, the duchess, who was a Miss Zimmermann of Cin- 
cCinnati, sat at the piano and sang some negro spirituals. 
They became quite the rage, and ‘Swing low, sweet chariot,’ 
and ‘Nobody knows de trouble I’ve seen,’ are now as popular 
in Mayfair as in Alabama.” { 

In spite of the enormous size of the musicroom, all avail- 
able seating accommodation was taken up by the women, 
and the men stood crowded at the back. Julian took Dorothy 
over to where Lady Coston was sitting. She had room for a 
chair next to her. There was a general expectant hush when 
Madame Melba appeared. In the silence, Lady Cope was heard 
to ask the Countess of Trefoil, who was sitting next to her, 
whether she had ever suffered from piles. 

In the crush of tailcoats at the back of the room, while 
Madame Melba sang “Chi mi prega,” from “Lucia,” and 
“Caro nome,” Julian found himself at Welby’s elbow. He was 
with Bertie Turldey, and at the conclusion of the music, the 
two pressed Julian to join them in a spot. 

Turldey, who had had several spots already, and had with 
difficulty been dissuaded from bringing Miss Vannie Lott in 
the Episcopal coach to Saxford House, had conceived an ar- 
dent interest in Baroness Rubinstein, upon whose person 
his eyes and his bacchic fancy had disported themselves 
through a large part of the evening. He had been trying to 
induce Welby to afford him an introduction, but Welby had 
diplomatically declined. 

“The daughter of Judah has the most damned obscene 
figure which I have ever desired to investigate,” Turldey said. 
“What rumpsteak hath the daughter of Israel! Vannie has 
a commendable situpon. But the Israelitish woman hath the 
full moon. Her breasts, which she ungenerously fails to dis- 
play as a lady should, are like two—I am forgetting my 
damned Holy Scripture—like two sucking pigs. The color of 
her skin is peculiar. It resembles Camembert. It fills me with 
unholy thoughts. It exciteth me to concupiscence, if you know 
what I mean.” 

“I can tell you that it isn’t a bally bit of good your getting 
excited over Esther Rubinstein, old man,” Welby said. “She’s 
a prude. Prude is not the word. There ain’t no bally word 
for it. She is a whole Vigilance Committee of Public Morals. 
She goes about discovering improprieties. If she had her 
‚way she’d be sticking fig-leaves everywhere and turning all 
the nice pictures of pretty ladies with their faces to the 
wall. She actually does it whenever she gets a chance. It is 
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a sort of Voodoo with her. Some Jewesses are like that, don’t 
you know.” 3 

“I call it a damn sin!” Turldey declared. “Such a waste 
of good meat. T’d give anything to see her disrobed, so 
to speak. I say, Welby, do you happen to know where she 
gets herself titified and washed up? There’s that jolly old 
shop in Bond Street, don’t you know, where you can have a 
decent squint at almost any ladidah lady you want. You know 
the damn shop I mean? They’ve got a most ingenious arrange- 
ment; it’s all lined with black velvet, and you look at your 
ease while obliging masseuses posture the lady to advantage. 
I won’t mention any names, because it isn’t done among 
gentlemen. But I treated myself to a comprehensive survey of 
a lady who is at the present moment not twenty yards away. 
Hoop-la-la! If only I could inspect the Kosher Hebraic 
meat!” 

“Not bloody likely! as the poet says, my poor Bertie,” said 
Welby. “Besides, don’t you know that Esther Rubinstein is 
a bitch? You know about her, don’t you?” 

“Don’t tell me. Stop. Don’t tell me, I implore you, Wel- 
by,” Turldey protested. “Suffer me to retain my idealism. 
Romance is the salt of life. Do not shatter the purity of my 
illusions.” 

“She’s a kleptomaniac,” Welby said. 

“Oh, is that all?” Turldey said, relaxing from his alarmed 
attitude. 

“The mater always gets Hopkins to count the silver after 
she’s had the Rubinstein woman to dinner. At her favorite 
restaurant in Vienna, in the Kolschitskygasse, all the spoons 
are stamped ‘Gestohlen’ under the proprietor’s name. There 
was quite an unpleasant affair once when the baroness lifted 
some stuff at Harrod’s. The head manager, when he found 
out who it was, had an awful trouble hushing up the busi- 
ness, some of his underlings having ignorantly notified the 
police. It cost old Lazar Rubinstein a pretty penny, I bet. 
Of course, in the shops where she is known, they are only 
too pleased. They take good care to put it in the bill, and 
Lazar pays up anything they ask without even a murmur.” 

‘ “That’s very interesting,” Turldey said. “There’s always 
something queer about a woman who does not take sufficient 
amatory exercise. Either they have vices, or hysteria, or 
religion, or political views, or literary talent, or something.” 

“Perhaps Cousin Julian can explain,” Welby said. “He 
. goes in for all sorts of terrible learned stuff. He cuts up 
animals and things.” 

“I should like to cut up a woman,” said Turldey. “I say, 
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since you are a bit of a doctor, I wonder whether you could 
tell me if it’s a fact-that Jewesses .. .” 

He was interrupted by _Pallier, who came up at that mo- 
ment. 

“Pye been looking for you everywhere,” he said to 
Julian. “What are you doing, imbibing in masculine company 
while beautiful ladies are pining for your presence?” As he 
and Julian moved off towards the main room, Pallier said: 
“] have fixed up that little lIuncheon party all right. Lady 
Irene will come. She wants to see you, so that you can ar- 
range the details with her.” 

“] hope that you have fixed up more than the lunch,” 
Julian said. 

Pallier did not reply, looking down with a faint smile. 
But he seemed extremely happy. 

Lady Irene Sexborough was, Julian thought, one of the 
most charming girls he had met. She was so utterly natural 
and apparently devoid of affectation, not even the affecta- 
tion of appearing unaffected, that he. felt from the first 
moment as completely at ease with her as if he had known 
her for years, a thousand times more at ease, he reflected, 
than with any little bourgeoisie, with whom conversation was 
always more or less of a conscious effort. 

The Sexboroughs and the Palliers were, Lady Irene men- 
tioned to Julian, more or less remotely related. The Palliers 
were, of course, of Norman stock and in fact closely related 
to the Plantagenets. The family title of Bar, which to ignorant 
persons had a Scottish sound, and which better informed peo- 
ple were apt to associate with the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
was in reality from Barfleur, the port from which William of 
Normandy had, by the permission of the Lord of Bar, set 
out for the conquest of England. “Many people have the 
impression,” said Lady Irene, “that our name of Sexborough, 
and more especially the title of ‘Saxford,’ have to do with 
the Saxons. That is entirely incorrect. ‘Sexborough’ is ‘Six 
bourgs,’ and ‘Saxford’ is, of course, ‘Six forts’— nothing to 
do with fording rivers, like Oxford, which is a local peasant 
English title.” 

A little desultory and stately dancing was going on in one 
of the side rooms, where Mr. Alfred de Rothschild’s band, 
which was much superior to Gottlieb’s, was playing. The 
place was too crowded to permit of much terpsichorean evo- 
lution. Julian had the pleasure of dancing a little with Lady 
‚Irene, while they talked. She was a gorgeous creature. As 
she stepped round with his arm about her, she held within a 

few inches of his nose a superb pair of breasts whose PIO- 
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truding sphericity was exhibited to the best advantage by 
the action of her corsets. He was perplexed to understand 
by what means the prescriptive limits of exhibitionism, which 
appeared to be approached within less than a hair’s breadth, 
were preserved, and he felt some nervousness, which Lady 
Irene did not appear to share, lest at any moment an acci- 
dent should occur. She seemed entirely to ignore his interest 
in her mammary glands. 

When she had to leave him in order to wait on Princess 
Louise, who was departing, Lady Irene introduced Julian to 
the Vicomtesse De Houthem, a rather homely, but pleasant 
and good-natured woman, the wife of the Belgian ambassa- 
dor. The vicomtesse was afflicted with a pronounced facial tic 
which caused a sudden sharp spasm of the muscles sur- 
rounding her right eye. This appeared startling until one 
became habituated to the mannerism, and imparted an hilari- 
ous tone to her conversation. 

It had been an extremely enjoyable evening, Julian re- 
marked by way of a conversational gambit. 

“Yes, but the English do not really know how to enjoy 
themselves,” the vicomtesse said. “In my country there would 
have been at an evening like this a great deal more amuse- 
ment and fun.” She gave Julian a violent wink. 

“Well,” said Julian, “a great part of the conversation 
which I have heard this evening has been verging upon 
allusiveness, and that of the men has been downright lewd.” 

“Ah, of course, of course. It is always like that every- 
where. Que voulez-vous? C’est la vie. But we Flemish are 
not so restrained. We are more spiritual.” The vicomtesse 
gave another wink. 

“Yes, I know what you mean,” Julian said. “People are 
plus spirituels in their conversation. Except the unmarried 
women, however. With us it is the other way about. The 
young women are, in general, more spirituelles in England.” 

“That is true. Our jeunes filles are in convents and it is 
therefore impossible for them to be spiritual. But after they 
are married....” The vicomtesse completed the apoiopesis 
by a series of winks. 

Before taking her departure—the rooms in Saxford House 
' were now beginning to empty—the vicomtesse hoped that 
Julian, if he were ever in Belgium, would not fail to visit 
her at her place at Antwerp or at Laeken. “I can promise 
you we should give you a very good time,” she said with 
renewed spasms of her ocular muscles. 


What strietures might not the little Flemish lady have 
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passed on the dullness of Aunt Aurora’s lunches, Julian 
thought as, a day or two later, he strolled over with Pallier 
to Half-Moon Street. On the postulate that men were more 
intelligent when undistracted by the presence of women, and 
overlooking the limitations imposed on their expansiveness by 
her own somewhat fussy presence as their hostess, Lady 
Penmore lay great store on her masculine lunches, which, 
being neither truly masculine nor stimulated by feminine 
company, were generally incredibly dull. 

In the red-brocaded drawingroom overlooking Park Lane, 
an enormous clock, indecently exhibiting its insides, stood 
under a glass case on a marble console between the two 
balcony windows flanked by bowls of artificial fruit. The 
room was filled, as Julian and Pallier were announced, with 
the low-pitched rumble of the conversation, and with a grave 
assemblage that looked like a party of mourners awaiting 
the screwing-down of the coffin, as they glanced impatiently 
at the clock, waiting for the food. 

“We are having a quite particular treat,” Lady Penmore 
said in an intense whisper to Pallier as she greeted him, 
“the greatest intellect in England, as profound as a philoso- 
pher as he is great as a statesman. You will be interested 
to meet Mr. Arthur Balfour. What a brain the man has, 
what a brain!” 

A group was standing in a half-circle round the great 
man, who, his head a little to one side and slightly bowed 
with the weight of thought, stood balanced on one foot, his 
hands hanging to the satin lapels of his flowing frockcoat. 

“That is extremely interesting, if I may say so,” he was 
remarking to a youngish man with small side-whiskers who, 
speaking with a very precise Oxford accent, had been giving 
some account of the opening of the Russian Duma, which 
he had witnessed a few days before. “The intelligent liberal 
policy of the present Tzar, who appears to be following in 
the footsteps of his enlightened grandfather, the emperor 
Alexander Il, marks for Russia a new era,” Mr. Balfour 
said, “if indeed the mystic Russian soul will prove able to 
adapt itself to the progressive institutions of Western democ- 
racy.” 

“It was quite an unprecedented spectacle,” said the precise 
young man, “to ‚see hundreds of bearded mujiks in their 
blouses and heavy boots, with their big hands and black 
fingernails, in the throne room of the Winter Palace. They 
‚ did not seem in the least abashed by their surroundings, 

rather the contrary. The Constitutional Democrats, who, by 
a pun on the initials of their designation, are called the 
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‘Cadets,’ arrayed in all the brilliancy of court dress, decora- 
tions, and uniforms, appeared startled at the spectacle. Some 
pulled very wry faces.” 

Mr. Balfour smiled wearily. “The Russian peasant is es- 
sentially loyal to the dynasty,” he said. “Count Tolstoy repre- 
sents, to my mind, the true spirit of the Russian masses. I 
have always thought of him in the phrase applied by Goethe 
to Spinoza, as a God-intoxicated man.” 

“Qu’est ce qu’il dit?” asked Mundurus Pasha, the Turkish 
ambassador, whose red fez crowning his pock-pitted face lent 
a picturesque touch of color to the company. He did not 
understand English well. Mr. Agg-Gardner, who was at his 
elbow, interpreted. 

“Hm! The mujiks are more often intoxicated with vodka,” 
said the Turk. 

“I do hope that the great improvement in the state of 
Russia will have a favorable effect upon the finances of the 
country, upon Russian bonds,” Lady Penmore said to Baron 
Rubinstein, who sat down next to her on the chesterfield. 

“The wealth of Russia is good security,” said the banker. 
“The enormous oil-fields, which are now beginnning to be 
developed thanks to British enterprise, will increase in value. 
Count Witte found, it is true, the European market a little 
shy owing to all these disturbances. But I have it on good 
authority that a strong policy and a reorganisation of the 
police have been made by European financial interests a 
condition of accommodation.” 

Julian seemed to remember the face of the young man 
who had been speaking to Mr. Balfour. As the latter be- 
came engaged in conversation with Sir Raphael Mendel, the 
young man came up to Julian who recognised in him Sylvia 
Chantry’s friend, the Honorable Leopold Dexter, whom he 
had met while skating in Leicestershire. 

“We have met before, I think,” Dexter said. “Have you 
seen anything lately of our friend Miss Chantry?” 

Julian had not. After her mother’s death, which had taken 
_ place shortly after Julian’s first visit to Leicester, Sylvia had 
gone abroad, and we had quite lost sight of her. 

“You are still in St. Petersburg, then?” Julian asked. 

“At, least I was there until a few weeks ago,” Dexter said. 
“But in the present confused state of things there, I scarcely 
know whether I shall be going back.” He spoke of the chaos 
of the country, the riots, the strikes which were paralysing in- 
dustry, traffic, and the food supply. In the country things 
were worse. He had seen families which had been subsisting 
for over a year on nothing but cucumbers. Many people 
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were leaving St. Petersburg. The dowager Empress was stay- 
ing on at Copenhagen. Nearly all Russian society was abroad. 

Lunch was announced. Lady Penmore led the company 
down with Mr. Balfour. nr 

During lunch, Mr. Gerald Loder, who was sitting next to 
Julian, twitted Sir Raphael Mendel about Chinese slavery in 
the Rand. ® 

“The term,” said Mr. Balfour, coming to the rescue of the 
mining magnate, who was accused of living mostly in Park 
Lane, “cannot be applied without risk of terminological in- 
exactitude.” 

“The whole agitation has been got up by Hindoo mer- 
chants, who have large interests in South Africa,” said Sir 
Raphael. “Their agent is a wretched little baboo attorney 
called Gandhi.” 

“A great friend and disciple of Count Tolstoy,” Dexter said. 

“The journey of the Prince and Princess of Wales to India,” 
said Lady Penmore, “has produced such a splendid demon- 
stration of Indian loyalty. Welby, who knows India well—he 
was at the Durbar—says the Indians are magnificently loyal. 
Aren’t they, Welby?” 

“Oh, rather,” Welby confirmed. “The niggers just bally 
well lick our boots. They love it.” 

Baron Rubinstein spoke about the unpleasant manners of 
the Germans at the Algeciras conference. 

“The King ought to take a firmer hand with that young 
nephew of his, the German Kaiser,” Lady Penmore thought. 
“He is a positive danger to the peace which England is 
above all anxious to preserve.” 

“There is no danger whatever, Lady Penmore,” said Mr. 
Balfour. “I think, for my part, that in future we shall not see 
wars, unless, indeed, we can conceive of a ruler or nation 
breaking the peace by trampling on the rights of their neigh- 
bors. I see no prospect .of such a calamity. And I may 
perhaps claim that the administration over which I have had 
the privilege of presiding has contributed not a little to that 
gratifying result. The alliance which the late government of 
this country has concluded with the progressive empire of 
Japan, and which, if I may say so, I am proud to think was 
one of the last acts of my administration, was not generally 
known when the country saw fit, in a moment of aberration, 
to entrust the helm of affairs to less experienced hands.” 

“It is scandalous, the ignorance of the people!” said Lady 
, Penmore, flushing with indignation under her cold: cream. 
“How humiliating it must be to a mind like yours, Mr. 
Balfour, that the country should be so blind and ignorant. 
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as to deprive itself of your deep insight and understanding, 
your trained philosophical thought.” 

Mr. Balfour modestly cast down his eyes. He was en- 
gaged in vigorously opposing the Government’s education bill 
and in upholding the immemorial privileges of the Church 
of England. 

“The fact remains,” said Sir Raphael Mendel, “that Ger- 
many has a growing balance of trade of over twenty-one and 
a half millions against us.” 

The footman standing behind Julian’s chair whisked away 
the plates. 

“Bern is feeling a little tired, I think,” Pallier said to 
Welby when Lady Penmore rose. “I think we had better 
leave early. We have to be at Lady Castle’s for tea.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t go yet. Come over and have a whiskey- 
and-soda. It will do Julian good, if he’s off color,” Welby 
said, hospitably. 

Leopold Dexter joined them in the smokingroom. 

“Can’t stand bally politics,” said Welby as he helped his 

ests. 

Dont blame you,” Pallier said, “after the specimens we 
have just been treated to. My God! It’s an everlasting wonder 
to me how poor old England manages to muddle through at 
all. Almost makes one believe in an English God. Still, I 
suppose you have to go in for politics a little at your 
embassy in Vienna?” 

“The devil I do,” said Welby. “There’s quite a good golf 
course at the Prater. The old man is frightfully decent, 
though. Says I'm bally invaluable in cultivating international 
relations by keeping the younger Archdukes and the johnnies 
at the Ballplatz in good humor, and all that, don’t you 

- know.” 

“] was at the Metternichgasse, myself once,” piped up 
Dexter. “Spent a year under the shadow of ‘der alte 
Steffle. It's a quite charming place.” 

“Not half bad,” Welby conceded. “I'm not much gone on 
bally foreigners myself. But those Viennese chaps, I must 
say, are the boys. And the women!” 

“They have golden hearts,” said Dexter. 

“And plump backsides,” Welby completed. 

“Their diet of sausages, potatoes, and doughy Mehlspeise 
is conducive to callipygous rotundity,” Dexter smilingly ad- 
mitted. 2 

He and Welby exchanged notes. Yes, Frau Sacher still 
‚presided, with her jewels, cigars, and bulldogs, over the 

' Habsburg revels. 
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“Still, I fancy that the old Habsburg exuberance is not 
all that it used to be. Archduke Otto, I suppose.. ... ?” 

“Is dying of pox, in a horrible state,” Welby informed. 

“You have heard, of course, of his charmingly uncon- 
ventional pranks?” Dexter queried, turning to Pallier and 
Julian. 

- They had not. 

“] thought they taught history at Cambridge,” Welby re- 
marked. 

Dexter told them about Otto’s appearance at Sacher’s at- 
tired solely in his sword-belt and gloves, to the distress of the 
British ambassador and Lady Dutton who happened to be 
dining there. “There is a file of correspondence at the Metter- 
nichgasse about the diplomatic incident.” He then related 
how the archduke, who had been made to marry an ex- 


tremely pious and prudish Saxon princess, the Princess 


Maria-Josepha, entertained a company of his friends, who 
had been carousing at his hunting lodge at Schoenau, by driv- 
ing them to his Vienna palace, introducing the gay party 
into the connubial chamber, and forcing the pious lady, who 
was calling on the Holy Virgin and all the saints, to remove 
her nightdress for their entertainment. “All the same, as I 
was saying, the Habsburg lads, though still regarding the 
world as existing for their personal entertainment, have never 
quite recovered, I fancy, from the accident to the heir ap- 
. parent, Prince Rudolph,” Dexter said. “He was an ornithol- 
ogist.” 

“A connoisseur of birds,” Welby elucidated, “Was gone 
crazy on Mrs. Langtry.” 

“He committed suicide, didn’t he?” Pallier queried. 

“They called it suicide, and strictly speaking it was,” said 
Dexter. “But there was a great deal’ more to it. The heir 
to the throne was married to the daughter of King Leopold. 
There was some vague vision of an ultimate union of the 
Holy Roman Empire with the empire of the Congo.” _ 

“One’s as good as the other,” said Pallier. 

“Princess Stephanie, the Congo heiress, was not gifted by 
nature,” Dexter went on. 

“Dry as a broomstick,” said Welby, 

“Prince Rudolph, who mostly took his pleasure elsewhere, 
. had the misfortune to suffer a mutilation at the hands of a 
little Greek girl, Marie Vetseras,” Dexter related. 

“Slashed off everything with a razor,” Welby specified. 

“Which operation has, I imagine, had a sobering influence 
upon the whole Habsburg line,” Dexter said. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Welby. “Young Karl, Otto’s son, 
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who, should anything happen to Archduke Franz Ferd, might 
be the next Emperor, is as lively as the rest. Caught the 
Habsburg complaint from his father through the intermediary 
of a Polish lady.” 

“Hereditary syphilis,” Pallier observed. 

“His latest passion was for a Jewess, Frau Bland, a favorite 
singer at the opera-house. Karl stole his mother’s diamond 
tiara to present it to the Bland lady, who wore it while sing- 
ing in The Queen of Sheba.’ The archduchess descried from 
the imperial box her lost tiara on the ebony locks of the 
soprano, and was not pleased. They’re all the same. Even 
the old boy. What about Frau Schatt?” 

“Oh, come, come,” said Dexter. “The ‘Gnädige,’ who was 
provided by the Empress herself to entertain the Emperor, 
tucks him up in bed and brings him toys from Paris. The 
old boy was once taken round, while I was in Vienna, to 
inspect the manauyres of his beloved, unvictorious army, and 
was trudging among the bushes when he came upon a cou- 
ple engaged in the practice of the arts of love. Stopping, per- 
plexed, he turned to his suite, gravely enquiring: ‘Mocha de 
Leit no alavar des’—Do people still do that?” 

“Can’t say that I've seen much of him, don’t you know,” 
Welby said. “I've attended the Hofball, when he is gingerly 
brought out and asks each of us of the diplomatic corps: 
‘How do you like Vienna?’ while he examines attentively the 
polish of his boots. There was an awful row, by the way, 
that time. It was not long after the Tzar’s visit, and Russians, 
following his lead, were a good deal in evidence. The Rus- 
sians and the Austrians love one another like cats and dogs, 
you know. There were two Russian girls, a grand duchess 
and her sister. I must say I’ve never set eyes on anything 
quite so scrumptious. Enough to drive a fellow crazy, by 
Jove.” 

“That must have been either the Duchess of Kronstadt or 
Grand Duchess Isidore,” said Dexter. 

“That’s it, the Grand Duchess Isidore and her sister, Prin- 
cess Hruzof,” Welby said. 

“Oh, marvellous. Have seen them at the Anitshkov Palace 
and at Countess Kleinmichel’s,” Dexter said. “Their mother, 
the Duchess of Friedland, was once famous for her beauty. 
Grand Duke Isidore was drowned at the battle of Tsushima a 
couple of months after his marriage. Prince Hruzof, who 
married the younger of the two sisters at the same time, is 
a swine.” 

Not feeling well, Julian?” Pallier said. “You’re looking as 

ı pale as a sheet.” 
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“P’m afraid these late nights don’t agree with me,” Julian 
said, smiling wanly. 

“Here, have some whiskey. Let me pour you out a stiff 
one. No, old man, it won’t hurt you. I’ve felt like that my- 
self,” Welby said. 

“Thanks, I feel quite all right,” said Julian. “Please go 
on. You were telling us, I think, about some beautiful Rus- 
sian girls.” 

“Let’s see. Where was I? Oh, yes. That bally Hofball. The 
Austrians and the Russians did almost come to blows at 
last. Karl insisted on taking Princess Hruzof in to supper, and 
a friend of his, a wealthy Hungarian count, who paints the 
town blue, Berchtold, took the grand duchess. Karl told Prin- 
cess Hruzof that unless she came to dine with him at the 
Kobenzl, he would blow out his brains. Count Berchtold 
was, I suppose, saying much the same thing to the grand 
duchess, when one of the Russians, Prince Pavel Dadianin, 
came along behind them and, taking the two women by their 
disengaged arms, walked them off to the supperroom, leaving 
Karl and Berchtold purple with rage. After depositing his 
charges at a table, Dadianin turned smiling upon the arch- 
duke and the count. I don’t know how the thing managed 
to be passed over, but Poldy Berchtold has since got him- 
self appointed ambassador at Saint Petersburg, and has 
vowed that he would devote his political career to promot- 
ing the worst possible relations between his country and 
Russia.” 

By the time Welby had finished entertaining his guests 
with accounts of his diplomatic labors, it was time for Pallier 
and Julian to go over to Chesterfield Gardens. 

Julian rejected with a laugh Pallier’s suggestion that if he 
felt too tired he might transmit to Lady Castle and Miss 
Astley his excuses. The engagement to drop in to tea was 
not, in any case, a formal one. But Julian would not hear 
of it. He felt quite well now, quite well. 


While Eleanor served tea, they talked about the Saxford 
House party. 

“It is too bad that Eleanor does not go out more,” 
said Lady Castle. “You really should, my dear.” 

Eleanor gave a tolerant little laugh. 


“What satisfaction, honestly, is to be had out of that sort 


of thing?” she said, looking up from the tea-cup she was 
‚filling, to Julian. € 


x “Satisfaction! How often does one get that?” said Pallier. 
If one only did what gave one satisfaction one would lead a 
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somewhat idle life, A little stimulation, some tickling of curi- 
BETTER all that one can expect out of most things one 
oes.” 

Essentially, of course, Julian agreed with Eleanor, and she 
had as much right to her taste as he had. Yet in a woman 
the repudiation of mere frivolity seemed to him insufferably 
priggish. It was the same with that phrase of Eleanor Astley’s 
that stuck in his mind, about love—her hatred of it. How 
could he believe in love, except as that crude physical de- 
sire, unconcerned and cruel, let the consequences be what 
they might? How could he trust, confide in a woman? They ° 
guarded their interests, their wishes, merely using selfishly, 
eruelly their power. How could they expect the man not to 
do likewise? He felt almost as though he might look upon 
women with hatred, upon love as an act of hostility, a re- 
venge for wrong inflicted. 

In a way, Julian admired Eleanor. Her somewhat full- 

> bloomed, Greek-goddess beauty made her appear queenly, 
.he thought, beside other women. But in her case physical 
beauty was of secondary importance, overshadowed by her 

“ active mentality. She was herself almost oblivious of charm, 
indifferent to the point of carelessness at times of elegance 
and adornment. Her clothes were always in good taste and ob- 
viously expensive, but negligently flung on. At times her au- 
burn hair, which was very fine and beautiful, was so carelessly 
arranged that it easily got out of place. She was so intellec- 

- tualised in her guileless seriousness, that it would have been 
difhicult to fall in love with her physically, unless in a sadis- 

- tic sense in which all the crude primitive brutalities should 
be aroused to smash the smug feminine antagonism. 

Once, when he and Eleanor had been returning from a 
very poor play by Pinero at the Saint James’s, he had for a 
moment been carried away by the emotion engendered by 
- the charming intimacy of a t&te-ä-t&te dinner at Hatchett’s, 
and the easy harmony of their tastes and judgments as they 
_ commented on the play, and, as they drove back in the 
- brougham, he had raised her hand to his lips. With her dis- 
 armingly candid smile, Eleanor had said: “You must promise 
- me one thing. You must not make love to me. It is very 
 pleasant like this, and I enjoy being able to talk with you. 
But love would spoil everything.” 

He agreed in a way. But that deliberate and declared 
_ erotophobia was repellent, almost like a physical deformity, 
he felt. It was indeed a perversion, in the full sense of the 
term, and repellent as any other perversion. It would, how- 


‚ever, he felt, have been difficult to convince her. She was 
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intelligent, up to a certain point, but was obdurate in her con- 
fidence in her ideas, which were by no means sufficiently 
clear and consistent to justify such confidence. 

Eleanor had herself told Julian her story. She had quar- 
reled with her father and severed all connection with him, 
and now lived mostly with her aunt, Lady Castle. As a very 
young girl she had had a passionate love affair. The man, & 
young officer in a cavalry regiment, had been only half. 
hearted in the matter. Eleanor was not quite his style. He 
had been sent off to India, secretly glad, one surmised. He 
had married not long after a musical-comedy actress. Elea- 
nor’s father, Lord Random, a year or two after her abortive 
romance, had set his heart upon her marrying the Earl oi 
Humber. Considerable pecuniary benefits to himself were a 
stake in the proposed alliance. Eleanor quietly, but stub: 
bornly, stood out. Lord Random had stormed, threatened 
Eleanor had remained immovable. Her mother, a daughter © 
Lord Battle, had died some time before. Her father ha« 
married again. Eleanor had left him. She had a very consid 
erable fortune of her own, coming from her mother and fron 
her aunt, a sister of the Earl of Bar. 

Eleanor’s notion that her scarred heart could never agaiı 
love was, of course, a piece of romantic naivete. It wa 
ridiculous. No, women like her, cradled in wealth and socia 
position, were simply disqualified and incapacitated from an 
truly valid thought and sentiment, no matter how honest 
tender, and intelligent they might be. A close and durable re 
lation with her might, Julian imagined, be even somewha 
trying. She was unconsciously unused to contradiction, accus 
tomed to have everything give way before her. 

Eleanor sought some “movement” to which she could at 
tach herself, in much the same manner as she might havı 
sought some other kind of attachment. She had at on 
time done a good deal of “slumming,” as it was called. Late 
she had joined the Fabian Society. She worshipped at th. 
feet of Mr. and Mrs. Webb. She spoke to Julian about so 
cial reform. What they needed was more political education 
People simply did not realise the facts. One should giv 
them facts. 

“You can’t get people to see any facts they don’t want t 
see,” said Pallier. | 

“Yes. People are very blind. But they are beginning to se 
things better than they did. Education requires time,” sai 
Eleanor. 

“The inevitability of gradualness,’” Pallier quoted. “M 
dear Eleanor, it isn’t the facts that people read about whic! 
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make any difference; it’s the facts which affect them— which 
affect their pockets.” 

“I met our suffragist friends the other day at Mildred’s, 
Marion Prince, Margaret Melway, Katherine, and the 
rest,” Eleanor said. “They’re getting more wrought up than 
ever, poor girls. I really don’t see that the vote can make 
such a difference. But still women must begin somewhere 
in obtaining decent rights as human beings.” 

It was all nonsense to say the the whole hateful muddle of 
the man-woman relation was because women were not fairly 
treated. Women, the modern young women, who were al- 
ways talking about their wrongs and the injustice to their 
sex— 


e come i gru s’en van cantando lor laii— 


liked:to represent men as selfish, as seeking inconsiderately 
their own pleasure only. But women were every bit as selfish 
and inconsiderate. Sylvia, who had thought nothing of toying 
with his calf-love, and had thrown him aside, out of her life, 
without a thought. Yet she must have known. And Zena, 
Zena. She had taken her pleasure of him, just as men were 
- accused of doing, and then it was his lookout, no matter 
how mortally wounded. His to make the best of it. As with 
those motorists one heard of who ran down someone on the 
_ road and drove on full speed without stopping to enquire. 
And she had gone straightway and got married. 
Yes, perhaps Eleanor was right after all. It was all hateful, 
hateful. 


At Taglioni’s, after Iuncheon, Lady Irene could not stay 
for coffee. She had to be at the Duchess of Westminster’s 
_ reception, and had barely time to change her dress before 
going to Grosvenor House. Lady Katherine and Pallier 
would not stay on after her. They were to drop her at Sax- 
- ford House, and Pallier would take Lady Katherine on to 
Cavendish Square. 
At least, that was the ostensible arrangement. A bit thin, 
‘a bit obvious, the little plot, Julian thought to himself. They 
"had got a good alibi, at any rate. Baroness Rubinstein was 
there with Mrs. Dickson-Poynder and Madame de Houthem. 
"Lucky dog, Pallier! “Kattie” had looked supremely radiant, 
"in her magpie bolero costume with that small osprey hat 
‚tilted forward. She was flushed with happiness like a very 
young girl. Well, well, well. Julian wished them joy, wished 
allier joy particularly. 
It was wonderful how Lady Irene had managed to. glide 
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over the situation, ignoring it as completely as a romantic 
novelist, while yet appearing as utterly spontaneous and na- 
tural as ever. He could not but admire the smooth and 
finished artistry of her discretion which had commandeered 
him to play the part of Boccaccio’s friend in the plot with- 
out one betraying blink of an eyelid. It had been an all too 
brief, but delightful little party. They were marvellous in 
their elegance, those women. Every gesture, that delightful 
drawing off of their gloves, for instance, as they sat down, 
the precise handling of the stems of the champagne glasses— 
a quite different technique from the approach to a burgundy 
glass—how exquisitely perfect it all was! Lady Irene had 
more brains than Lady Katherine, Julian judged. 

“Too bad, too bad of me to have to run away like this 
and leave you standing on the curb a desolate waif,” she had 
said to Julian as she stepped into the cab. “T'm a’ brute, 
Donna crudele. I promise you Tll make it up some other 
time,” she had added with a smile that was enough to have 
driven a man crazy. 

“We could give you a lift as far as Piccadilly, at any rate,” 
Pallier said. 

“No, thanks,” Julian said. “I really feel inclined for a 
walk, really.” 

He strolled on, when they had gone, along Old Compton 
Street. Bah! What did it mean, all the lure, and luxury, and 
lasciviousness? “All animals, except man, know that the pur- 
pose of life is to enjoy it.” Oh, quite right too. What were 
wealth and power for? The privileged who had wealth and 
power knew the purpose of life. The others called the obtain- 
ing of wealth and power the serious purpose of life, and 
scowled at the business of making use of wealth and power 
as frivolity. He did not belong to the privileged world, 
really. Therefore he had been being frivolous. No great harm 
done. He would be serious too. What was it that old Fisher 
had remarked to him once? “One has to have a certain amount 
of social influence to permit oneself to be serious.” He must 
see old Fisher. He was in town, he believed. He must go 
and see him. There were one or two things he wanted to 
talk over. Those experiments were really clinching. The aca- 
demic asses would find it difficult to wriggle out of them. 
They would ignore them, of course. That was the alternative 
resource of established orthodoxy. Oh, the monstrosity of it, 
all the same! | 

“All the winnahs!” the paper boy screeched at his ear. 

A queer place, this Old Compton Street! The Italian 
shops with salami di Milano, mortadella di Bologna, ravioli, 
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and huge stacks of Italian cheese, and straw-covered flasks 

of Chianti. Seedy-looking youths were reading the hand- 

written notices in the shop window: “Camera mobiliata.” A 

sordid, debased, exiled Italy. In the shop opposite there were 

evening suits for hire. There was the illustrated edition of 
.the Corriere della Sera with blood-curdling, highly-colored 

Pictures of the revolution in Russia, Cossacks slashing at the 

mob with their sabres. 

It was a beautiful London summer day, although in the 
narrow, dingy street, comparatively deserted, the sun scarcely 
reached. Every one had been drawn towards the open streets, 
the open spaces. One could hear the rumble of traffic in 
Shaftesbury Avenue. There was a drum and fife band of the 
boys from the Arethusa playing. 

Julian strolled on, musing. In his heart were lees of bitter- 
ness. He knew the ridiculous cause. Biology, when applied 
to human beings, always makes them look ridiculous. Lucky 
Pallier. 

“Goot afternoon, Mister Bern.” Julian looked up surprised 
at the sound of the Teutonic voice. It was the fellow 
Pfeffer, who gave him German lessons up at Cambridge. 

“Ah, good afternoon, Herr Pfeffer,” Julian said, stopping 
to shake hands with the German. “Having a little holiday in 
town?” 

“Ach, I do not much go in for holidays,” Herr Pfeffer 
said. 
“You’]l come and have something with me, though—a cup 
of coffee or something?” Julian had not had his cup of coffee 
after lunch. He did not consider that a meal was complete 
without a leisurely cup of coffee after it. Confound those 
lovers. Confound Lady Irene. His mouth felt marvellously 
dry. Wine made one’s throat dry. “Where could we have a 
cup of coffee?” he asked Pfeffer. “You know your way about 
here better than I do. Take me to some place where we can 
- sit down and have something. Are there no cafes?” 
“There are no quite respectable cafes, unless we went to 

the Trocadero. But if you do not mind, we can go some- 
where not quite so respectable,” the German said. 

“Oh, lead on,” said Julian. “I don’t care where we go.” 
- Lucky, he thought to himself, that he was wearing an unos- 

_ tentatious grey suit. Pfeffer’s clothes looked as if he had slept 
in them for a week. 

- They turned up into Greek Street. Opposite the butcher’s 
“shop where they sold horse meat—Boucherie chevaline— 
_ Pfeffer led the way down an alley. There were foreign-look- 
"ing men lounging about. The big policeman quietly standing 
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by, looking good-naturedly unconcerned, kept his eyes open, 
one could see, nevertheless, and unobtrusively took note of 
Julian and his uncouth“companion as they passed. 

They went into a dingy place, opening on to a court, 
where there was a sort of bar with tea and coffee urns, and 
wooden tables. Men were about, talking in German, in 
Russian, in vague foreign idioms. One or two nodded to 
Pfeffer. Queer place to come to and have his coffee after 
lunching at Taglioni’s with Lady Irene, Julian thought to him- 
self. 

A man with a serviette tied round his waist came to take 
their orders as they sat down at a table near the window. 

“Yowll have coffee? Or would you rather... ?”Julian 
asked Pfeffer. 

“I think I will have a mug of Löwenbrau, if you don’t 
mind,” said Herr Pfeffer. The waiter nodded. 

“And how is philosophy proceeding?” Pfeffer asked, a little 
ironically, when their refreshments had been brought. 

Such vague questions are irritating. “I have proceeded 
about as far as I intended doing,” Julian answered curtly. ° 

“So one always does. Thus far and no further,” Pfeffer 
said, even more drily. 

His patronising manner was decidediy irritating. 

“] thought that you Germans were born philosophers,” Ju- 
lian said. “It is mostly your German philosophers that I 
have been reading. You, however, Herr Pfeffer, do not seem 
to be much interested in the achievements of your country- 
men.” 

Pfeffer smiled, then suddenly became more serious. He 
took a thoughtful gulp from his jug of beer and wiped his 
ragged moustache with ostentatious deliberation. 

“] will tell you, my young friend,” he said. “I am not in- 
terested in the philosophy, or in whatsoever opinions, Or 
ideas, of any whatsoever of the professors of the bourgeois 
academies, or of the writers, the literary gentlemen, scribblers, 
talkers that you hear about. I am not interested, because not 
one verdammt idea of all those peoples matters this much.” 
He snapped his fingers sharply, leaning forward and poking 
his little eyes into Julian’s. 

Julian looked at him. “It matters surely a very great deal 
what people think, it matters tremendously,” he said firmly. 

“Not what the people who have today the power and the 
glory and rule and possess the world. What they think does 
‘ not matter one fart,” Pfeffer said with rude dogmatism. 

“I am afraid I do not understand you,” said Julian. 
“It does not matter, because whatsoever they think, cogi- 
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tate, believe, teach, is nothing but one pack of verdammten 
lies, and can never, never, be anything else.” He brought his 
fist down on the table by way of punctuation. 

Julian had been conscious enough of the “verdammten 
lies,” as Herr Pfeffer called them, Heaven knows, and hurt 
and troubled about them. But the fellow was obviously un- 
balanced in his denunciations. The way to deal with lies 
was to use one’s intelligence, to.expose them, to hammer 
away at truth. In the end, in the long end it might be, 
truth prevailed. It was certainly not by shrugging one’s 
shoulders and refusing to be interested that lies were got 
rid of. “Still, that is no reason why...” he began. 

Pfeffer interrupted him, taking no notice. “I am interested,” 
he went on, “in the philosophies, the opinions, the views, 
the ideas of the peoples who have no power and no possess- 
_ ions, who do not rule the world, the servile classes, the slaves, 
the exploited, the proletarians. They are important.” 

“] share heartily your interest in the lower classes, the 
‘proletarians,’ as you call them,” said Julian. “But unfor- 
tunately they are— well, they are simply not in a position 
to form competent opinions. It is not their fault, of course, 
but they are ignorant, uneducated.” 

The fellow smiled as if Julian were being very simple. 
“They are not in a position to be interested in lies. Lies 
are to protect, defend, and to bolster up power and posses- 
sions. That is what lies are for. Those who have no power 
and possessions are not interested in thinking a pack of lies.” 

“] see. Quite,” Julian said. “But still, that does not alter 
the fact that competent thinking requires knowledge, educa- 
tion. The lower classes have no opportunity to equip them- 
selves for competent judgments.” 

Pfeffer took another gulp. Then he said more calmly: 
“What you say is true in a general manner. It has been 
true for thousands of years. The proletarians have had no 
philosophy, no ideas of their own. They have been provided 
with philosophies and ideas by the rulers, the priests, the 
thinkers. They have been approvisioned with nice big lies. And 
they have swallowed them like goot, stupid dogs. But the 
world is changing. The servile classes are becoming different 
from what they were. There has happened something, one 
- hundred years ago, that is called the industrial revolution. 
- The servile classes have come from the fields into the fac- 
_ tories. They have talked one mit another. They have learned 
to read. They are not what they were. Your country bump- 
kin fellow, he is as stupid as the cows and the pigs mit 
which he lives. He is loyal and goes to the wars when he 
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is told to, he goes to hear the parson preach his sermon, 
and he goes to vote for Mr. Esquire. But the bumpkin fel- 
low that is come into the factory, he is different. He is ig- 
norant, ja wohl, but he does think, and he is not interested 
in thinking lies. That is what has happened, Mister Bern. 
And he has multiplied, multiplied, because the rulers have 
had need of more slaves. Look you, the slaves that are 
ruled by the Iying bourgeoisie, they have become a sea. A 
sea—and it is rising, rising, higher and higher. That sea 
above which rise the fortunate islands of the rulers of the 
world is rising. It will submerge the fortunate islands. In- 
evitably. Inevitably. King Canute sitting on the fortunate is- 
lands cannot stop it.” 

Herr Pfeffer’s eyes were lit up. He made grand gestures. 
He paused a moment. 

“Do you perceive, my young friend, why the opinions of 
King Canute are not interesting to me? He is by way of being 
transferred to an archzological museum. What becomes of his 
philosophies and opinions does not matter. He has no future, 
It is not worth bothering about opinions that are on their 
way to the archzological museum.” 

While he was speaking, some of the men who had been 
lounging and talking at the further end of the room strolled 
toward the door as if about to go out, but, attracted by the 
German’s eloquence, stood listening by the table at which 
Julian and Pfeffer sat. 

“Is that not so?” Pfeffer said, appealing to them. 

There was a young man in a blue flannel shirt and trou- 
sers that had originally been grey, with clear-cut features and 
sleekly plastered hair, who looked as if he might be an Ox- 
ford man gone to seed. The other two men looked like Rus- 
sians. Julian invited them to join him. The young man, who 
was called Brown, ordered some beer, and the two Rus- 
sians, whom Pfeffer introduced as Mr. Vayterin and Mr. 
Ogonin, took glasses of tea with lemon. 

Brown spoke in confirmation of Herr Pfeffer’s views. 
“That’s right, that’s right,” he said. “All crumbling down 
with dry rot, our literature, art, our so-called science, be- 
cause they’ve one and all sprouted out of the rotten mould 
of philosophical principles which merely serve as apologies 
and special pleas for what is called the ‘existing order.’ ‘Or- 
der,’ mind you. Ye gods and little fishes, they call it order!” 
Julian’s surmise proved correct. Brown mentioned that Sir 
‚ Thurniwall Umpton, when he had gone up to Oxford to 

deliver the Julius Pluriman lecture, had said that English 
eulture represented the pure Hellenic tradition. “Which is 
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absurd, of course,” Brown said, “since the English are the 
Ten Lost Tribes of Israel.” 

Pfeffer and Mr. Vayterin, a spectacled man with a pointed 
beard and an enormous mop of hair, simmered with sup- 
pressed chuckles. 

“The liquidation of bourgeois ideology is not possible so 
long as the bourgeois exploiting state itself is not liquidated,” 
Mr. Vayterin said. 

The man who had been introduced as Mr. Ogonin had 
pulled out a tobacco-pouch and was rolling a cigarette. He 
rose to get a match, and stood, his hands in his pockets, 
his cap drawn over his brow. Where had Julian seen the 
man? As if aware of Julian’s eye upon him, he pulled his 
cap further over his face. His cigarette drooped from his 
lips, shaded by a black moustache. Julian gave an imper- 
ceptible start. He remembered a summer night, a face seen 
for a moment in a square of light which fell on a bed of 
convolvulus ... another face drawing away from his, blanched 
with fear. 

The man called Vayterin was talking. From the conversa- 
tion which Julian’s wandering attention followed only in part, 
he gathered that the Russians were holding a congress in 
London, having been driven out from Sweden and Denmark. 
A chapel, the “Brotherhood Church,” in West Ham, had been 
obtained through the kind offices of the Fabians, for their 
meetings. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Webb and Mr. Bernard Shaw are, I be- 
lieve, distinguished pew-holders,” Vayterin said with an 
amused smile. “The congress will probably be opened with 
the singing of hymns. England is an amusing backward coun- 
try. The dear Fabians are earnestly discussing municipal so- 
cialism. Simply have not the remotest notien of what we are 
talking about when we express our determination to oppose 
the Mencheviks’ ‘freedom of criticism.’ ” 

“What? You are surely not opposed to freedom of 
criticism!” Brown exclaimed. 

The Russian paused, smiling, considering how to explain. 

“You have no experience of revolution. Nice English ladies 
have come round to inspect us, as if we were strange ani- 
mals, Vladimir Ilich, and Bronstein, and myself, and could 


"not get over our actually having been in prison. You are still 


discussing whether you will have a revolution, or... mu- 
nicipal socialism. We are not interested in your discussions. 
We are interested in the technique of revolution. And we 


* know that ‘freedom of discussion’ is just a nice name for 


 wrecking and crippling revolution with bourgeois ideology. 
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No one can prevent freedom of criticism and discussion. 
Every one is free to get bogged and drowned in the quag- 
mires of compromise. But we also are free to refuse to be 
dragged down into those quagmires by compromisers.” Mr. 
Vayterin paused with knitted brows. “You are civilians,” he 
said. “We are soldiers of the revolution. In this congress will 
be established the discipline of the Bolshevist Party, which 
will forge in Russia the backbone of the new world.” 

“Ach, my friend,” said Pfeffer, “it is in Germay that is 
the brain of the new world. Your people is not organised. 
The German socialists, they are the builders of the social 
revolution.” 

The Russians shrugged their shoulders. 

“Time will show,” said Vayterin. 

“] must be going,” said Julian. “We shall meet again 
soon, Herr Pfeffer. Good afternoon, Mr. Brown.” He turned 
toward Ogonin. “Good-bye, Mr....Mr. Chevarek,” he said. 

Vayterin started, uttering an imprecation in Russian. He 
caught Julian’s wrists, gripping them as in vices. 

“Who are you?” he cried. “Have you come here to spy?” 

Pfeffer and Brown, astonished, had sprung to their feet, 
exclaiming. The waiter and other men came forward. 

“Will you be good enough to unhand me?” Julian said, 
flushing. Chairs were upset. The man they called Ogonin 
had not moved. He stood looking at Julian with a mocking 
smile. 

“It is all right, comrades,” he said, raising his hand, “Mr. 
Julian Bern is an old friend of mine.” 

Vayterin released Julian’s wrists. The door opened and the 
policeman looked in. 

“Any trouble here?” he asked. 

“Nothing, constable,” Julian said. “I am just leaving.” 

The policeman glanced round. 

“All right, sir,” he said, holding open the door. He closed 
it behind him as they went out. 

“Better be careful, sir. There’s some queer characters 
among those foreigners,” the constable said. 


vo 


| ee ASTLEY had promised to call on the Koe-Bill- 
inges in order to hear the result of the deputation of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union which had waited on the 
Prime Minister. 

The successful organization of the representative and dis- 
tinguished deputation had been largely due to the energy of 
Mrs. Douglas, who was now one of the most active members 
of the Union. She had moved some time since to London, 
into a house in Saint John’s Wood which she had been ac- 
quiring for years, letting it and paying off the purchase mon- 
ey in small instalments. After a ghastly night scene, in the 
course of which her husband had attempted to cut her throat 
with a carving knife, she had definitely separated from him. 
Doctor Douglas, almost continuously under the influence of 
liquor, was now living with a sluttish young woman, a cash- 
ier in a butcher’s shop. He was completely in the power of 
this woman, who gratified his caprices. She was gradually 
obtaining the transfer to her of whatever property he pos- 
sessed, the house at Norwich and his life insurance. Mrs. 
Douglas, letting off the upper floors of the Saint John’s Wood 
house, lived in the ground floor and basement, the rent from 
the apartments being supplemented by the proceeds of pub- 
lisher’s advances on her novels and of magazine articles, 
which amounted to about twenty pounds a year. She now 
called herself Mrs. Montague-Douglas, having resumed in a 
slightly modified form—her family name was Feverhill—the 
use of her maiden patronymic in conjunction with her hus- 
band’s. 

The results of the deputation had been disappointing. Sir 


- Henry Campbell-Bannerman had said that the arguments 


submitted constituted “a conclusive and irresistible case.” He 


- had, however, no hope to offer to the lady suffragists. There 
. was too much opposition within the cabinet itself to the 
_ claims of women. In conclusion the Prime Minister, with a 
smile, had advised the deputation to “keep on patiently pes- 


tering.” 
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A mass-meeting had immediately. been held in Trafalgar 
Square, which Mrs. Pankhurst, Mr. Keir Hardie, and Mrs. 
Montague-Douglas had addressed from the plinth of Nelson’s 
column. A procession had then formed which marched, 
with banners fiying, along the Charing Cross Road and Ox- 
ford Street, to Hyde Park, amid the inconsiderate hilarity 
of the populace. 

Pallier and Julian, who had happened to be calling at 
Chesterfield Gardens, accompanied Eleanor to Bayswater. The 
visit was marred by a series of untoward circumstances. 
Mildred was feeling extremely indisposed. She lamented 
that the condition of her health and the hampering of her 
movements by a considerable shifting of her centre of gravity 
debarred her from taking a more active share in the cam- 
paign which was now developing. She received the visitors, 
attired in a sea-green empire tea-gown, her face rather 
freckled. The flat in Bayswater had been her studio, the 
large room with northern skylights, now used as a general 
sittingroom, being in fact the scene of the artistic activi- 
ties to which, before she had met Koe-Billings, she had 
hoped to devote herself after leaving Newnham. 

While she was pouring. out the tea, there was a commo- 
tion in the passage, as Marion Prince, Katherine Croy, Mar- 
garet Melway, and Mrs. Montague-Douglas burst in. They 
were covered with dust, their hats and hair bedraggled, and 
they were fuming with indignation. At the Marble Arch, 
they had been hustled by the crowd, which had attempted 
to break up the demonstration, pushing and shouting the most 
obscene and insulting jeers. They had fallen out to take ref- 
uge in the Koe-Billings’s flat, leaving the main body of the 
procession to run the gauntlet of the Hyde Park meeting. 
They were in a lamentable state of disarray. Koe-Billings, 
who at that moment returned from conducting a Bach can- 
tata in the Parish Hall.of Saint Jude’s, in aid of the Gordon 
Home for boys at Khartoum, showed the ladies into the 
bedroom in order that they might have an opportunity of 
composing their persons and attire. The little maid, much 
distracted, ran about fetching hot water. i 

But Mildred had to abandon her attempt to entertain her 
guests. The discomfort from which she had been suffer- 
ing became acute, and she had to be assisted by Eleanor 
and the dishevelled maid to the invaded and crowded bed- 
room, while Koe-Billings went hurriedly to fetch the nurse 
‚ and the doctor. 

While Eleanor remained with Mrs. Koe-Billings until the 
doctor should arrive, Pallier took the girls in a cab to the 
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hostel in North Alderley Street where Margaret Melway and 
Katherine Croy were rooming. Julian undertook to escort 
Mrs. Montague-Douglas, who, being somewhat stout, was feel- 
ing very exhausted, to Saint John’s Wood. 

“I am disappointed not to have a chat with you,” Mrs. 
Douglas said. “But that must be for another time. I am hav- 
ing all our friends at my place next Thursday week, and you 
must be sure to come. You will meet at least one old ac- 
quaintance whom you will be pleased to see. I have heard 
great things of you from Harry Foster, who always looks 
me up when he can get to town.” Harry was at that time at 
Sandhurst. “They think very highly of him,” Mrs. Douglas 
said. “He has been appointed special bayonet instructor to 
the Young Officers’ Christian Union.” 

The proposed meeting had, however, to be put off. Kath- 
arine Croy had been taken in charge for assaulting a police- 
man. She had formed part of a deputation which had 
attempted to wait on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Asquith. They had made a futile attempt to interview him in 
Downing Street. Mr. Asquith, who had refused to receive 
the deputation, being at the time engaged with a lady who 
had been giving exhibitions of classical dancing, had retreated 
through the back door, and the suffragists had proceeded to 
the Chancellor’s private house in Cavendish Square. They 
were met by a force of police, and there had been a fairly 
lively scuffle. Lady Katherine De Nivelle, who with Lady 
Irene and other friends had been watching the proceedings 
from her windows with much amusement, entertained Pal- 
lier with an account of the spectacle. The women had 
been forbidden by the police to step off the pavement on the 
Wigmore Street side of the square. Those who disregarded the 
order were punched back with such vigor that they would 
have sat down on the pavement had they not been sup- 
ported by their companions. The police tore down their 
“Votes for Women” banners. The women screamed and 
shouted, some became hysterical and sobbed. One fattish 
woman made a dash for Mr. Asquith’s doorstep, picking up 
her skirts to her hips, but was chased by two policemen, 
seized and huddled, screaming and kicking, into a cab. There 
was a catch-as-catch-can tussle. Hats and “rats” dangled, 


- hair-pins flew. “You, Everard, who have such an adolescent 


appreciation of garters, would have enjoyed the sight,” Kattie 
said. Katherine Croy gave the fat policeman who was drag- 
ging her on to the pavement by the skirts a resounding 


_ whack on the face. She, together with several others, was 


=, 


taken in charge. The women were particularly infuriated at 
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the sight of Lady Kattie’s party tittering and laughing while 
they 'watched the fray. They threw whatever was at hand, 
the sticks of their banners, the bedraggled remains of their 
hats, at the window, shouting abuse at the onlookers. 

“It's rather heartless of you, Kattie, to laugh at them,” 
said Pallier. “You recollect that description in Casanova of 
the execution of Damien?” 

“Don’t be an idiot, Everard,” said Lady Kattie. “If silly 
women insist upon making a ridiculous exhibition of them- 
selves, any one has a perfect right to accept their invitation 
to laugh at them. Such a lot of frumps, too. No wonder they 
want men to give them votes. Men are not very likely to 
give them anything else.” 

“You are a hopelessiy spoilt child, Kattie,” Pallier said. 
“Katherine Croy is a very nice girl, and not at all bad-look- 
ing with those big brown eyes of hers.” 

“I don’t admire your taste, Everard,” Lady Kattie said. 
“She was got up in a lot of arty ‘Liberty’ rubbish, with a 
prune-colored bow in her hat that gave her a Kate Greena- 
way look. Absurd middle-class creatures. There were some 
working women as well amongst them, with shawls, that 
looked like fishwives.” 

Pallier went the same evening to Bow Street to enquire 
about Katherine Croy’s case and had a talk with the inspec- 
tor about withdrawing the charge against her. It was too 
late to do so; bail had already been entered. He had to go 
and ask Eleanor to help, and she at once went with Lady. 
Castle to see Mrs. Asquith, who was giving a party at her 
house, and, though not over-amiable about the affair, prom- 
ised to do what she could. The charge was eventually dis- 
posed of without being placed on the list, although the other 
women received various sentences in the Second Division. 

Julian and I were waiting at Pallier’s rooms in Great Stan- 
hope Street with Sir Anthony Fisher, whom we had looked 
up in the somewhat dreary temperance hotel in Bloomsbury 
where he had been staying, and had arranged to bring 
over to spend the evening. Pallier’s rooms were decorated in 
restful grey, with ebony bookpresses furnished with rarely 
bound volumes. There were etchings, on the walls, of ele- 
gant women by Paul Helleu, the portraitist of the girl of the 
period, charming, tangled, cobwebby lines, hazes of soft hair, 
of downy flesh, of thready, sumptuous cloth. There were li- 
centious Japanese prints by Hokusai. 

Pallier apologised as he came in a little flurried, and or- 
dered his man to bring deinks and cigars. He had been 
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running all over the place, waiting in dingy police rooms, in- 
terviewing officials. 

“You have become quite a knight of the “foolish virgins’’ 
cause,” Julian twitted. 

“The poor creatures! One can’t very well leave them in 
the pickle they are getting themselves into,” he said, picking 
out a cigar. “This women’s question is a sexual question. It 
is a question of biology. Much more of your Tesort, sir, than 
of the politicians or social philosophers,” he said to Sir An- 
thony, settling down in the depths of a chair. 

Sir Anthony, smiling meekly, agreed. He talked quietly, 
giving his views on the nature of sex. Reproduction, like 
assimilation, from which it was not essentially distinguishable, 
was, he said, a primary distinctive quality of protoplasm. 
There had been some fundamental work done lately on the 
chemistry of living matter. Its properties depended upon the 
singular size and complexity of compound molecules formed 
round the carbon atom, which enabled changes to proceed 
within the molecule itself without destroying its identity. The 
protoplasmic multimolecule had to assimilate and multiply, 
or else disintegrate. But sexual reproduction was a special 
adaptation. Sir Anthony cited the famous observations of 
Maupas. Protozoan animalcules, when they have wasted too 

. much of their substance in active pursuits, seek out well- 
nourished, plump individuals of their own species, and con- 
jugate with them, thus restoring the even balance of their 
nutritional rhythm. Sex was merely a device for the rescue 
and perpetuation of the over-active organism, the male. 
“Speaking fundamentally, it only interests the male. Females, 
well-nourished individuals, can reproduce parthenogenetically 
up to quite high in the animal scale, as high as insects and 
erustaceans, though, of course, the female becoming gradually 
adapted to the sexual mode of reproduction, it becomes a 
necessity instead of being an expedient. But it is in adapta- 
tion to the masculine urge that it has developed; it is an 
adaptation to the male organism that the female requires sex. 
Does not that explain a good deal?” 

“Everything possible has been done so that the sexual urges 
of the human female should be as completely unadapted as 
possible to those of the male,” Pallier said. “The savage tabus 
- and superstitious fears of primitive man, the demands of 
- landowning transmitters of property for virgins preserved un- 
touched, have been perpetuated by institutions which require 
household labor and the breeding of heirs to property. Wom- 

' en have been made ‘pure,’ that is to say, they have been 

‚spayed, whereas the masculine sexual urge has remained 
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what God, or, as you say, natural selection and the primary 
qualities of protoplasm, made it, and which our abusive 
Christian vocabulary of. sexophobic vituperation describes 
as gross, depraved, or any other term of vilification that 
the theological moral vocabulary affords.” 

“Everything which is termed depravity is normally found 
throughout animal nature,” said Sir Anthony. “Do you re- 
member, Bern, those “polychates which we were observing, 
Dodecaceria concharum, whose eyes develop only when the 
creatures are in rut? There are marine annelids, such as 
Eunice viridis, which at the breeding season develop visual 
organs round their sexual parts.” 

“How confoundedly convenient!” laughed Pallier. 

“The sense of sight very probably arose in relation to 
masculine sexual urges,” said Sir Anthony. 

“And people speak with upturned noses of ‘voyeurism’!” 
Pallier put in. “To demand that the light should be put out 
is supposed to be the distinguishing mark of a ‘pure’ 
woman.” 

I recalled, without mentioning names, what I had heard 
about Mrs. Douglas. During some twelve years of cohabita- 
tion, she had never permitted her husband to behold her 
even partially undraped. If he had taken to drink and to 
minxes, who was to blame? Douglas asked, when Mrs. Doug- 
las recited the fate to which his brutality had subjected her. 

*“Civilisation consists in subjecting the lower instincts to 
the control of reason—and look at civilisation,” Pallier said. 
“Art and half a dozen other things have been defined as 
the diverting of animal energies into higher channels—and 
look at them. I suspect that all the queerness, mental de- 
rangement, mystic cretinism, imbecility which appear in those 
diverted energies are in the main the result of psychologi- 
cal castration. Oh, there are people who believe, quite hon- 
estly doubtless, that they have suppressed the chemistry of 
their protoplasm. They, however, fail to observe that they 
are queer—so queer that they have at times to be put into 
straitjackets.” Pallier rose to flick quite needlessly the ash - 
of his cigar on a distant ashtray. “It's not the stark, raving 
lunacy of Christian sexophobia that’s the real danger. Any 
one can see through that. The Christian fathers with their 
demented fury, their ‘gate of hell,’ their devil dwelling in 
the flesh, are disowned even by moral theologians. It’s the 
dementia and humbug which have sunk so deep into the 
very marrow of our bones that we invent a thousand devious 
"special pleadings to fool ourselves, snatching at every 

sophistry, picking up every scrap of pretext, assuming count- 
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less disguises. It calls itself sane and healthy judgment, 

&sthetic taste, normality. The really normal man is said to be 

‘obsessed’ with sex. Did you ever hear of anyone being 
 obsessed with golf, or cricket, or postage-stamp collecting, or 

blue china? Oh, no. Golf, and postage-stamps, and blue 

china are not obsessions; but the primary animating principle 
of protoplasm is. And women, spayed by the very tradition 
which makes them economic dependents, resent being ‘treated 
like prostitutes’—observe the bitter vileness of the words— 
that is to say, like free women with sexual urges adapted 
to the masculine urge, which, as you say, is the biological 
function of sex. They expect those biological urges to be 

‘sublimated’ into higher channels of ideal sentiments and 

respectful consideration, and I know not what other form of 

psychological castration. They rationalise and trivialise sex till 
they have nothing to offer but an inert log which strikes the 
male with impotence. And now fundamentally deranged wom- 
en are seeking ‘equality’ with fundamentally deranged men.” 

Sir Anthony Fisher, who, being in the habit of keeping 
good hours, left early, spoke of the sentimentalising interpre- 
tations of current natural history. Prolonged cohabitation of 
the sexes was, he said, extremely rare in the animal king- 
dom, and differed entirely, when it occurred, from the an- 
thropomorphic fairy tales which still circulated in scientific 
writings. It was the same, he believed, with the descriptions 
of the customs of savages. “The inexact sciences, as repre- 
sented in influential learned institutions, are merely apolo- 
getics for our established social and political institutions,” he 

said. 

We stayed on awhile after he had gone, Pallier insisting 
upon mixing a grog as night-cap. 

- “The dilemma is to combine biological facts with the hum- 
bug upon which our established social institutions are 
founded,” he said reflectively, as we sank back into the 

- arms of the too comfortable chairs. 

“Or to have a spring cleaning of our social institutions,” 

Julian said. 

Pallier pulled a doubtful face. “Undoubtedly a change is 
taking place,” he said. “There is a growing class of women 
who are taking to earning their living. They are more or 
_ less economically independent of our marriage institutions. 
The morals of professional women are consequently entirely 

different from those of ladies. People used to talk a great 

“deal of nonsense about actresses, the Puritans suggesting 

that it was the wicked stage which corrupted their morals. It 
was, of course, nothing of the sort. Actresses were the first 
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professional women to earn an independent living. It now 
looks as if women would in the near future be earning their 
living in a hundred different ways besides going on the 
stage. That is a very serious matter. It will be the end of 
Christian morality, if the spaying effects of Christian morality 
wear off. Up to recently, men were supposed to avail them- 
selves of the institution of prostitution, which has reached a 
high degree of development in England.” 

“A disgusting solution,” said Julian. 

“Agreed. Paying a woman is another way to defeat the 
masculine instincts, which demand conquest. Our enormous 
population of prostitutes, mostly of the servant-girl- class, is 
scarcely calculated to exalt the character of British mas- 
culinity. There are, of course, choicer Temples of Venus, 
but they are atrociousiy expensive, and are thus practically 
reserved for the ruling class. Lady Cressiden’s establishment 
is under royal patronage. You have to be in Debrett to 
have an entry. I.dare say I can introduce you if you wish. 
Lady Cressiden, last time I visited her, offered me the daugh- 
ter of an Archdeacon. But as you say, that is not a solution. 
As a result, our men constantly go in for queer and fanciful 
notions. There’s another place, a branch establishment of Lady 
Cressiden’s, where they have a little girls’ school. All quite in 
order, with certified teachers. Fellows go there to spank the 
little girls and to stick pins into their bottoms.” 

“Women are not even provided with such satisfactions. It 
is as hard on them as on the men,” I ventured. 

“Every bit. Consequently they get even more impossibly 
queer. They take to ‘movements,’ or lap dogs, or the im- 
provement of the human race, or Buddhism, or—to a grow- 
ing extent—to female friendships. They get generally uplifted, 
like our friend Eleanor. She had an illness over her first love- 
affair. I understand that she has since taken vows of chastity— 


Ol Eorıv obdels olre noryös obr” Au 
er X np 
Sarıs mpös Euk arpdaecıv Eotunas,” 


Pallier quoted with gusto. He mused a while over the stump 
of his cigar. “My name is from the Norman French ‘pail-: 
lard,’ ” he said, with a dry smile. “It was borne by my: 
scoundrels of ancestors long ago, and was no doubt es-: 
teemed by them and by their womenfolk as a commendable: 
and honorific designation.” 


Mrs. Montague-Douglas’s sittingroom looked like a second- 
hand shop, furnished as it was with ottomans of uncertaint 
foundation covered over with a miscellany of decayed rugs 
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and mangy pelts. The habitues—she entertained a greal deal 
—-had acquired the habit of testing the legs of the chairs 
before sitting down. With Julian and Pallier, Eleanor Astley 
had acceded to Mrs. Douglas’s pressing invitations. There 
had really not been time, in the turmoil, to see the girls at 
all. Mildred Koe-Billings and the baby—a girl—were doing 
very well, Eleanor informed them in answer to enquiries. 

“And here is a friend of yours,” Mrs. Douglas said to 
Julian, with a smile that made him think unpleasantly of a 
pımp. 

For a moment, he did not recognise the young woman. It 
was Sylvia Chantry. She seemed changed a good deal. She 
was older, of course, looking taller in her high trimmed 
hat. There was a poised, self-possessed, prosperous look about 
her. Sylvia was looking extremely well in a fashionable 
magpie tailored costume of good cloth and cut. Julian was 
merely friendly and polite, greeting her. In the brief ex- 
change of remarks he learned that Sylvia had been spending 
some time in Paris, that she had now a studio in Hamp- 
stead. But there was no opportunity for talk amid the heated 
cross-fire of conversation. 

The young wumen were still in a high state of excitement, 
indignant at the manner in which they were being treated. 

“Mind you,” Marion Prince was saying, “what we have 
done is nothing more than is done by men every day for 

"the most trifling causes, lobbying, interviewing members and 
Cabinet ministers, heckling at election meetings. It’s done 
all the time, and not a word said. But when we women 
do the same thing, it is called disturbing the peace. We 

are going to disturb the peace now. If it’s ‘pestering’ they 
require, they shall get it and to spare.” 

“The movement is entering a new phase that will not be 
easily ignored,” said Mrs. Douglas, “a phase of active mili- 

 tancy. If ‘pestering’ does not serve, stones will be thrown, 
windows smashed.” 

“We shall stop at nothing,” said Katherine Croy, her dark 
eyes fanatical. “They can imprison us. I’m not at all grateful 
to you, Mr. Pallier, for having prevented me from going to 

 prison. Let them. Let them shoot us down if they like. 
But the parliamentary vote to which women are rightfully 

“entitled will be wrung from the government, if it takes 

"years. That is now the unanimous sentiment of all the 

leaders and of all active members.” 

Pallier, who had so often teased the young women, did 

"not smile though it all seemed to him very grotesque. 

-, *Don’t you think you are being a trifle inconsistent?” 
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he asked. “You propose to resort to unconstitutional methods 
of violence for the purpose of obtaining constitutional rights. 
What is the value of constitutional powers which can be 
set in motion in an ‘irrestible’ case, only by the use of 
unconstitutional means?” Ä 

“You are merely indulging in Jesuitical quibbling,” said 
Margaret Melway, tossing her big Titian head. 

“Not at all, not at all. I am very serious, and it's an ex- 
tremely fundamental fact which I am pointing out,” said Pal- 
lier. “I challenge you to cite any reform of a truly 
important character, and therefore arousing strong opposition, 
which has been effected by the Mother of Parliaments, the 
cradle of constitutional methods, otherwise than by the un- 
constitutional methods of violence or the threat of violence. 
The Corn Laws were passed under the drawn swords of 
the British army. The Reform Bills were passed only when 
armed revolution had been organized to the last detail. All 
labor legislation has been placed on the statute book under the 
menace of strikes and riots. The Afrikanders would never 
have obtained the ‘generous’ settlement which, despite Lord 
Milner, has magnanimousiy been granted to them, had they 
not successfully fought for it to the last ditch. Irish Home 
Rule will, you may be perfectly certain, never be granted 
unless it is won at the point of bayonets. The pretence of 
democracy and constitutional methods is the sheerest eyewash. 
It’s like the Hague and the arbitration treaties. Minor mat- 
ters of little importance may be settled by democratic talking 
or by arbitration. But every draft of a treaty or arbitration 
contains a clause providing for the exclusion of matters held 
to be vital, and every matter held to be vital has been 
settled by force and not by constitutional methods.” 

“All of which would seem entirely to justify our having 
recourse to violence,” Margaret Melway said. 

“Certainly. But why for the constitutional vote? Why for 
constitutional methods which you defy, and of which you 
prove the inanity in the very act of seeking to obtain them? 
The vote you want is presumably only a means of getting: 
other rights?” | 

“It is only. the first step,” said Marion. “Political equality 
is only the first step toward other equalities.” 

“Quite so,” said Pallier. “And it is precisely because: 
the removal of the political disabilities of women is only; 
the first step that it is so stubbornly opposed. You are in- 
dignant, quite naturally, that a conclusive and irresistible: 
case should be waived aside. But have you ever considered 
that if all reforms which can show a conclusive and ir- 
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resistible case were carried out, there would not be a single 
one of our social and political institutions left standing? Not 
one. The case against war is conclusive and irresistible. The 
case against sovereign nations which know no law and render 
war inevitable is conclusive and irresistible. The case against 
hereditary property, privilege, monopoly, unearned_ incre- 
ment, production for individual profit, the mere living wage, 
the case against traditional religion, against all medieval 
travesties of education, are each and all conclusive and ir- 
Tesistible.” 

“Is that a reason for abstaining from striving after any 
reform?” asked Katherine Croy sarcastically. 

“Of course not,” said Pallier. “But you must at least take 
account of the consequences of the reform. The removal of 
women’s political disabilities is, you say, a first step towards 
the removal of all_other disabilities.” 

“Certainly,” said Margaret. 

“Women are not only excluded from politics, they are ex- 
cluded from the professions, from the means of economic 
independence. They suffer under a thousand social disabilities 
and discriminations. The case against every one of these is 
just as conclusive as against their exclusion from Parlia- 
ment.” 

“I am glad you admit it,” said Marion. 

“] should not dream of disputing it. The whole social 
status imposed upon women is scandalously, flagrantly un- 
just,” Pallier said. 

“Hear, hear,” they cried in chorus. 

“And you are sure that you want that injustice redressed? 
You are anxious to remove those disqualifications in regard 
to the professions and occupations? In regard to economic 
dependence, to social subjection generally?”” Pallier asked. 

“Most certainly,” Margaret and Marion said. 

“Excellent,” said Pallier. “Moreover you are quite able to 

- do it. It is even easier to do than to get the vote. You have 
it in your power to accomplish your whole program of re- 
form without even troubling about the vote. You seriously 
‚mean to accomplish that program?” 

There was a murmur of assent. 

“Then you are prepared to do away with marriage? You 

_ will do away with Christian morality? You will do away 
"with modesty and pudicity? You are all prepared to be pro- 

 miscuous in your sex relations? You are ready to go naked?” 

“Oh, Everard,” Eleanor Astley exclaimed. 

“] don’t see that there is any necessity to do any of those 

"things in order to obtain political rights,” said Marion. 
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“you don’t?” Pallier exclaimed, rising and tossing up his 
coat-tails before an imaginary fire. “That is where you fail 
to be consistent. They have everything to do ‚with it. Why 
is it, pray, that women are excluded from politics? Because 
their place is supposed to be the home, and their business 
marriage. Because marriage establishes the proprietary rights 
of man over woman. What is the meaning and purpose of 
all our sexual morality, our decencies, our pruderies? To 
defend those proprietary rights. Why do you shrink from 
the notion of giving yourselves to the first man, of taking 
off your clothes in public? Why? On account of your loyalty 
to the ideal of those proprietary rights, on account of your 
loyalty to the claims of the man whose personal property 
you are destined to be.” Pallier paused. No reply was at 
the moment formulated. “You say that you wish to remove 
your political and social disabilities. You are lying to your- 
selves. You intend nothing of the sort. You all the while 
are ready to bow and cringe to their injustice. You do not 
mean to be emancipated from those disabilities and injustices. 
You mean to be moral and modest. If you really and seri- 
ously meant to remove your social disabilities you would 
not have the slightest compunction in removing your clothes 
in public. You would hesitate to do so? You hesitate to be 
immodest and to betray the trust placed in you by your 
future possessor in regard to his property? You do not 
really mean a word you say. You do not wish for justice, 
but for injustice. You do not wish for emancipation, but for 
slavery.” 

Margaret Melway rose, excited. 

“Of course you are perfectly right,” she said. “If the 
disabilities of women are to be removed, marriage and 
marriage-morality and all the sacred conventions that rest 
on proprietary marriage must go. But we are prepared to 
face the fact. Hundreds of us are. I am. I do not fear logical 
“ conclusions. III strip naked if that will prove it.” She was” 

beginning to undo her blouse. 
There was a rush to restrain her. “Are you mad, Mar- 
garet?” Marion cried. 
Pallier laughed lightly. 
, “You have sufficiently proved your logic. But you see that 
it is not so easy to be consistent? Those old codgers in 
Parliament are asses. But in their muddled, confused man- 
ner, they feel dimly what many of you intelligent women 
‚ fail to perceive. They perceive that when you claim the 

simple right of parliamentary franchise, it is nothing less 
than the whole of our social structure which is at stake. Is 
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it any wonder that they refuse to consider a perfectly con- 
clusive and irresistible case?” 

“You will get the vote some day, there is little doubt about 
that,” Pallier went on. “The whole Primrose League will vote 
for every reactionary measure. But it is not you who will 
achieve the emancipation of women. It is not your suffra- 
gists, your political organizing ladies, your new women who 
eut their hair and adopt Reformkleid. The women who will 
bring about the emancipation of their sex from unjust disabil- 
ities are women who take not the slightest interest in your 
politics, who do not attend your meetings or carry banners. 
They are women for whom, automatically, the proprietary 
patriarchal rights and moralities have ceased to have mean- 
ing and authority. They do not regard parliamentary 
institutions, which are themselves becoming almost as out-of- 
date as our formal sexual conventions, as a first step. They 
are going, instinctively, straight- for the goal from which 
many of your political ladies avert their eyes. And when 
women shall be sitting in Parliament, they will probably be 
the bulwarks of reaction against that very freedom which 
women- will be conquering by quite other means.” 

“Thank you for addressing the meeting, Mr. Pallier,” Mrs, 
Douglas said, smiling, when Pallier had finished. 

“Don’t mention it,” he laughed. “I was merely practising for 
the brilliant Parliamentary career I mean some .day to 
follow.” 

“The real trouble is,” Mrs. Douglas said, “not that re- 
forms have to proceed step by step, but that people can only 
be got to take logic in small doses.” 

“You see, Miss Melway,” Pallier said, “I have no mon- 
opoly of Jesuitical sophistry. One can always find a reason 
for being inconsistent.” 

Eleanor, who had promised to go to Mrs. Koe-Billings’s 
to see the baby, had to leave. Pallier, who was going in the 

same direction, went with her. ’ 

“You need not hurry away,” Eleanor said to Julian. “You 
are not greatly interested in infants, are you?” 

Julian wasn’t. He secretiy marvelled at Eleanor’s evident 
animal interest in the sight of a newborn human brat. There 
were differences, after all, between: the sexes. 

- While Mrs. Douglas was seeing Eleanor and Pallier out, 
"Julian turned to Sylvia Chantry. 
“Are you doing anything in particular this evening? Would 
you care to go somewhere and have dinner presently?” 
Sylvia, who had sat quiet during the discussion, not taking 
_ part in it, accepted. Marion and the others were staying on 
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to discuss with Mrs. Douglas some arrangements concerning 
the distribution of propaganda literature. k 

“Suppose we go to the Austrian Exhibition?” Julian sug- 
gested to Sylvia when they were outside. It was a warm day, 
rather too close for a theatre. The open-air restaurant at 
Earl’s Court would be pleasant for dinner. 

It was not crowded. Most people were at Ascot. On the 
lawn where a fountain played, under the trees, it was 
quiet and cool. An orchestra in the distance played Viennese 
waltzes. 

“] met a friend of yours the other day,” Julian said to 
Sylvia, “Mr. Dexter.” 

“Oh, yes,” Sylvia said after a second’s thought. “I re- 
member. Well, not exactly a friend. I met him only once or 
twice. I remember now. At the skating, and you...” She 
laughed, glancing at him. 

Julian laughed too, a little ashamed at the recollection of 
how foolish he must have seemed. 

“It seems such ages ago. And you are changed. You were, 
I think, living in Italy, were you not?” she said. 

Julian told her about his life in general since they had met. 
There seemed precious little to tell. “And you, what are 
you doing?” 

Sylvia told him of her having been mostly in Paris. She 
had not very long since come back to London. 

“So you got to Paris after all. I remember your telling me 
you wanted to go there,” Julian said. 

“Yes, when mother died, I sold up everything, raked up 
what money I could, and went off to the Quarter. Took a 
little room in Rue Git-le-Caur, sharing it with another girl,” 
Sylvia said. She had had a pretty rough time. Had worked 
at Julien’s. Life classes, trying to copy the style of Ingres 
and David. They did not have girl students at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. One day a painter called Matisse, who knew 
the girl she was rooming with, happened in the studio, and 
saw some watercolors Sylvia did in spare time, little impres- 
sionistic views and groups of figures. He was interested. He 
said she was wasting her time at Julien’s. She began to study 
color and composition. Several people had thought highly 
of her work. It had a whimsical, ironical delicacy. But, of 
course, there was no money in it. Even the really clever 
men with an established reputation among connoisseurs had 
a hard enough time of it. What hope was there for a girl? 
‘ Being a girl was against her, even if she had been as good 

as Matisse or C&zanne, who were practically starving. The 
dealers looked upon pictures as so many stock-exchange 
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shares, puffed up reputations for the sake of the English and 
American buyers, thinking only of the sous. It was all a sor- 
did speculation and money-grubbing, full of tricks and 
cheating. When she went round to dealers, hawking round 
her things, they said they might be very good, they didn’t 
pretend to judge, but she wasn’t quoted. A few francs, scarce- 
ly more than the price of the canvas and paints, was about 
all she could ever get. Her money gave out. With the little 
that was left and some loans from friends, Sylvia had come 
over to London. She had a notion that she might get some 
work on posters. Her style rather lent itself to poster work. 
She had been trying to get effects of depth and light, and 
modelling with plain, flat colors. She went round to agents 
and advertisers. No, that wasn’t the sort of thing that was 
wanted. An advertising poster must tell a story. It didn’t 
much matter about the drawing. People wanted an amusing 
story. “Something leggy,” especially, something suggestive. 
That always attracted people’s attention. 

“I got pretty desperate, I can tell you,” Sylvia said. “There 
seemed little else for me to do than to walk round Leicester 
Square or Lisle Street. As a last distracted attempt, I went 
round to the editor of an illustrated paper with some black 
and white sketches. They were quite trifling, trashy things, 
little fluffy women and marionette-like little men. Exactly 
the things I used to draw at school when I was twelve. The 
editor was pleased, thought it was an original idea, was much 
taken with it. And at once it took on tremendously. 
They had to double the printing of the paper. Since then I 
have been flooded with orders for little fluffy marionettes, 
orders from everywhere, from America, paying quite big fees. 
Often I have told editors that I could do much better things 
than that. But they would not hear about it. They wanted 
the fluffy little lady and the little mannikin. They did not 
want anything else. They could not have enough of them. 
So I do the little marionettes by the thousand, and people pay 
almost anything I want for them. Ridiculous, isn’t it? That’s 
what my art and my studying in Paris have come to. Doing 
the baby sketches I used to do when I was a little girl.” She 
gave a little shrug and a dry, bitter laugh. “Sale vie, all the 
‘same. I’m prostituting my mind instead of my body, that’s 

Fall.” 
A little flushed, she looked very smart, very attractive. 
The touch of defiant discontent added a certain distinction 
to her personality. Her face was a little harder, Julian 
_ thought, than it used to be when he had known her. 
“You were inclined to look at the black side, I remem- 
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ber,” he said. “Anyhow, I am glad to see that you are 
prosperous.” IR: 

She had an impatient, disillusioned movement of her 
brows. The daylight was fading into purple, colored lanterns 
were lit among the trees, and beams of changing colors 
played in the fountain. They sat down on the terrace for 
dinner. Julian was in the mood to do himself well, They 
ordered mayonnaise hors d’euvres and paprikas, and Wiener 
Schnitzel, and Julian insisted on champagne. : 

“And you are in this Rights of Women business, of 
course?” he said to Sylvia. ß 

“Oh, not in any very active way,” she said. “Mrs. Douglas 
was extremely good to me when I was in dire tight places. 
I can’t forget that, however cranky she may be. She is full 
of that vote business now. Is always at me about it. I now 
and then attend meetings and give subscriptions—more to 
please her than for any other reason. Because, of ‚course ...” 

“Pallier put it rather well, don’t you think?” said Julian. 

“Why,, yes, it’s perfectly obvious. Yes, your friend was 
quite brilliant,” Sylvia said. 

“He’s a sound fellow. It’s a treat when a person is con- 
sistent and clear. I’m beginning to think that is the essential, 
that all the rest follows,” Julian said. 

“That’s why I am not really much interested in that vote 
business,” said Sylvia. “It’s quite superficial, clearly, almost 
childish. Those poor girls, they don’t really understand any- 
thing, don’t understand life...” 

“The facts of life, you mean?” Julian smiled. “Pallier calls 
' them the ‘foolish virgins.’ ” 

“Of course, that’s it. A frustration-substitution,” Sylvia said. 
i “Ah, you’ve been reading Freud, I see,” Julian said, smil- 
ing. 1 
“Doesn’t need much psychology to make that out, does it? 
It’s marriage and morals that keep women ‘in their place,’ 
not the vote or anything else.” 

They had got as far as the coffee. Julian offered Sylvia a 
cigarette. When she had drawn the first puff, she said: “That 
girl—what’s her name?—Melway, threatening to undress— 
frustration hysteria, pretty obvious.” 

Julian laughed. “Oh, it was a safe gesture. She knew 
perfectly well that she was quite safe. It’s always like that. 
People talk. They talk big about what they are prepared to 
do, so long as there is no danger of their doing it. It’s all 
' talk. When it comes to the point, people always knuckle 
down quietly t0—to the sacrosanct conventions.” 

“Not always,” said Sylvia over her cigarette. “Everything 
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begins in talk. After people have got used to talking, they 
do things.” 

“Ah, it will take a long time to wriggle out of the mesh of 
the old sentiments and conventions,” Julian said. “Women 
are least of all prepared to do so. You yourself, now, you 
would think twice before stepping out of them, whatever you 
may think or say about the humbug. Its all very well your 
talking about walking Lisle Street... sounds very picturesque 
...but you know quite well that nothing would induce 
you. You wouldn’t even...Suppose I were to ask you now 
to...to sleep with me...you...” 

“Yes, I would,” Sylvia said. She was leaning over the table, 
smoking, her eyes looking away towards the trees and Chi- 
nese lanterns. Her face stiffened a little unnaturally. 

Julian gave a little gasp, leaning forward. “You mean... 
that you would... ?” 

“Why not?” she said, still looking away. 

Julian looked at her a moment, motionless. He called the 
' waiter and ordered a glass of Kirsch. “What’s yours, creme 
de menthe?” he asked Sylvia. 

“No, Chartreuse,” she said, “green.” 

There was a silence till the waiter had gone after bringing 
the liqueurs. 

“You see, it you who are shocked,” she said, turning to 
him with a flushed smile. “It is you who are in awe of the 
sacred superstitions, of the old edifice of the mythical conven- 
tions. Naturally. It’s men who are impressed with the majes- 
tic, sacrosanct importance of masculine morality. Not women.” 

Julian, raising his glass, gave a little laugh, sheepishly. He 
was as usual, he told himself, disposed to be sentimental. He 
recalled the talk with Pallier, the other night, at his rooms, 
He had been looking at Sylvia with the old eyes of his calf- 
love, recalling the tremulous, timid excitement of that first 
kiss, that night at the Christmas party, thinking of her in 
the marlstone cottage with her books and watercolors, a trifle 
priggish and precise in her talk. Of course, she was changed; 
she was an emancipated young woman, Two years, knocking 
about in Paris, as an art student. One knew what that 
meant. Heaven knew how many casual affairs she had had, 
what her life had been. She was changed. Her face had 
-grown harder. He too had changed—a great deal. 

“Shall we go down to Brighton this week-end?” he said. 

“Brighton! Heavens, how vulgar. What’s the need of wait- 
ing for the week-end? Why not now, tonight?” she said. 

- “We’ll go to your place, to your studio,” he said. 
' “No. There’s my landlady close by, and my maid, and 
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neighbors. There’s no good in giving people an opportunity 
of making themselves .disagreeable. There’re other places, 
hotels. Dear me, what a lot of fuss it takes to break the con- 
ventions,” she said a little crossly, impatiently. 

In the underground they were silent, mostly, and as they 
walked along the Strand, after he had stopped at the chem- 
ist's. Sylvia was quiet as they went up in the lift, and, 
Julian thought, a little nervous, though she tried to conceal 
it. He noticed that her hand shook as she stood, after he 
had turned the key of the door, removing her hat. 

He looked exultant at her as she stood awaiting his initia- 
tive. Oh, there was no occasion, in her case, for sczuples 
or delicate pretences. Sylvia gasped a little at the abruptness 
of his approach, but opposed no word or gesture. Un- 
checked, his hands, his eyes had their will. Her face was 
tremulousiy blank, her eyes half-closed. Would that the little 
head could have yielded its secret as did the white disorder, 
to his scrutiny. 

She came to his aid, quickly undoing her corset, as he 
fumbled ineffectually. He kissed, drawing the lawn apart, 
her belly, with the finger-nail imprint of the navel, the dark 
pubescence. Hurriediy he undressed. Masterfully, he con- 
quered the delightful flesh in the spasm of convulsive joy. 

Sylvia remained passive. She bit her lip, silently, with the 
pain. In the quiet that followed, Sylvia turned her face to 
the pillow and broke into tears. . 

“What is it, dear, what is it?” Julian asked. 

“Nothing, nothing, it’s only nerves,” she said. She looked 
up, smiling with an effort through her tears, 

“Are you sorry?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “No,” she said, getting her handker- 
chief. She wiped her eyes and sat up. “Don’t take any 
notice,” she said. “It’s only nerves. I'm a little hysterical, I 
 suppose.” s 

A little later he asked her: “Why didn’t you tell me 
in „..that you were a virgin? I thought, you know, 

ats 

Sylvia gave a little laugh. They were sitting on the edge 
Bat the bed. Her breasts stood out firm as she drew back her 

“Once in Paris,” she said, “I wanted to give myself to a 
boy, one of the students at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. It 
took me quite a big effort, but I didn’t want to appear 
‘'silly. When he found that I was a virgin, he apologised, 
politely, deferentially. I felt so humiliated.” 

“Well, fancy,” Julian laughed, 
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“Its an idea they have. Part of their idea of la famille, 
the sacred rights. Adultery with married women, as much 
as you please. But a jeune fille, even a rake hesitates. Tradi- 
tion, tradition. Frenchmen are frightfully conventional.” 

“So, you didn’t want to run any risks this time?” They 
laughed at the unfinished thought. She was gay now. He was 
joyful of her naked body. 

“We’ll have breakfast brought up in the morning,” he 
said, “it will be fun.” 

“No, no,” she said, “I must not stay all night. It would 
be noticed. Presently we’ll take a cab, and you will see me 
home to my place.” 


In the little studio in Hampstead, secluded behind the un- 
trimmed planes of a neglected garden, where he got into 
the habit of dropping in, Julian found delightful hours. But 
he kept on his guard against yielding too emotionally to the 
charm. So did Sylvia. She kept him off in a sentimental 
sense, while yielding physically to his desire. It meant little 
to her. Was that all? It was so little of her, after all. But 
she was prudish of herself, her individual person, jealously 
on her guard of her independence. She was as comradely 
and confiding as she would have been to Julian had no such 
thing as physical intimacy existed between them. But no 
more. It made no difference. There was an intimacy be- 
tween them of which that other intimacy was not a part. 
Sylvia, with a touch of defiance, would declare herself. “You 
must not consider,” she said, “that I am your mistress.” 

It was reasonable enough, he thought. Had it not been a 
quite unpremeditated adventure, a momentary impulse, a de- 
fiant wager even, little more than a gesture? And if the 
relation continued, there was no reason why it should either 
bind them in any way or estrange them. 

He would lounge with a book while Sylvia worked at her 

drawings. They would spend hours, talking as they felt in- 
clined, or in the equal intimacy of unconstrained silence, 
or would talk endlessiy. Sometimes they would go out to 
dine, or to a show. They went, one week, to the Isle of 
“Wight. Those were their most successful days together. Al- 
most, Julian had the illusion that she gave herself to him. 
They wandered and ran on the grassy, wind-swept clifis 
at Freshwater Bay, in youthful exuberance. 

But Sylvia, after that flash of abandonment, seemed to 
retract only more deeply within the bulwarks of her being. 
No, she never really gave herself. She did not surrender the 
'conscious defences of her independent being, and could not 
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therefore surrender her body. The full yielding of herself, 
the surrender that is called love, could, on the other hand, 
not be real without the physical surrender. It was a vicious 
circle, within which mind and body were caught, each frus- 
trated. Julian called to mind one of Pallier’s sallies as 
he talked with Sir Anthony. “The basic difference between 
men and women,” he said in biological terms, “is that the 
sexual orgasm is with men functional, whereas it is with wom- 
en a secondary adaptation.” Julian, whose own defences 
against sentiment were often, in the soothing refuge of Syl- 
via’s companionship, on the point of breaking down, could 
not help feeling the recoil of her own guarded independence, 
which produced in him something akin to resentment, to 
exacerbated antagonism. Sylvia’s defensive unparticipation in- 
tensified the very thing, the masculine masterfulness, against 
which she defended herself. Julian’s possession of her was 
rendered more alien, more lustful, more sadistic. He found 
gratification in subjecting her, in the indignities which he 
inflicted upon her. Indifferently compliant, she yielded to his 
caprices with unconcerned acquiescence, branding them with 
the tacit disdain of her tolerance. 

Sylvia struck up a friendship with Margaret Melway. 
Julian would constantly come upon Margaret in the studio. 
He felt at times, when he dropped in and found the young. 
women in intimate conversation, as if he were an intruder. 

Julian would twit Sylvia. “You are a little—what shall I 
say?—desequilibree, you know.” 

Sylvia’s face would harden a little. “Oh, I don’t think so. 
Or perhaps we all are. How can one help it, how can one 
be normal in the hellish confusion of this world of transi- 
tion?” 

Se think it’s ‘“transiting’? You think it will transit?” he 
asked. 

“Of course, of course, It’s all falling to pieces; all the 
foundations, the ideas, the sentiments, the relationships. It be- 
gan to break up in the fin de siecle. Oscar Wilde crumbling 
down, and then turning, bewildered, to mawkishness, was a 
symptom. I used to pass the little hötel in the Rue des Beaux 
Arts where he died, poor devil. One of the last public autos- 
da-f€ of infuriated bourgeois puritanism. I hear that they 
are trying to get up subscriptions for a monument to him 
at P£re Lachaise, now. But everything is groping, groping 
, distractedly for a new direction. Art, for instance. One knows 
well enough that all the old stuff, the Bouguereau cow- 
women, and Venice by moonlight, and the pretty-pretty 
Christmas annual pictures that delighted the hearts of the 
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good old English bourgeoisie, are as dead as mutton. But 
one does not know yet what exactly is to take their place. 
Cubists, futurists, post-futurists—all d&sequilibres, aren’t they? 
Groping and staggering because the old rotten foundations, 
the false sentiments have given way. It’s the same with sex, 
I take it. Those women with their franchise, sapping the 
foundations of the holy family, without exactly knowing 
what they are about. It’s all groping, groping, and an unholy 
muddle, just as with the cubist and futurist experimenters.” 

“Everything goes together, of course,” Julian said. “If sex 
is muddled, art is muddled. If art is muddled, that’s because 
Bex%13. 

“They are all detraques, even the greatest,” said Sylvia. 
“Gauguin had to run away to Tahiti to keep himself from 
going stark staring mad. Lautrec, raving with delirium tre- 
mens, had to be sent to a nursing home. Utrillo is never 
sober; Modigliani takes to hashish. Van Gogh committed 
suicide. All driven crazy by the intolerable as soon as they 
try to be genuine. Rodin has lost his head completely. He is 
a raving erotomaniac. Does statues and smashes them to 
pieces, then sends the broken bits to an exhibition. He 
models the most fantastically gross, obscene figures—things 
you would gloat over—then shows them to the elegant 
grandes dames whom he invites to his studio, slavering with 
lubricity. Un vrai satyre lubrique.” 

“I didn’t know he had so much in him. He’s not castrated, 
at any rate,” Julian said. 

Sylvia puffed at her cigarette defiantly. “We are getting 
oversophisticated,” she said. 

“Now, now. That’s merely a cliche. Do you know what 
‘sophisticated’ means, exactly?” Julian asked. 

She laughed. “Well, I don’t know what you mean—‘ex- 
actly!’” 

“you shouldn’t use words without being sure of their 
meaning. Get the dictionary,” Julian said. 

Sylvia took down “Oxford” and turned up the word. 
“Sophisticate: to involve in sophistry; mislead thus; de- 
prive of simplicity; make artificial.’ ” 

_ “Are we becoming deprived of simplicity? We are be- 
coming deprived of artificial myths. Are we being misled? 
We are beginning to refuse to be misled. Are we involved 
in sophistry? We are declining to put up with sophistry. It's 
not sophisticated that we are becoming. We are beginning 
to cease to be sophisticated. We are beginning to insist upon 
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being intelligent. That’s why we’re groping, not because we 
are becoming oversophisticated.” ? 

“] stand corrected,” Sylvia smiled. “The worst of it is that 
meanwhile all intelligence, which is so much needed now, 
is being smothered, stifled, throttled more and more by mer- 
cantilism. Look at me with my gollywogs, forced to make 
an ass of myself or starve. The thrice-damned bourgeois 
won’t let the world transit towards intelligence. They won’t 
let the world grow if they can help it. They are on the de- 
fensive. They know that something has to be done about 
people growing de-sophisticated as a result of the crumbling 
down of the old rotten falsehoods. And instead of growing 
more intelligent, there’s a danger of their going mad.” 

“jPs not in art or literature alone, of course. It’s the 
same thing in everything. Science has been going back since 
Darwin,” Julian said. He told her about the reactionary 
academic cliques, about the fellows who imagined that elec- 
trons proved the Thirty-Nine Articles. “They’ll be going 
detraqu& too, some of them, before long, will take to the 
Wisdom of the East or something, and be fit to be put into 
straitjackets.” 


Sir Anthony Fisher was considerably depressed and dis- 
couraged. It was getting very difiicult to obtain funds for the 
marine station at Liverpool. Nothing was to be got from the 
Government. They were spending millions on new dread- 
noughts, but it was almost impossible to get a penny on the 
estimates for educational purposes. The liberals were every 
bit as bad as the Tories, that way. There appeared to be 
some plot on the part of the Marine Biological Association to 
u him out of the Liverpool marine station, or to do away 
with it. 

Sir Anthony asked Julian to go with him to the Conversa- 
zione of the Royal Society. It was being held in the Natural 
History Museum in Cromwell Road instead of at Burlington 
House. There was a great crush. Lord Rayleigh, the Presi- 
dent, with Professor Larmor, stood under the statue of Dar- 
win on the landing, receiving the guests. Sir Ray Lankester, 
the director of the Museum, an old friend of Sir Anthony, 
was doing the honors of the place. All the scientific and 
academic lions were on exhibition, Lord Kelvin, Sir William 
Huggins, old Sir Manuel Garcia, of laryngoscopic fam&, who 
had recently celebrated his hundredth birthday, and was 
dragged about, looking like a mummy, on the arms of the 
Warden of All Souls and the Provost of Oriel. Sir Charles 
Dilke and Sir Philip Magnus were with Captain Jjichi of the 
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Japanese navy, from the battleship Kashima, which was 
Payıng a ceremonial visit. The whole town was full of Japan- 
ese sailors who were being föted. Sir Ray Lankester, im- 
mense, of mastodontic proportions, was offering his arm to 
a diminutive little Japanese doll, the Princess Arisugawa, 
and showing her the skeleton of the diplodocus which had 
Just been presented by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The generous 
donor, Sir Ray informed the princess, was, they had hoped, 
to have been present. But he had been detained in Holland 
where he was engaged in examining the plans for the Palace 
of Peace at The Hague. 

“Hee! hee! hee!” Jaughed the little yellow princess. 

The monster was the attraction of the evening. “Have you 
seen the diplococcus, Mathilda?” Julian heard Lady Cope 
call to Mrs. Hope-Pinker. 

Sir Ray Lankester had lately made himself notorious by 
getting into a scuffle in Piccadilly with a policeman while 
the latter was taking a prostitute in charge for soliciting. 
Even a London policeman was scarcely a match for the gi- 
gantic zoologist. Sir Ray, charged at Vine Street with ob- 
structing the police in the discharge of their duty, had taken 
the occasion to deliver an eloquent and fiery address in 
court, denouncing the hypocrisy and brutality of the regula- 
tions on prostitution, and incidentally the infamy and in- 
consistency of the whole of marriage-prostitution morality. 

When the crowd had had enough of “conversations” and 
smirkings, and people were beginning to call for their car- 

 Tiages and cabs, Sir Ray Lankester asked Fisher and Julian 
into his private study, ordered some whiskey and offered 
them cigars. 

He knew about Fisher’s irritations and disappointments. 
He himself had had his full share of them. Only thanks to 
a certain gift to suave diplomacy and a massive, overbear- 
ing self-assurance, had he managed to assert himself, to de- 
fend himself. And even now jealousies, underhand hostilities 
were getting too much for him, and he was thinking of Te- 
tiring to silence and private life. 

“In the Middle Ages they used to keep down science 
by means of faggots and by making scientists retract and 
do penance before the Holy Inquisition. They use more sub- 
tle methods now, but it amounts in effect to very much the 
same thing. Applied science is useful, that is, it produces 
dividends. Getting rid of the tse-tse fly, of the anopheles 

 mosquito, and of yellow fever, are mighty good strokes of 
‚business for capitalistic imperialistic enterprises. But when 
‚science impinges upon thought, it has to be kept in check, or 
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bribed, or corrupted, or in some manner drugged and 
stupefied. Scientific thought is the very devil. Pure science 
has pretty well given most of what it has to give to capitalis- 
tic exploitation. And moreover, there is now so much capi- 
tal invested in scientific processes, that any new scientific 
development is itself rather a danger to vested interests. The 
gas companies moved heaven and earth to put down electric 
lighting; the railway companies are Opposing by every means 
in their power the development of automobiles. Hundreds of 
inventions which are never heard of are daily being sup- 
pressed by vested interests. The great scientific progress of 
the nineteenth century has probably reached nearly its limit. 
Further progress is becoming unprofitable. It can only serve 
to make people intelligent, which is a thing to be avoided 
at all costs. 

“Intellectual graft!” Sir. Ray continued. “That is the in- 
evitable result of the social and economic conditions under 
which we live. An honest and intelligent humanity will be 
impossible so long as those conditions remain what they 
are.” He pulled at his cigar meditatively. “When I was 
young, it was my good fortune to make the acquaintance 
of an old German Jew who was dying, here in London, 
from the effects of long hardship and privation, of overwork 
and poverty. I did what I could to save, to prolong his life. 
I got him sent to Algeria, to the South of France, and got 
the most brilliant young physician in Harley Street to look 
after him. But it was too late. In the short time I knew 
him, he taught me more than all other teachers, dead or 
living. He saw more clearly than any other men the disease 
which is Killing the world. His name was Karl Marx. From 
his > in Highgate cemetery, he may yet shake the 
world.” 

Julian wondered how the solid, insolentiy triumphant 
world could ever be shaken by anything, least of all by the 
thinker. One knew, of course, when one saw things at all 
clearly, that the individual life was dependent upon the 
whole world, that it could not be right while the world 
was wrong. But one could not put one’s individual life in 
order by first putting the whole world in order. And so 
every one had to make the best of it, interested and busy 
in his own little affairs. 


. „After vacation, Julian plunged with renewed intensity, 
with renewed joy, into the conquest of his world of thought, 

resolute to win his way to clarity. How serene it was beside 
the ceaseless strife and jar between man and man, man and 
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woman, the constant duel of being and being, failing, failing 
always of the unattainable contact. How serene and restful 
and worth while. 

The plans discussed with Sir Anthony Fisher seemed to 
come to clearer focus. Julian would fit himself for the task, 
take over the mass of material which had been accumulat- 
ing in Sir Anthony’s hands, and which he, feeling too weary, 
too old, to make adequate use of it, would gladiy have 
Julian round off, complete, deploy in finished form. Sir Ray 
Lankester, who had helpfully talked it over with him, was 
encouraging and confident. There was much to do to per- 
fect the chain of research, enough to occupy Julian for years. 
He must work. But he possessed the master key of funda- 
mental thought which smoothly fitted into the lock of every 
fact. How it illumined them. How murky, muddy, confused 
the authoritative current teachings, quoted with awe, tangled 
at every step in stark self-contradictions in their effort to fit 
facts to obstinate, preconceived dogma. Julian visioned the 
massive harmony of the rounded result. The science of life! 
That, properly, was the foundation of all judgment. The 
Scotch medico, Gressom, had once remarked to Julian, in the 
dissecting room, that medicine was the real antidote to myth; 
you were obliged to look upon human beings as physiolog- 
ical organisms, and not as the factitious spooks of savage, 
theological, romantic, philosophical, bourgeois-ignorant myth 
tradition. And why should science, so called—to distinguish 
it from nesciencee—be a thing apart, dismal and pedantic? 
That too was a tradition—of pedant schoolmen, of Christen- 
dom interested in the maintenance of spooks and ignorance. 
Life! It included all. It could be made the medium, the ma- 
terial for all expression. Julian recalled with a shamed 
smile his boyish fancies—to write a poem. Poor simpleton 
that he had been! Yet he would truly realize the infant 
‚dream—a poem, not of mere words and fancy, but of 
thought, in which his own being, enriched and purified, 
should be transfused. $ 

At times, when dull and exhausted with the nervous ef- 
fort, he would seek refuge, running down to London, in the 
Hampstead studio. It was soothing, revitalizing, the woman’s 
presence. Maupas’ protozoa! Julian thought, smiling to him- 
self. Delightful, graceful, intelligently stimulating, was Sylvia’s 
presence, joyfully companionable and friendly. If only... if 
only the secret antagonisms of sex were not between them. 

Once, when he had dropped in unexpectedly, Sylvia, a little 
embarrassed, it seemed to him, hastened to put away the 
oil paints, of which there was an unwonted odor in the 
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studio. He had never seen her work in oils, or known her to 
do any since she had come to the London studio. 

“Ah, doing a Teal picture, a real work this time,” he said. 

The canvas had been covered. He went up and drew 
aside the cloth. 

“But this is fine,” he said, as he looked at the picture. 
It was, indeed, technically clever—a wonderful command of 
brushwork, of color, of modelling. It was a nude, very realis- 
tically treated, the florid flesh gleaming. The face did not 
show, hidden by a raised arm. The turgescent breasts stood 
up, showing veins round the swelling points. Julian consid- 
ered the picture a while. 

.. “Why,” he said, turning to Sylvia, “that is...that is Mar- 

garet Melway.” He recognized the peculiar color of the hair. 
' Yes,” she said briefiy, putting some brushes away in 
turpentine. 

He said nothing more. Nor did Sylvia. They talked of 
other things. 

He had an unpleasant feeling. He had intended to stay 
over some days, to suggest a week-end at Hastings. But he 
caught his train the same evening, after they had dined at 
Taglioni’s. 

Still, what could, after all, be more pleasant to him than 
her company, her intimacy, when after long spells of con- 
centration his mind craved to unbend? At times a great 
loneliness came over him. 

Once Julian had come down from Liverpool with the long- 
ing more than usually acute. Sylvia made tea. Her smile. 
was as cheering as the sense of comfort after the journey. 
She encouraged him, sympathetic, flattering even, when he 
told her of the small annoyances and difficulties which, in 
their accumulation, were unreasonably disturbing. 

“Sylvia,” he said all at once, “suppose we get married.” 

“Oh, sir, this is so sudden,” she laughed. 

“Come, be serious,” Julian said. “After all, we should get 
on as well, I suppose, as most people do who are married. 
Men we. not?” 

“Why should we?” She laughed again, loudl f 
“Oh, you duffer.” ai Ms: 
„ He felt a little hurt at her sheer levity. She was still laugh- 
ing; then she looked at him with quizzing eyes, and the 
mocking laughter died out. 

“My dear Julian, I mean what I say. You are a duffer,” 
she said. “You, with your philosophy, your seriousness—I 
gave you credit for more intelligence. Just because I. have 
happened’ to you—because once, when you were a baby, I 
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happened to let you kiss me, because once, merely in the 
Course of conversation, so to speak, I happened to let you go 
to bed with me— you imagine that it is obligatory upon us to 
alter the whole course of our lives in order to adapt them to 
one another’s.” Sylvia went to the window and watched for 
a moment the thrushes that were tapping the shells of snails 
on the stones. “You'll be telling me next that you love me.” 
She gave a little laugh, without bitterness, “Oh, don’t protest. 
.Of course you like me. And I like you. We like each other 
so well that it is quite superfluous to lie to one another and 
say that we ‘love.’ I like you so well, my dear Julian, that 
were I a romantic young lady, it would require very little 
self-suggestion to make me imagine that I was passionately in 
love with you. And I have no doubt it is the same with you. 
But what is the need, what is the good? And moreover, I don’t 
want it. I don’t want to adapt the whole of my life to yours, or 
to anyone’s. I just value my own life, my own way of life. To 
be sure, it isn’t much. But, such as it is, it is what I value most, 
and least intend to part with. No, I am not selfish. I should 
be rendering you a very great disservice if I were to ‘sacrifice’ 
my independence for your sake, a very great disservice. You 
have your work, your aims, your possibilities, as much as I 
‚have and more. To adapt the course of your life to mine 
would be as great a sacrifice on your part as for me to do 
the same for you. And why, why in the name of all common 
sense should we? We should probably become wholly intol- 
erable to one another in a very short time, instead of being 
quite good friends. There is not one scrap of sensible reason 
why we should, either in one way or in another, either by 
quarrelling, or by committing such a fantastic folly as you 
suggest, alter the pleasant relation.” 

Julian, who had listened, laughing occasionally, to Sylvia’s 
oration, rose and took her in his arms, 
- “I think you are wonderful,” he said. “You are, of COUTse, 
a thousand times right. Forgive me for being a ‘duffer.’ ” 

“Pas de quoi, Monsieur,” she laughed. 

“What about an evening at White’s?” 


vi 


A: OPPORTUNE and munificent endowment, unexpectediy 
bestowed through the Rothschilds, saved Sir Anthony 
Fisher’s experimental station from having to close down for 
lack of funds, and greatly facilitated the plans which he 
had been discussing with Julian. The generous patronage ex- 
tended to a purpose generally accounted of such minor 
importance was prompted by the enormous profits which ac- 
crued form the flotation of the Anglo-Oriental Mineral Oil 
Company, a transaction which had brought millions to its 
promoters. The company had secured invaluable concessions 
for working rich fields of petroleum in Russia. The bringing 
of the transaction to a successful issue had presented enor- 
mous difficulties, and was largely due to the ability and ener- 
gy of Baron Rubinstein. There had not only been the 
persevering and often unscrupulous machinations of the 
American agents representing Wall Street interests, and in 
particular of a certain Mr. Hueffer, to circumvent and de- 
feat, but complicated circumstances had placed obstacles 
which at times seemed insuperable in the way of the negoti- 
ations. 

As the baron explained to Lady Penmore, who was 
able, through his kind offices, to secure on very favorable 
terms some preferential founders’ shares in the company, the 
concession, which contained some of the richest oil fields in 
the world, was situated in the Dnieper region, for the most 
part on the estate of Prince Gregorie Nevidof. 

“My brother Bernard knows the prince,” Lady Penmore 
said, “and I remember meeting, when I was in Rome, Prin- 
cess Nevidof.” 

“It is precisely in regard to the princess that the chief 
difficulties which I have had to encounter arose,” saidithe bar- 
on. “The most valuable portions of the concession are situat- 
ed on land which forms a portion of Princess Nevidof’s 
dowry, her father having held considerable possessions in 
Bessarabia. Although the prince has, according to Russian 
law, the entire disposal and management of the estate, Prin- 
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cess Nevidof made every effort to dispute those rights. She 
has influential friends and supporters at the Russian court, 
who, being in the confidence of the Tzaritsa, are able to 
wield considerable power. But her opposition would not have 
presented an insurmountable obstacle were it not that divorce 
proceedings between Prince and Princess Nevidof, which have 
been pending for a-long time, are now likely to take effect. 
In that event the land rights to the most important parts of 
the concession would, by contract, revert to the princess. In 
order to protect the company against possible disputes, it was 
therefore necessary to obtain both Prince Nevidof’s and the 
Princess’s legal consent to the transaction. You have no 
idea, my dear Lady Penmore, what the arrangement has 
cost me in the way of anxiety.” Baron Rubinstein mopped 
his pink brow, which had become moist at the very thought. 
“M. Raffalovich, the able financial agent of the Tzar’s gov- 
ernment in Paris, succeeded in persuading Princess Nevidof 
to give her consent and to promise her signature. The prince, 
however, is an absolutely impossible man. He is utterly in- 
different to business, and is at the same time as obstinate as 
a mule. The financial aspects of the affair mean nothing to 
him, for he has no appreciation of pecuniary realities. But 
through a childish desire to spite and thwart the princess, he 
was determined not to give his authority to the transaction 
unless he were the sole party to the cession of the rights, and 
was assured that the validity of the concessions, if granted 
by him, would be in no way affected by the divorce which 
he is desirous of obtaining. On the advice of Count Osio and 
Prince Carignan-Johnson, I asked Esther to assist in bringing 
Prince Nevidof to reconsider his attitude in the matter. Es- 
ther has friends in Rome. It was thought that the required 
adjustment might be more readily brought about in the course 
‚of informal social relations than through a more direct busi- 
'ness approach. The prince, as you are doubtless aware, lives 
mostly at his estate of Rocca Romana. He was up till late- 
ly in the habit of leading a rather retired life, was very in- 
accessible, and saw little company. Of late, however, he has 
taken to associating with some of the more dissipated sets 
in Roman society and to entertaining them at his villa at 
baccara parties, the prince being, like all Russians, a pas- 
sionate gambler. The mission which I requested Esther to 
undertake was, I need not tell you who know my wife so 
well, profoundly distasteful to her. She is, as you know, very 
particular as to the company she keeps and takes a strict 
view of proprieties. The society which Prince Nevidof af- 
fects is not the sort which she is in the habit of frequenting. 
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His Roman villa has a bad reputation. Esther has, however, 
a keen business sense. She fully appreciated the magnitude of 
the interests involved, and her devotion to their successful 
issue outweighed her natural reluctance to placing herself on 
a footing of too close social relation with Prince Nevidof 
and his friends. I need not weary you with the de- 
tails. Esther succeeded in her undertaking, and without her 
assistance the Anglo-Oriental Mineral Oil Company might not 
have been floated. But I doubt whether I should have pro- 
ceeded with the enterprise had I realized the risks to which she 
was being exposed. The experience was extremely distressing, 
Lady Penmore, extremely distressing,” the baron repeated 
with embarrassed emphasis. 

Lady Penmore indicated by her stiff silence and downcast 
eyes, which registered sentiments of propriety, that she shared 
the baron’s distress, albeit she had no wish to be more par- 
ticularly informed as to its cause. She had had distressing 
experiences herself. One of her most valuable properties in 
Bloomsbury had not long since been raided by the police. 
Lady Penmore had not only suffered consequent pecuniary 
loss, but she had had considerable trouble in keeping the 
particulars out of the papers. A wretched sheet conducted 
by a certain Horatio Bottomley had gone so far as to al- 
lude to disorderly houses owned by a well-known titled lady 
who lived not far from Half-Moon Street, with offensive refer- 
ences to “Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” 

Julian had, as it happened, been in Rome at the time when 
the events referred to by Baron Rubinstein had taken place, 
and could have enlightened his aunt on the subject. 

During his long absence from his family, his mother’s let- 
ters had gradually dwindled from weekly to monthly com- 
munications. They were, however, as full of fond solicitude 
as ever, and abounded even more in pious sentiments and 
exhortations. Julian had several times been on the point of 
going to Rome on a visit to his people, but somehow a press- 
ing claim had each time caused him to put off the realization 
of his intention. His time was fully engaged. He worked in- 
tensively. His work with Sir Anthony Fisher called for all his 
energies. Julian found, as he proceeded, that it called for 
ever wider and wider ramifications of research. The task was 
a more formidable one than he had anticipated. 

He sought, now and then, relaxation in visits to Sylvia. 
, Their relation had been much smoother since they had had 
candid explanations. Neither made any extravagant claims 
upon the other. They met gladly and tolerantly. He had no 
vested feeling in what Sylvia might be doing with her life in 
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the interval—no more at leas in a fri 
re t than in ä friend, pleasantly 

Often Margaret Melway would be with her. Julian came 
upon her in the British Museum too, when he went there 
on some special research. She was engaged on an elaborate 
thesis on Sappho. They had mutually interesting talks on 
archeology. 

Sylvia was also fully engaged with her work and with the 
social and other relations which grew out of it. She had taken 
to supplying the text for the light humorous articles of which 
she at first had furnished only the illustrations, and the light 
touch of her witty cynicism on social subjects had proved 
as popular as the sophisticated naivet& of her sketches. She 
had even published a book in the same style as her articles, 
which had proved an enormous success. Editors and pub- 
lishers were vying to obtain the fashionable chronicles and 
satires of the popular humorist who, under the discreet dis- 
guise of a pen-name, was now world-famous. 

Sylvia moved to a studio apartment, which she had had re- 
modelled and decorated to her specifications, in Cadogan 
Gardens. She was much in request in a variety of social sets, 
in literary circles into which Mrs. Montague-Douglas had a 
‚gift for crashing, and in the younger sets of the highest so- 
ciety to which editors saw that she got an entry, and where, 
in point of fact, she was eagerly sought as the accepted 
chronicler of the new world of fashion, whose separation 
from the old conservative society was becoming more and 
more pronounced. It was accounted particularly smart to be 
alluded to in Sylvia’s columns in the Silhouette, and the 
Pratler, and her style and sketches often gave the note to 

"Society. Her time was taken up with visits to country houses, 
parties, excursions in the wake of the fashionable set to the 
Riviera, to the Lido, to Norway, or Saint Moritz on skiing 
expeditions. Julian was amused to come upon Sylvia at Sax- 
ford House, and to be introduced to her at Lady De Ni- 
velle’s, in Cavendish Square. 

“Miss Chantry is a most formidable person,” Lady Kattie 
-informed Julian with her charming smile, in the perfumed 
atmosphere of her afternoon rooms. “We all quake in her 
presence at the thought of the terrible secrets she may Te- 
‚veal.” 

The vague whispers concerning Lady Kattie’s secrets which 
were wafted about at afternoon bridge parties had reached 
Lord De Nivelle’s ears. There had been stormy scenes be- 
tween him and the charming Kattie, whose terrifying appear- 
ance, when she turned round upon him with bloodshot eyes 
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flashing lightning, and claws threatening to tear him into small 
shreds, was rather that of a tigress springing out of the jungle 
grass. How dared he enter her dressing-room uninvited? she 
asked, stepping menacingly towards him, attired in her corset 
and drawers, brandishing the china water jug as if she were 
about to break it on the dome of his head. Indignantly chal- 
lenging her trembling husband, who ducked under with arm 
raised in self-protection, to substantiate his vile and insult- 
ing insinuations, she demanded a humble apology for his 
insolence in venturing to express the vulgar suspicions of his 
prurient mind. Had he not offered due satisfaction, she 
would haye extracted it from him in a libel action in court. 
Lord De Nivelle was glad enough to accept the severity of 
the terms laid down by Kattie as a condition of her accept- 
ing his excuses. He increased considerably her settlements, 
and let it be understood that she should in future enjoy great- 
er freedom. In consequence of the nervous shock caused by 
his brutal conduct, Lady Kattie had, on the advice of her 
medical attendants, to spend a season in Egypt. 

Sylvia took on to some extent, with her increased pros- 
perity, the color of her surroundings. The intellectual ques- 
tionings which had at one time held so much place in her 
life interested her less. Her realism assumed the tinge of a 
light-hearted cynicism. Julian regretted at times the quiet 
hours in the Hampstead studio, which now appeared in ret- 
rospect to have had an idyllic peace which had not at the 
time been apparent. He found compensation in the lure of 
the luxurious atmosphere which now surrounded Sylvia and 
imparted a heightened sensuousness to the somewhat one- 
sided relation. 

Once or twice he accompanied Sylvia to Paris. She went 
over regularly for her clothes, which the couturiers were ea- 
ger to furnish, her recommendation of their styles in her 
sketches being one of their most valuable advertisements. 
Sylvia had the reputation of being among the most smartly 
dressed women. 

Julian’s sister, Viola, paid a visit of some months to Paris 
in the company of Princess Nevidof. Their mother had often. 
wished to bring Viola, who was now growing up, to England. 
But the state of Mr. Bern’s health made it equally impossi- 
ble to think of moving or to leave him. Viola, after coming 
out of her convent-school, had had a notion of taking the 
veil. Mrs. Bern, in spite of her pietism, could not help feel- 
“ing distressed at Viola’s intention. The poor girl had had 

a lonely enough existence, destitute of the brightness which 
her age demanded. Princess Nevidof had very kindly offered. 
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to take Viola with her as a companion while she spent, as 
was her custom, the autumn at her house in Passy. Viola de- 
rived the greatest benefit from the change. Julian, who 
looked her up while he was on a visit to Paris with Sylvia, 
was surprised at the appearance of his sister, whom he 
. remembered as a mere child, and even more childlike than 

accorded with her age. In the flush of excitement, Viola looked 
almost beautiful. She had been receiving a good deal of at- 
tention on the part of an acquaintance of the princess, a 
certain Vicomte des Pre&s Salas. The princess’s dustbins were 
filled with the flowers which, having been obtained by the 
vicomte from a neighboring kiosk, with the proprietress of 
which he had made a contract for a flat rate of five francs, 
scarcely survived the enamored Frenchman’s visits. When Vi- 
ola went, accompanied by Princess Nevidof’s groom, for a 
gallop in the Bois de Boulogne, the vicomte seldom failed to 
be exercising the horses of his brother, who was a lieutenant 
in a regiment of Chasseurs. Julian met the little man, whose 
face twitched behind his pince-nez as did his hands in his 
tight white gloves, in the princess’s baignoire at the opera, 
when he called during the interval of Borodin’s “Prince 
Igor.” Sylvia and he were intoxicated with the opium dreams 
of color and sound offered by the Russian season at the 
Acad&mie de Musique and at the Chätelet, by the truculent 
magnificence of Chaliapin as Ivan the Terrible in Rimsky’s 
opera, the glamorous scarlet Persian archers of Prince Igor, 
the amazing Nijinski, who seemed never to come to earth, 
the ineffable Pavlova and Karsavina in “Scheherazade” and the 
“Spectre of the Rose.” He marvelled at the placid indif- 
ference of Princess Nevidof, who was bored by spectacles 
she had already seen at the Mariinski theatre, and blamed 
the Grand Duke Vladimir for having encouraged the intro- 
duction of those novelties, which departed from the dignified 
tradition of the Russian court. Baroness Rubinstein, who 
happened to be in the princess’s box, could not express too 
strongly her disapproval at the exposure of Madame Karsa- 
vina’s bare legs. 

“Such shameless immodesty would never be tolerated in 
England,” she said, “where, at Covent Garden, it is required 
‘that even the dancers’ arms should be beseemingly covered.” 

Viola’s affair had no other result than to bring into her 
life a transient ray, which helped to unfold her somewhat 
etiolated nature. The vicomte had been under the impression 
that she was related to the princess and was a young wom- 
‚an of fortune. His interest in her faded off on his discover- 
ing that she was a practically penniless young woman. 
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Princess Nevidof had with much kindness helped Viola 
to overcome whatever. disappointment might have been 
caused her by the vicomte’s change of mind. She had taken 
her to an astrologer and fortune-teller, much in vogue in 
the most cultured Parisian society, who had drawn Viola’s 
horoscope, and had assured her that she would before very 
long marry a distinguished oficer who would cover himself ’ 
with glory. 

The princess was at the time more than ever drawn to- 
wards spiritual things. She regretted that she could not have 
been in Rome for the festivities in connection with the can- 
onization of Joan of Arc, which would have afforded her more 
pleasure than the Russian ballet. She frequented the house 
of Madame Svetchin, the widow of a Russian general, whose 
name was famous in Catholic circles for several works of 
piety of which she was the authoress, and which were cur- 
rently compared with the Letters of Saint Catherine of Siena. 
Her admirers had no doubt that Madame Svetchin was a saint, 
and were insistent in their representations to the Vatican 
for her official canonization. Her salon was the meeting 
place of Catholic society, both Russian and French. Madame 
Svetchin was a little, stoutish lady with lifeless flaxen hair and 
a poor complexion, who wore a fadeless smile, which was 
supposed to radiate the peace and happiness of her soul. 
The ladies who gathered at her house did not engage in 
any specific spiritual activities or discourses, holding, in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of the holy woman, that the 
common and trivial things of daily life had a spiritual con- 
tent of “beauty and happiness” no less than the highest 
mysteries of ecstatic revelation in which the soul was brought 
into rhythmic harmony with the Divine. The conversation 
at Madame Svetchin’s did not appear to differ from the most 
trivial and casual talk, about such things as the weather, 
the “diabolo” competition which had lately been held at a 
charity bazaar in aid of the sufferers from the floods in Pro- 
vence, or the migrations of the Russian Grand Dukes be-- 
tween Paris and the Riviera. Such conversational exchanges 
were upon the same level as the works of Madame Svetchin, 
which might have been written by a somewhat feeble-minded 
child of twelve. But those trivialities were felt to be instinct 
with a sense of inner peace, harmony, and beauty, which 
filled the faithful with a tremulous emotion they could scarce- 
ly control. On a particularly vile rainy and muddy day, they 
‚ would remark upon the “beauty” of the weather, and Ma- 
' dame Svetchin, with her ineffable smile of inner peace, which 
the world cannot give, would say: “Do you not love the 
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beautiful rain?” Despite her claim to possess the secrets of 
inner health” and of bodily harmony and happiness, which 
were supposed to overflow in a constant irradiating stream 
from the spiritual rhythm of perfect life in her person, Ma- 
dame Svetchin, when not sustained by the almost superhu- 
man effort of her will in the presence of her admirers, was 
a martyr to almost unremitting suffering, being afflicted with 
agonizing neuralgias and neuritis of the spine, which com- 
pelled her to spend most of her time in bed. She was 
shaken with uncontrollable crises of tears due to undefined 
feelings of suicidal misery, and would frequently roll on 
the floor, screaming, kicking, and dishevelled, in a passion of 
physical and mental agony. Her professional advisers who, 
since she had little faith in orthodox practitioners of medicine, 
‚were for the most part herbalists, bone-setters, psychic heal- 
ers, and osteopaths, prescribed prolonged rest-cures in sun- 
light as an aid to their special treatments, dietings, herbal 
remedies, psychic exercises, and massage. But such was the 
vehemence of her crises that, alarmed by her uncontrolla- 
ble outburst of homicidal-looking violence, generally accom- 
panied with a flow of the most obscene language, they had 
hesitated as to whether they should not call in the aid of 
legitimate practitioners to have her removed to a mental 
institution. The great sufferings of Madame Svetchin, which 
left their traces upon her countenance, increased the admira- 
tion of her followers, who marvelled at the supreme triumph 
of her spirit over material conditions which could make her a 
perennial source of radiations shedding peace, harmony, 
health, and happiness upon all who approached her. 

Duke George of Kronstadt, whom Julian met while calling 
with Princess Nevidof and Viola on their neighbor, Grand 
Duchess William of Baden, near the Porte Dauphine, was loud 
in his praises of a certain Professor Pietre. 

The powers of clairvoyance of this remarkable man were, 
he said, astounding. The professor had a large client&le among 
the most distinguished members of the Russian court now in 
Paris. The Grand Duchess Peter and the Grand Duchess 
Nicholas had spoken of the marvellous powers of the pro- 
fessor to the Tzaritsa, who had always taken a deep interest 
in occult phenomena. Princess Domnitsa was greatly interested 
in what the duke related to her concerning the wonder- 
orker, and said that she would not fail to make his 
quaintance. He possessed, the duke assured her confiden- 
ially, the most mysterious secrets of magic science, and 
ose who could induce him to conduct a series of his 
nost potent means of control over supernatural forces—se- 
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crets which, the duke whispered with awe, were no other than 
the terrible arcana of. the Black Mass— were practically as- 
sured of obtaining the fulfilment of their most intimate de- 
sires without even having to disclose them. E 

Princess Nevidof consulted the wonder-worker, as Julian 
learned one day when Baroness Rubinstein, who was passing 
through Paris on her way to Italy, was calling on the princess, 
and the latter was in turn relating to the baroness the im- 
pression which his marvellous personality had made upon 
her. She suggested to Baroness Rubinstein that they should, 
together, put to the test the higher powers of the magician, 
an awesome experience which she herself hesitated to face 
alone. But Esther Rubinstein, whose interest in the princess 
was, for the moment, confined to certain matters of a purely 
business nature, which M. Raffalovich, the Russian financial 
representative, had been discussing with Princess Nevidof, 
explained that she herself was faithful to the practices of 
orthodox Judaism, and that her conscience would not permit 
her to take part in practices which appeared doubtfully con- 
sonant with the injunctions of the Torah, especially as the 
feast of Yom Kippur, which she would be shortly celebrating 
in Rome, was not far distant. 

Julian promised Viola that he would make his long de- 
ferred visit t0 Rome as soon as he had disposed of his 
tripos examination at Cambridge, which was to take place 
in a few months. Ä 


One afternoon, on stepping out of the diminutive lift of 
one of the couturiers in the Rue Castiglione, where Sylvia 
was having a fitting, Julian found himself face to face with 
the Duchess of Friedland, who had just alighted from her 
limousine and was waiting for the lift. It was a second or 
two before she recognized Julian, as he raised his hat to 
her. She at once greeted him, however, with her old effusive- 
ness. 

“You are staying in Paris?” she asked after the first excla- 
mations. 

“Only for a few days,” Julian said. 

“We must have a talk, büt we can’t very well here,” the 
duchess said, glancing at the lift man who was holding open 
for her the door of the cage, not much larger than that of 
a canary. “Besides, I am already three hours late for my 
appointment with Monsieur Joseph. Come and see me tomor- 
row afternoon.” 

Er am afraid that I have an engagement tomorrow,” said 
an. 
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“Well, come Thursday. Yes? There may be a few people 
about, as it is my afternoon at home, but we shall man- 
age to have a few words together. You:know where I live? 
Avenue de Friedland. No, it's not named after me. Bring her 
with you if you like,” the duchess said all in one breath. 

“To whom are you referring?” Julian asked. 

“I don’t know. But since she is dressed by Joseph, I pre- 
sume that she will be sufficiently presentable for my draw- 
ingroom. A jeudi alors,” said Daria, entering the bird-cage. 

Julian joined Sylvia a while later in the rose court of the 
Ritz. With some other women, whom she had met several 
times on the Riviera and at Saint Moritz, she was sitting sip- 
ping maraschino orangeade amid the cosmopolitan crowd. 
The Comtesse de Soligny de Castel-Orl&ans, formerly a Miss 
Hitchcock, of Phoenix, Arizona, had been anxious to have 
Sylvia’s inside information concerning the trend in underwear 
for the coming autumn. 

“The new natural line has reopened the whole thing,” 
said Sylvia. Some women were taking to wearing rubber web- 
bing to reduce their hips, she told the comtesse. 

Baroness Rubinstein, who was staying at the Ritz, had 
joined the Marquise de Saint Aymour at the same table. She 
ignored the indelicacy of the conversation. The King had 
been to Le Bourget to greet Queen Alexandra and the dow- : 
ager Empress of Russia, who were on their way to the 
Mediterranean for a cruise. 

Madame de Soligny had been calling at the Crillon on Prin- 
cess Ferdinand of Bavaria. 

“The poor girl, who is a cousin of my husband’s,” said 
the comtesse, “hasn’t a notion what to wear. She calls me up 
whenever she comes over for a run of the stores. After ca- 
vorting round all morning, she wanted me to stay for lunch, 
but I managed to give her the go by. She would have dragged 
me out for more shopping, and my legs are not built of 
reinforced concrete.” 

Baroness Rubinstein, who had scarcely addressed a word to 
Julian the many times they had met at Lady Penmore’s, re- 
garding him as a youth and possibly a poor relation, had 
Conceived a greatly enhanced estimate of his importance since 
meeting him at Princess Nevidof’s, and more especially on 
finding that he was on terms of familiar acquaintance with 
a person of such social consequence as Miss Chantry. The 
baroness was an elaborate edifice of costly draperies span- 
gled with jewels. A loose coat of tussore bordered with green 
taffeta and silver trimmings, reaching below the knee, float- 
ed over the jade-colored material of her closely moulded 
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costume, which spread out at the hem in foams of tulle 
and lace. One heard, when she moved, the groans of 
stretched brocade and the creaking of heavy silken web. 

The whole court, ablaze with the women’s toilettes and 
large hats shaped like inverted basins garlanded ‚with feath- 
ers, looked like an aviary of tropical birds, twittering and 
preening themselves among the roses of the potted bushes, 
There were languorous, pale South American beauties, the 
wives and daughters of Argentine millionaires, freshly 
adorned by Worth and Patou. Two ladies with long oriental 
eyes were pointed out as newly emancipated inmates of the 
ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid’s harem. Mrs. Cornwallis-West, who 
was with her son and daughter-in-law, was always being mis- 
taken for Winston Churchill’s wife. Grand Duke Michael and 
Countess Torby were giving a tea-party to the Marquise de 
Montebello, Prince and Princess La Tour et Taxis, Mrs. 
Hope-Vere, and Mrs. Lee Child. Sylvia had informed Julian 
that the management had to allow the handsome young 
waiters in blue coats and striped silk waistcoats consider- 
able freedom with the maids, in consequence of the effect 
produced by constant attendance on so many elegant women. 

The Comtesse de Soligny de Castel-Orl&ans said: “It’s Boni 
de Castellane who has sold this tavern to the suckers who 
imagine it’s all of ‚Paris. Boni sure knows how. He can put 
most anything across these days, as long as Anna’s spondulicks 
hold out. Personally, I loathe it. You keep running up 
against bunches of Americans who put on paper caps 
and blow out colored bladders as if it were Hallowe’en.” 

Baroness Rubinstein asked Julian whether he had met 
Prince Nevidof. She had not the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance, but some friends of hers in Rome, the Contessa Osio 
and Princess Carignan-Johnson, were anxious that she should 
meet him. “I don’t know whether he is the sort of person 
one would care to know,” she said. “Some of those Rus- 
sians have no manners. Grand Duke Vladimir, who is down 
shooting at Thiepval, Lazar’s place in Picardy, is a veritable 
bear. He is positively rude.” 

Julian assured the baroness of Prince Nevidof’s courtesy 
and charm. She seemed gratified by his account. 

“The Russians, who now appear to be annexing France. 
keep very much to themselves,” said the Marquise de Saint 
Aymour. “They can hardly be expected to be civil to the 
little bourgeois officials whom they are occasionally obligec 
to meet. The enormous Grand Dukes, M. Isvolski and M 
Raffalovich, tower silently over that absurd M. Falliere, in his 
badly cut clothes and buttoned boots, who looks as if he 
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had cheated his hair-dresser. The Russians are naturally 
anxious to have no more to do with such persons than is 
absolutely necessary to take delivery of the billions needed 
to replenish the Russian exchequer. They do not even go to 
the embassy in the rue de Grenelle. Russian ambassadors are 
after all merely officials, which grand dukes would not dream 
of calling upon. Almost the only salon where one can meet 
them is the Duchess of Friedland’s. But then, one has to 
be specially favored to have an entry there.” 

When Julian mentioned that he had just met the Duchess 
of Friedland and took occasion to convey her invitation to 
Sylvia, he heard Baroness Rubinstein’s corsets creak. Daria 
Dimietrovna had, like her brother, antisemitic prejudices. 

In the corridor leading to the rue Cambon, the hotel de- 
tective kept his eye on Baroness Rubinstein as she stopped 
to examine the jewels in the brightly lit show cases. 


The engagement which had caused Julian to decline Dar- 
ia’s invitation for the following afternoon was nothing of 
greater importance than a promise which he had given 
Sylvia to accompany her while she went to her old lodgings 
in the rue Git-le-Ceur to take to the concierge a knitted jer- 
sey of Scotch wool which she had brought for her from 
England. Madame was profuse in her exclamations over 
seeing Mademoiselle, and over the gift which she received 
with grateful emotion. She talked with the volubility of a 
Frenchwoman. Her rheumatism had incapacitated her dur- 
ing the preceding winter. Michette, her cat, had been killed 
by the rats. They were getting bolder than ever. The old 
lady on the sixth floor, who kept a kiosk, had been found 
dead in her bed. She must have been dead a week before 

they found her. Her legs had been eaten away. The concierge’s 
 niece was taking English lessons. She had been offered a po- 
- sition in Buenos Aires. Mademoiselle of the fourth floor back 
_ had had a miscarriage, and had to go to the “Charite.” 
" Yes, Mademoiselle’s old room was occupied; by a mon- 
sieur anglais. 
- As they were still talking, the monsieur in question hap- 
pened to pass on his return from a domestic shopping expe- 
_ dition. He endeavoured, on seeing the concierge’s visitors, to 
slip by unobserved up the dark stairs, but his appearance was 
not such as readily to escape notice. Attired in an impec- 
cable, though well worn, morning coat and striped trous- 
ers, and wearing a silk hat and lemon-colored gloves, he 
: balancing in one hand a carefully rolled umbrella, and 
_ was carrying with as much dignity as possible a jug of 
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milk, half-a-meter of bread, and a somewhat greasy news- 
paper parcel. > 

Julian recognized Mr. Peugh, the sculptor, and, defeating 
the gentleman’s efforts to efface himself, greeted him cordial- 
ly. The sculptor bowed as ceremoniousiy as his burdened 
condition would permit on being presented to Sylvia. 

“You were about to lunch, I think,” said Julian. “Will you 
do us the honor of joining us at a restaurant?” 

Mr. Peugh accepted the offer. The concierge took charge, 
for the time being, of the provisions, and threading their way 
through the vociferating crowd of women in felt slippers bat- 
tling for the comestibles exposed on barrows and stalls block- 
ing the narrow ‚streets, they reached Saint Germain des 
Pr&s. Julian suggested an ap£ritif, and they sat down before 
the “Deux Magots.” Mr. Peugh consented to partake of a 
glass of Calvados. 

He regretted to hear that Mr. Bern had not been in good 
health. The climate of Rome was, in his opinion, not improv- 
ing. September was the most dangerous month, he said. All 
the building that had been going on had disturbed the soil 
and stirred up miasmic emanations which had been con- 
fined for centuries in the carious subsoil. He had seen, 
when they were digging for the foundations of the national 
monument by the Capitol, the workmen break with their 
picks into an old Roman house. They had been overcome 
with the exuvia and had dropped down unconscious. 

Mr. Peugh accepted a second glass of Calvados to coun- 
teract the effects of the recollection. He himself had found 
the English climate trying and had lately transferred his 
quarters to Paris. He had never felt quite himself since his 
visit to Sandringham. The drains there were out of order, 
and the place was a regular death-trap. 

“The King, you remember, nearly died of typhoid fever, 
like his father, the late Prince Consort,” the sculptor re- 
marked. “The English royal palaces are almost as insanitary 
as the French. But in England, which is a land of larger 
individual fortunes, the matter is gradually being remedied, 
whereas in France, which is now a land of petits bourgeois, 
and where the old decaying aristocracy is greatly impover- . 
ished, the break with the tradition of dirt is not so readily 
effected. Old Marquise de La Vesseuse informed me that it 
was not considered good form in the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
‚ main to have modern plumbing installed. It was regarded as 

an innovation, savoring of modernity and Anglomania, if 
not of American vulgarism, and destroyed the atmosphere 
which assimilated the mansions of the French nobility to the 
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regal „splendors of Versailles. You remember Saint-Simon’s 
descriptions of the grandeur of the court of the Roi Soleil. 
There were no closets of any kind. The buckets placed under 
the chaises percees in the royal apartments were carried 
away on wooden poles by the servants, down the flights of 
marble stairs, which were commonly soiled by the splashing 
of the overflowing contents of the receptacles. Since the gen- 
tlemen and ladies of the court were much addicted to the 
‚ use of rectal enemas and electuaries the amount of discharges 
was terrific, and the courtiers in attendance upon Majesty, not 
being always able to secure the use of a close-stool, were in 
the habit of relieving themselves on the stairs, already soiled 
with fecal matter. My friend the marquise’s mother, the 
Princesse de Petignan, who had been an &migre during the 
revolution, used to describe her joy upon revisiting Versailles 
after the restoration. She sniffed with delight the familiar 
aroma. ‘Ah, the dear old smells,’ she exclaimed entranced, 
the sense of smell, which is most closely associated with 
memory, evoking the most glorious epoch of French tradi- 
tion. There is a certain association, if you will forgive the 
remark,” Mr. Peugh said, apologizing somewhat tardily for 
the Gallic flavor of his comments to Sylvia, who was highly 
amused by the conversational ap£ritiff which he offered 
preparatory to luncheon—“J] y a,” he said, dropping with ut- 
terly inappropriate discretion into French, “une certaine as- 
sociation entre la monarchie et la merde. 
“When King Edward and Queen Alexandra paid their first 
official visit to Paris some years ago,” Mr. Peugh proceeded, 
“the Quai d’Orsay Palace had been prepared for their re- 
‚ception. But the ladies of the Queen’s suite were horrified to 
find that there was not a bathroom provided in the whole 
place. The Duchess of Westminster and some of the other 
ladies took refuge in the Ritz.” 
- They proceeded to the rue Monsieur le Prince and or- 
dered lunch at the “Coucou.” Mr. Peugh recalled the shades 
of Zola, Daudet, and the Goncourts, which haunted the de- 
cayed inn, where they partook of “Dinde en cocotte,” fol- 
lowed by a salad of pisenlit, and “pets de nonne.” Mr. 
"Peugh found it, however, difficult to refrain from following 
up the train of thought on which he happened to have 
launched. 
_ “The French,” he said, “are the dirtiest people in the 
"world, not excepting the Esquimaux. I do not dispute that 
‘other nations, the English included, were equally negligent of 
‚ordinary cleanliness during the period of the Middle Ages, 
‚but the medieval tradition, the tradition, that is, of the Cath- 
ee { ; 
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olic Christian Church, has remained much more stable and 
unchanged in France,. the eldest daughter of the Church, 
which, notwithstanding Voltaire and the eighteenth century, 
is essentially a Catholic country, and whose culture is the 
product of Jesuit education. To this day the overuse of ablu- 
tion is looked upon as partaking of libertinism and sans- 
culottism, and as scarcely consonant with the character of a 
devout Catholic. In a recent murder case in which the vic- 
tim was an attractive woman whose identity could not at 
first be discovered, the police shrewdiy deduced that she was 
a woman of light morals and little modesty from the fact 
that her knees were clean. The French clergy, more espec- 
ially in the country, are careful to uphold the doctrine of the 
primitive church that dirt is akin to godliness, citing the en- 
thusiasm of Saint Jerome for those holy Christian women 
who disdained to wash and whose bodies were covered with 
lice. Many French saints vied with those of the early 
Church. Of Saint Laber it is said that his malodorousness 
was so potent that even the cattle and pigs fled at his ap- 
proach. Saint Cunegond, Saint Opportuna, Saint Radegonda, 
Saint Sylvia are famous for their total abstention from the 
use of water.” 

Sylvia Chantry, who in contrast with her relative indif- 
u: to sexual emotions was impervious to shock in regard 
to Milguistic indelicacy, eroticism, and scatology, laughed over 
the reputation of her patron saint. 

“Among the French lower middle classes,” Peugh contin- 
ued, “the periodical washing of the feet, at weekly or month- 
ly intervals, is a somewhat affected and ceremonial refinement, 
It is sometimes done in company—for the sake of 0% 
tentation. But that is a modernism. The most popular of 
French kings, Henry IV, boasted that his feet ‘smoked,’ and 
prided himself upon the pungency of his armpits. When 
about to pay a visit to the beautiful Gabrielle d’Estree, he 
reminded her to be careful not to wash, in order not to weak- 
en her natural aroma. The charming Queen Margaret of 
Navarre was ‘as dirty as a stovepipe.’ She was particularly 
proud of her beautiful hands, which were famous. ‘And I 
have not washed them for a week,’ she would say, exhibiting 
them. The filth of the court of Louis XIV was inconceivable. 
The use of perruques was introduced in order to allay the ir- 
ritation caused by lice; but the ladies were debarred from 
that relief. All the fine ladies and gentlemen suffered from 
pyorrhoea, and the breath of the Roi Soleil and of the Prin- 
cess La Valliere was enough to knock you down. The brims 
of the princes’ hats were greasy from much elegant saluting 
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with grimy hands. The use of handkerchiefs and of forks, 
although known in other countries, was discouraged as un- 
French, and fingers were used for the purposes served by 
those conveniences.” 

“Yet it is admitted that in spite of their backwardness in 
matters of hygiene, the French are the most civilised people 
in Europe,” said Julian. 

“Like individuals, nations are generally taken at their own 
‚estimation,” said Peugh. “The French are persuaded that 
they are the only civilised people, that la grande nation and 
la ville lumiere are the brain of the universe. They have re- 
peated those estimates so often that they are believed by 
the most invidious foreigners. The fact is that they were true 
at one time. France, which was the most Romanized 
portion of the Roman empire, and suffered less than Italy 
from the barbaric disruption, is the oldest existing civilisation 
in Europe. It achieved a cultural polish in its language and 
mode of thought when the culture: of the other countries was 

still rude and gothic. In the eighteenth century, the French in- 

tellect was in advance of that of all other nations. That repu- 
tation being once established, it has persisted to the present 
‘day, despite the fact that France has to all intents and pur- 
poses remained in the eighteenth century, if indeed it has 
not Tetrogressed in the direction of the Middle Ages. The 
French mind and the French language retain the polish 
and alertness which they acquired under Jesuit training, but 
that superficial brilliancy glitters on the surface of mental 
foundations which, retaining the traditions of by-gone days of 
French cultural supremacy, are now two centuries behind 
"the times. It is all very well to say that deficient plumbing 
and poisoned water and milk supplies are not incompatible 
with culture. The medievalism apparent in the material meth- 
ods of French culture corresponds to a like medievalism in 
the foundations of French thought. No amount of “finesse,’ 
‘esprit,’ and verbal corruscation can compensate for that ob- 
solescence, any more than maquillage and perfumes can ob- 
literate French dirt.” 

‚Paris, the sculptor maintained, had degenerated since he 
‚had known it. There were still some sparks of life in the old 
Montmartre of the nineties, in the Cafe de la Nouvelle- 
Ath£nes, at the Moulin Rouge, where Lautrec derived a certain 
inspiration from watching the crapulous evolutions of Mes- 
‚demoiselles Grille d’-Egout, la Goulue, and Mälinite. “Now,” 
'he said, “it is nothing but a show of foreigners—la tournee 


des Grands Ducs.” 
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The reception rooms of the Duchess of Friedland, which 
meandered in intercommunicating apartments without doors 
or partition walls, were filled with company when Julian 
and Sylvia arrived. The voice of the footman, as he an- 
nounced them, was drowned in the sound of conversation, 
and Daria, who was seated at the other end of the room 
with the Grand Duchess Vladimir, and was surrounded by a 
group of people, was not aware for some time of their ar- 
rival. The situation might have been a little embarrassing 
had not Julian happened to find one or two acquaintances in 
the group that was nearest the entrance door. 

A gentleman with a light chocolate complexion and white 
whiskers, which gave him the appearance of an elderly gib- 
bon, turned round as Julian’s name was called and came 
forward to greet him. Julian recognized Sir Scallawallah Blah- 
gore, the Indian philosopher whose acquaintance he had 
made at Professor Skiddle’s. The eastern sage had been en- 
gaged in conversation with the Duke of Kronstadt. Sylvia 
was also saved from the awkwardness of stepping among 
complete strangers, having been recognized by the Mar- 
quise de Nohan, who remembered having met her at Mrs. 
Asquith’s in Cavendish Square. 

The conversation had been running on eastern philosophy 
and occultism. A long-haired young German, whose name, 
Julian was told, was Count Keyserling, was saying that the 
chief aim was “to liberate himse#f from the shackles of a 
determined existence,” and was explaining the differences be- 
tween the spiritual trends of Chinese and Japanese schools of 
thought. 

The Marquise de Nohan who, although bearing an old 
French name, was a Wallachian and the grand-daughter of 
a Turk, mentioned that her friend, the Queen of Rumania, 
Carmen Sylva, had derived great benefit from the Yoga meth- 
od of cultivating the abdominal muscles, which awakened la- 
tent spiritual forces drawn from cosmic energy. 

“IT was not impressed, last time I stayed at Campina, 
with the Queen’s abdominal muscles,” said a lady who was 
introduced as Madame Schatelen. “Her figure is like a sack of 
potatoes. She occupied herself embroidering the Ten Com- 
mandments on pin-cushions.” 

“There are unscrupulous impostors who exploit the esoteric 
doctrines of the Yoga-sutra,” said Sir Scallawallah, “and by 
turning the lower yoganas, or means of attaining aptikarana, 
such as asanas and pranayama, into commercialized systems 
of vulgar therapeutics, cause disappointment to many who are 
desirous, as is our learned young friend, Count Keyserling, 
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of achieving smadhi, or the highest state of contemplation.” 

: The Duke of Kronstadt asked Julian whether he was not 

impressed with the lucity of the Indian philosopher’s language. 

“Asa scientific man,” he said, “you are in a better position 
. than I am, who am a mere ignoramus, to appreciate the pro- 
found learning of our friend.” 

Sir Scallawallah protested against the duke’s excessive mod- 
esty. “Your Imperial Highness,” he said, “is admirably 
conversant with the sublime traditions of Tibetan science.” 

The duke said that he had had the advantage of meeting 
the famous Madame Blavatsky, who was a relative of. the 
former Russian minister, Count Witte. She was in constant 
communication with brother Mahatmas, who not only wrote 

_ to her by using her brain and hand, but also by the method 
of ‘precipitation.’ “She would,” he said, “find on her table 
- quantities of manuscript in other handwritings than her 
own, which had been produced while she slept.” He had also 
learned much from the conversation of the physician, Shar- 
 zaran Bedmaef, who had studied among the Lamas, and 
was effecting cures in Saint Petersburg by means of his in- 
fusions of asoka flowers, essence of black lotus, and nivrik 
powders, from which the Tzaritsa herself had derived great 
 benefit. 

A gentleman called .M. Zinovief, who sat near Julian, men- 
tioned to him that the empress Alix had, by introducing some 
of the Tibetan doctor’s powders into the Tzar’s chocolate, 

_ stupefied the mind of the emperor in order to render him 
_ more amenable to her domination. 
. “That is an absurd accusation,” said Madame Schatelen, 
overhearing the remark. “The emperor needs no stupefying.” 
It was the sort of gossip that was current in Saint Petersburg 
society concerning the empress, who was, and with good 
reason, profoundly detested. “Even worse things are said 
- about her,” she said, “but there is no means of knowing for 
_ certain.” ’ 
“It often happens that the truth is more startling than fic- 
tion,” Mr. Zinovief remarked.- “The gossip would be put to 
" shame if one could know all that goes on at Tzarskoe Selo.” 
Saint Petersburg society had become transferred bodily to 
"Paris, Cannes, and Biarritz, in its flight from the chaos pre- 
"vailing in Russia since the closing of the Duma and the 
Tepressive terrorism exercised by the Stolypin government. 
Ministers, officials, and members of the aristocracy were being 
"almost daily assassinated by the anarchists, in reprisal. The 
"transplanted society belonged mostly to the circle of the dow- 
ager empress and of Marie Pavlovna, the Grand Duchess 
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Vladimir. The camerilla of the detested Tzaritsa was repre- 
sented only by the Duke of Kronstadt and a few others, among 
those who were in the habit of gathering, on Daria’s reception 
days, in the salons of,her Paris mansion, which had original- 
ly been built for Lola Montez. i 

“] have often told Daria,” said the Baroness Strongowski, 
“that nothing would induce me to live in a place which had 
been occupied by that woman. Lola Montez had the evil eye. 
That is certain. Blanc-Dujarrier, who first made her fortune 
in Paris, was killed in a duel, and a tragic fate overtook 
all her lovers. Her reign in Bavaria was the signal for revo- 
lution all over Europe.” 

“] have heard that our charming hostess has not wholly es- 
caped the evil influence,” said Mr. Zinovief. 

“Indeed she has not,” said Baroness Strongowski. “Prince 
Wolfgang of Heuchelmund blew out his brains on her ac- 
count. He left her in his will his castle of Reizenfels. Daria 
has never consented to visit her Franconian estate, although 
the legacy was confirmed by the Landgraf, the prince’s uncle. 
It could not have more maleficent influences that Lola’s ho- 
tel 

“My cousin Nicholas,” said the Duke of Kronstadt to Jul- 
ian, referring to Grand Duke Nicholas Michailovich, junior, 
who was at the moment talking to the Duchess of Friedland, 
“is the scholar of the family. I have often tried to induce 
him to take a more serious interest in Eastern philosophy. But, 
like many men of learning, he affects the superior sceptical 
attitude which was fostered by the wretched materialism of 
the nineteenth century, but is now happily becoming de- 
moded.” ; 

Indian philosophy was, the Marquise de Nohan remarked, 
adapted to elevated emotions. Monsieur Zinovief said there 
was no doubt that it was good for the constitution, and ren- 
dered superfluous the so prevalent abuse of laxatives. 

A symbolist poet, a M. Jean Crachot, who claimed some 
knowledge of the subject, maintained that all occult knowl- 
edge derived from the Rosicrucians, who had preserved the 
Hermetic and Cabalistic doctrines and the true knowledge of 
signatures. “The occult knowledge of Egypt and Palestine has 
only subsequently spread to India,” he said. “According to 
Simeon Ben Jochai, all knowledge originated from the four 
wives of Leviathan, Lilith, the companion of Adam, Mochlat, 
Aggareth, and Nahema, the Queen of Stryges.” 

While the Marquise de Nohan asked the erudite young 
poet to write the names down for her on a piece of paper, 
Sir Scallawallah protested against such a notion. The Gupta 
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Vidya, or secret science of Manu, Narada, and other ancient 
rishis was far more ancient than any Western science. The 
' Cabalistic doctrines were merely a garbled version of the 
Sutras. ‚Vacapasti, Vijana, and Vyasa had derived their knowl- 
edge directly from the cosmic intelligence of purushas and 
prakrti, which had been transmitted in a corrupt form to 
the West by Pithagoras, and had become the source of all 
western science. 

The effect of Sir Scallawallah’s elucidation was marred bya 
general movement which was taking place at the other ex- 
tremity of the room, as Grand Duchess Vladimir rose to 
take her leave. The whole company got to their feet like a 
 herd of ruminants moving on at a signal from their leader, as 

the grand duchess, rather shabbily dressed in black, passed 
accompanied by Countess Istomin and another lady-in-wait- 
ing, acknowledging the bows and curtsies. 

The men began drifting towards an adjoining apartment 
where solid refreshments were being served, caviar sand- 

_ wiches and tea being handed round to those whose appetites 
were less exacting. 

Grand Duke Alexei, a highly groomed giant, came for- 
“ward with the tread of a guardsman stamping his feet before 
royalty, and gave the Duke of Kronstadt a resounding clap on 
the back. 

“Come and have something to eat, Georgie,” he said. “I 
am famished.” 

“We have been having a most interesting discussion,” said 
the duke, following his cousin. 

“Who is the lady you’ve been discussing?” asked the grand 
duke as they moved away. 

“You will find the lobster mayonnaise and the asparagus in 
‘the next room. Will you be so good as to lead the herd, 
Sandro,” Daria said, turning to Grand Duke Alexander Mich- 
allovich, who approached with Prince Dadianin and Grand 
"Duke Boris. She caught sight of Julian. “It is your own fault 
if I did not see you come in,” she said. “You would not 
condescend to come to see me yesterday. Today I am invaded 
by a mob of grand dukes. Come and sit with me for a mo- 
ment, while the animals are feeding. It takes an incredible 
‚amount of stoking to keep a grand duke going. Every time one 
‚of them drops in between meals for what ordinary humanity 
would call morning coffee or afternoon tea, he requires a 
Gargantuan supply of viands which would keep a whole fam- 
ily alive for a week.” 

“] am sure that what I eat would not feed a family of 
sparrows,” said Grand Duke Nicholas, who had not followed 
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the others to the buffet, and was. standing by talking to the 
French historian, M. Microbios. Since his unfortunate love af 
fair with his cousin,. whom the moral code of the Russiat 
court had not allowed him to marry, the grand duke had beer 
leading an ascetic existence at the Hötel Vendöme, and wa: 
the despair of Paris restaurant keepers. ; 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of you, Nisha. I don’t consideı 
you a genuine Romanoff,” Daris said. “I mean it as a compli 
ment,” she added, as the grand duke’s brows went up. “You 
are less familiar with the lobster and asparagus of Sain 
Petersburg than with the miserly petits fours of the Pierre 
bourg salon.” The Baronne de Pierrebourg’s salon was fre 
quented by the younger set of French writers, such & 
Jacques Copeau, Henri Bernstein, and Andre Gide. 

Through the communicating doors the Russians could be 
seen with large serviettes tucked into their collars, falling tc 
upon the freight of the sideboard, The footmen were uncork 
ing bottles of champagne.. 

“What is it”” Grand Duke Alexei, who plumed himsel! 
upon his knowledge of vintages, asked the butler. 

“Imperial brut,” the man said in sharp professional voice 

The grand duke, being under the impression that the but 
ler was breaking out into anarchist language, flinched for 3 
second. A burst of Homeric laughter, in which he joined 
greeted the misapprehension. 

Daria, to whom Julian presented Sylvia Chantry, followec 
with amusement and a shrug of the shoulders the direction © 
Sylvia’s eyes as she watched the scene. “I suppose you have 
not come upon many specimens of the species, Miss Chan 
try?” 

At the back of the settee of pale rose Louis XVI silk, tha 

was almost white, where Daria sat, were sprays of lilac ir 
large white Ming vases and pale yellow cylinders of Shun; 
porcelain. ) 

Sylvia mentioned that she had had the honor of meeting 
at the Duchess of Saxton’s one of the Tzar’s brothers, wh« 
was at the moment staying at the Ritz on his way bacl 
from the Riviera. 

“Ah, that would be my cousin Mish-Mish,” Daria said 
“Like my brother Grisha, Paul Alexandrovich, and so manı 
others, the poor fellow has suffered banishment on accoun 
of unacceptable connubial and other relations. After severa 
frustrated attempts to commit a me&salliance, he married : 
grand-daughter of the poet Pushkin. Misha, the Emperor” 
brother, also lives in London with a much divorced Ma 
dame Woulfert.” sa, 
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“Your Russian nobility are so democratic,” remarked the 
Marquise de Nohan. “Our noblesse are inflexible on the 
subject of m&salliances and divorce.” 

. “I am imperfectly acquainted with the usages of Wallach- 
ian hospodars, my dear Chim£ne,” Daria said. 

The marquise, who was apt to forget that she had not a 
drop of French blood in her veins, and had also failed to 
remember that the Duchess of Friedland herself was divorced, 
turned to congratulate the French historian on the subtlety 
with which he had in his recently published book on “Le 
genie de la France,” analyzed the poetry of passion in the 
. tragedies of Racine. 

“Are your people in Paris?” Daria asked Julian. 

He told her that his sister Viola happened to be staying 
with Princess Nevidof. 

“With that awful woman!” Daria exclaimed. “She is a 
scheming creature. I have long urged Grisha to be done 
- with her. He is too tender-hearted.” 

Julian did not depart from an expression of neutrality. 
Princess Nevidof had, since he was a child, been always 
kind to him, and he thought Daria’s hostility towards her 

- sister-in-law unjust. 

He looked at her as she sat on the brocaded Louis XVI 
settee. Her figure had the same supple grace, her brow the 
same pride. Yet she had aged. Her maquillage had not quite 
its former obvious superfluity, and the shadow under her 
eyes was not wholly artificial. 

The Princesse de Suz, an aquiline lady, was announced, 
and marched with a possessive step towards Daria, plumping 
down on the settee between her and Julian, and turning 
her back on the latter. The princess’s mother was Russian. 

“] have just escaped from Simone de Luynes’ party in aid 
-of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” she 
said. “It was ghastly. Full of impossible people, wives of 

- Cabinet ministers, and bankers. I had warned Simone to have 
nothing to do with charities and that sort of thing. One might 
as well have gone to that fancy dress rout which the Baron 
de Courbevoie gave the other day, and where all were re- 
_ quested to wear nineteen-hundred clothes. It must have been 
appalling.” 

- The princess turned to greet her cousin, Chim&ne de No- 
"han, who was talking to Sylvia about the Leicestershire hunts, 
‚the Marquise having once followed the Cottesmore. Ma- 
dame de Suz, who was very partial to good-looking young 
women, and who supposed that Sylvia was an intimate friend 
of Madame de Nohan, asked her, placing her hand carelessly 
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on Sylvia’s thigh as she spoke, whether women actually rode 
astride, and whether the custom of smearing with the fox’s 
blood the first lady who happened to be at the kill was still 
observed. ; 

“Not that I am greatly interested in foxes,” she said. “One 
might as well hunt rats. We as a rule leave the killing of 
vermin to our peasants. Our noble stag-hunts have, thank 
Heaven, retained the old dignity. The sport is a source of 
real spiritual emotion. King Louis XV used to have curees in 
the courtyard facing the ladies’ apartments at Versailles, to 
amuse Madame de Pompadour. The spectacle is, as is well 
known, conducive to lovemaking. The stag actually sheds 
tears when its throat is being cut, which is very touching.” 

A gentleman who had travelled in Morocco and in the 
East mentioned that among the Moors, the flaying of a 
gazelle was. regarded as betokening the conquest of a virgin. 

Julian, left for a moment en töte @ tete with the Duchess of 
Friedland, was seized with a sudden panicky destitution of 
conversation. 

“Is Princess Hruzof in Saint Petersburg?” he said, regretting 
the moment he had uttered it a question which his better 
judgment regarded as of no interest to him. 

“Zena is at Cannes with Nadia,” Daria said. Some of the 
men were returning from the refreshment room. Daria rose 
and led Julian toward a window. After a moment she said: “I 
do not think that Zena has forgotten you.” 

Julian laughed a little unnaturally. “That is a very unnec- 
essary omission on the part of Princess Hruzof,” he said. 

Daria stood looking out over the trees at the statue of Bal- 
zac. 

The Grand Duke Alexander was coming toward her, giving 
his moustache a final stroke after wiping off the effervescence 
of the champagne. 

“Prince Hruzof’s brother was killed last month in Moscow 
by a bomb. Fedor, who was with him, only escaped by a 
A Daria said to Julian as she turned toward the grand 

uke, 

Overhearing Daria’s last words, he composed his face to an 
expression of solemnity. 

“That poor Boris was the best turned out subaltern in the 
Semenowski regiment,” he said. “Xenia was told that his 
mother, Princess Eudoxia, has nearly gone out of her mind.” 

“She would not have far to 80,” Daria said coldly. “By 
the way, Sandro,” she went on after a moment in a tone of 
natural enquiry, “you don’t happen to have heard how the 
mothers of the two hundred odd young fellows whom Boris 
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and his company shot down in Moscow are faring? You don’t 
happen to know if any have gone out of their minds?” 

The grand duke, who prided himself upon his liberal and 
tolerant views, looked pained. “My dear Dasha,” he said, 
“you have very unbalanced ideas, Boris, when doing his duty 
as a soldier, was helping to maintain order. The fiends who 
killed him, and their friends who have the arrogance to 
insult the army publicly in the Duma, are trying to bring 
about anarchy. Look at the result. Russia has become an 
inferno where it is impossible for decent people to live. 
Scarcely a week goes by without some one getting assassinated. 
Last month it was Boris; the other day it was that poor 
general von der Launitz and Count Ignatief.” 

“Poor Ignatief,” remarked Baroness Strongowski. “He was 
the most remarkable liar that I have known.” 

“The countess is a pious woman,” said the Duke of Kron- 
stadt. “She has discovered a most holy man, a Siberian monk, 
whom she Bas induced to come to Saint Petersburg.” 

“When the shooting and killing are all on the one side, 
you call it order,” said Daria, ignoring the last remarks. “When 
the other side shoots back, you call it anarchy.” 

“It is anarchy which makes it impossible for you or for 
me to live in Russia,” said Grand Duke Alexander. “For my 
part, I have no desire to set foot again in our unfortunate 
country.” 

“Doubtless you prefer the company of ‘la belle Am£r- 
icaine,’” Daria said. | 

The grand duke said that he proposed establishing a train- 
ing school for Russian aviators. “After M. Bleriot’s great flight 
across the channel, aviation has become a factor in civilisa- 
tion. Russia must have aeroplanes capable of throwing 
bombs.” ä 

_ . “But, are things really as bad as you say in Russia?” asked 
the Princesse de Suz. “The papers say that order has been 
‚completely restored.” 

There was a general laugh among the Russians. “M. Raf- 
falovich was telling me only the other day,” said Prince 
Dadianin, “that it has so far cost us two million francs to 
secure that statement. And those rascals of French newspaper 
men cannot be got away from his doorstep. They are asking 
for more.” b 

“Do you know, my dove,” said old Baroness Strongowski, 
touching Daria on the shoulder with her fan, “that my ser- 
vants actually walked out of the house, when those savages 

had that general strike of theirs? Walked out of the house, 
and left me alone with only two maids. Now, if that isn’t an- 


ee. 
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archy, I should like to know what is. Baroness Rubinstein 
called on me, the baron being in Saint Petersburg on some 
business with M. Kokovtzof, the minister of finance, and I 
had to leave her while I showed a stupid kitchen wench how 
to serve tea. But that is not all. The scoundrels took my 
silver spoons. There, that’s what Russia is coming to.” 

The baroness’s silver spoons, she explained to the Mar- 
quise de Nohan, had come down in the family from Stanislas 
Poniatowski, to whom they had been given by Catherine IL 
They had the imperial arms engraved on them. 

“That’s strange,” said the marquise, “I was having. tea the 
other day with Princess Charles Poniatowski, and she showed 
me the arms of Catherine the Great on her spoons which she 
had bought from Comte Tony de Porcelane.” 

“That’s the American branch of the family; Charles lives 
in Mexico, or somewhere. His wife is a Miss Goddard,” said 
Baroness Strongowski. “Those Americans are great collec- 
tors. She must have got hold of my spoons.” 

The Duke of Kronstadt suggested to the baroness that she 
should avail herself of the services of Doctor Pietro. He had 
more than once applied his wonderful powers to the recovery 
of lost property. 

“That fellow Pietro is a rascal,” said Prince Dadianin. “A 
certain lady, who touts for ‘maisons de passe’ and otherwise 
provides those amusements for which I do not conceal my 
liking, offered to put me in touch with this necromancer, or 
whatever the fellow calls himself. It appears that he performs 
black masses, by means of which the secret desires of a per- 
son are, he assures people, almost infallibly fulfilled. The 
performance is somewhat exciting. It was suggested that I 
should attend, duly masked in a sort of domino resembling 
the costume of the familiars of the Inquisition. The price is 
exorbitant. The scoundrel Pietro had no client at the time, 
But he had good hopes of shortly inducing one of his cus- 
tomers, a Russian lady, I believe, to employ his services in 
order to invoke the Satanic powers. Meanwhile, he invited 
me to witness; en the pretext of acting as his assistant, some 
similar tomfoolery which he had induced the lady to try be- 
fore passing on, should other means fail, to more potent 
means. He called the silly business ‘envoutement, I think.” 

“ ‘Envoutement,’ what is that?” Madame Schatelen asked, 

Monsieur Crachot explained that the term was applied to 
magic operations by which it was sought to bring about the 
death of a person at a distance. Usually the person was 
represented by some figure, and was supposed to suffer the 
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effects of whatever violence was wreaked upon his pre- 
sentment. 

Prince Dadianin gratified the curiosity of his audience by 
furnishing details of the necromancer’s performance. 

“It is thanks to such charlatans and to the imbecility which 
is encouraged by the priests that our country has been 
brought to its present pass,” said Grand Duke Nich- 
olas. “You were speaking, Monsieur Microbios,” he said, turn- 
ing to the French historian, “of the Russian temperament, 
and repeated the common expressions about the ‘mystic 
Russian soul.’ But you, as a Frenchman, should be able to 
give things their correct names. All that is meant by the al- 
leged mystic Russian soul is nothing else than the almost sav- 
age ignorance of our rulers fostered and cultivated by the 
national religion which is no less savage.” 

The grand duke said that the clergy, who had been lament- 
ing the decay of their power and called that lessening of 
ignorance “materialism,” had encouraged every manner of su- 
perstition, occultism, spirit-rapping, clairvoyance, in which 
they saw a revival of spiritual tendencies. He spoke of the 
throng of charlatans, quacks, magicians, and wonder-workers 
with which the Empress Alexandra had from the time of 
her accession been surrounded. Cretins and epileptics, from 
whose ravings priests and monks drew prophecies, were 
brought to the Tzar and Tzaritsa, who regarded with abject 
awe the supposed supernatural manifestations and followed 
- their directions in guiding the policies of the empire. One of 
them, a cripple and congenital idiot who had stumps in place 
of arms, had been brought to Tzarskoe Selo from the mon- 
astery of Pustyn by a monk called Egorov, who interpreted 
the ravings of the imbecile when he foamed at the mouth 
in convulsions. Another of those iurodivye, or “holy idiots,” 
a girl, was credited with having brought about the long 
wished-for birth of an heir, an event which the French 
quack, Philippe, had some years before professed to have 
produced by means of his incantations. When all prepara- 
tions for the Tzaritsa’s delivery had been completed, her 
supposed pregnancy had turned out to be a windy delusion. 

Monsieur Microbios recalled Queen Mary Tudor. The bells 
_ of London were set ringing, the priests chanted litanies and 
- Te Deums over the happy event which the Queen had been 
expecting, and which ended in flatus. nn 

The poet Crachgt cited the opinion of Guyon, in his work 
on Satanic magic, that such windy pregnancies are caused by 
- intercourse with the devil. 
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“You don’t suggest that Alix has _consorted carnally with 
the devil?” said Prince Dadianin, amused. 

“] should say that she has come as near to doing so as any 
woman ever did,” said Grand Duke Nicholas. “After Mon- 
sieur Philippe and his friend Encasse, who conjured up the 
ghost of our uncle Alexander, came the magician Papus, and 
the Tibetan medicine-man Badnaev. Alix has now transferred 
her allegiance to a certain Siberian monk, a scoundrel be- 
longing to the obscene sect of the Khlisti.” 

“Our sovereigns have, like many others, had court fools 
to amuse them,” said Baroness Strongowski. “Didn’t the great 
Catherine have the Danilovna? And even Ivan the Terrible.” 

“Vasilly Blazhenny, called the Fool in Christ, who walked 
about the streets of Moscow naked, cursing and denouncing 
the Tzar Ivan, was not exactly a court fool,” said Grand 
Duke Nicholas. “The great Catherine had her court fool to 
amuse her with her obscenities, and employed Madame Sin- 
avin to prepare aphrodisiacs for her, but our great empress 
was a sensible woman. She was one of the first to unmask 
Cagliostro. After she had made her Scottish physician analyze 
the quack’s absurd concoctions, she drove the discredited 
impostor ignominiousliy from her court. At that time the 
French court gloated over the tomfooleries of Cagliostro, the 
Comte de Saint-Germain, Louis-Claude de Saint-Martin. 
France was superstitious, while our Russian court was Ta- 
tional. Our ancestors were barbarous and ignorant, but they 
were not mystical. Ignorant superstition grafted on vague re- 
ligious idealism is a modern form of savagery. It was, I am 
sorry to say, my great uncle, Tzar Alexander I, who brought 
full-fledged mysticism back with him from Paris in 1814. Un- 
der the influence of his friend Baroness Krüdener, he set the 
example of that religious exaltation which has blossomed out 
in the.morbid vagaries of detraques like Count Tolstoy and 
Dostoievski. This same sect, which this Khlisti brute is now 
propagating among our aristocrats, and whose obscene doc- 
trines are similar to those of the gnostic Montanus of Laodi- 
cea, flourished for the first time in Saint Petersburg in the 
palace of Madame Tatarinof, the friend of Alexander I, the 
founder of the Holy Alliance. Nicholas I had his inspired 
mujik, Koreisha; Alexander III consulted the miracle-work- 
ing priest, John of Cronstadt.” 

Daria sat silent while the disciple of the French encyclo- 
pedists vented his learned disgust. Presently she rose, and 
from a Boule escritoire on which stood various knick-knacks 
she picked up one of those African carvings which the paint- 
er Matisse had brought into fashion. It was a grotesque, 
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short-legged, long-bellied, and long-headed figure of black 
wood, with great mother-of-pearl eyes. The body of the fig- 
ure was studded with copper nails, one larger than the rest 
having been driven under the left breast. Daria set the stat- 
uette on a small table of Roman mosaic which stood near a 
window. 

“It is from the Congo,” she said. Her long white jewelled 
hands toyed a while with the obscene image. “Those who 
dispose of the destinies of Russia and of Europe are on the 
same level of civilisation as the savages of Central Africa,” 
she said. 

Princess Nevidof was announced. 

“How do you do, Domnitsa Petrovna”” Daria asked care- 
lessly, still toying with the African statuette. “You have not 
seen my latest pictures, Pavel Fedorovich,” she said, turning 
to Prince Dadianin. “There is a Zuloaga which I think you 
would like.” 

“What is that hideous thing you have there, Dasha?” Prin- 
cess Nevidof asked, indicating the African statuette. 

“The Vicomte de Houthen brought it back from the Con- 
g0,” Daria said. “It is the image of a negro chief. One of his 
wives, jealous of her lord, sought his destruction through the 
magic incantations of some wizard. Hence the nails driven 
with intent to cause the like injury to the original.” 

- Princess Nevidof’s face flushed. Her eyes were raised quick- 
ly to Daria’s. 

“With all respect to our ultra-modern art connoisseurs, I 
prefer Zuloaga,” Daria said. She led the way. Prince Dadian- 
in and several others followed her to a gallery opening out 
from the main apartment, the walls of which were hung with 
pictures. 

Princess Nevidof greeted Baroness Strongowski and the 
Duke of Kronstadt. 

“] thought you had left for the Riviera,” she remarked to 
the latter. “I met Stana the other day in Brentono’s bookshop. 
She told me that she was going to Cannes to see Cyril’s new 
baby.” Princess Nevidof was aware that the duchess had, 
nearly a year before, divorced Duke George. But since Dom- 
nitsa had become a Roman Catholic she so violently repudiated 
the possibility of divorce, as if the term were devoid of mean- 
ing, that the occurrence of a divorce of which she did not 
Tecognize the validity was obliterated from her mind. As she 
still regarded Princess Anastasia as the wife of the Duke of 
Kronstadt, she, by a subconscious mental operation, con- 
vinced herself that she did not know what she in reality per- 


fectly well knew. 
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Duke George stared at her uneomprehendingly, not quite 
able to make out whether he should pass over the gaffe as 
an involuntary lapse- of memory or resent it as deliberate 
tactlessness. 

Baroness Strongowski had turned to speak to Mr. Abatov- 
ski, who was in close touch with Russian financial affairs. 

“Stana was married some months ago to Grand Duke Ni 
cholas Nicholaivich,” the duke said somewhat drily. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Domnitsa, to whom the news was a genu- 
ine surprise, “I am sorry. I don’t wish to be indiscreet, but do 
you mean that the Tzaritsa has given her approval?” 

“Their Majesties have given their consent and approval. 
Stana acted at the behests of the spirits,” said the duke. 

“That, of course, alters the case,” said Domnitsa. “I should 
never have thought that Alix would approve. .... Princess Obe- 
liana, whom I met at the embassy, told me that the Tzarit- 
sa strongly disapproved of divorce.” 

Grand Duke Nicholas, launched upon his favorite his- 
torical themes, revelled in the exchange of erudite notes 
with his fellow academician, the French historian. They were 
joined by the symbolist poet. They discussed Black Masses. 
The most famous instance was, of course, that of Madame de 
Montespan, which was made public in the great poison trial 
Under the management of the notorious Voisin woman, 
the masses were conducted at her house in the rue Beaure: 
gard, near the church of Notre Dame de Bonne Nouvelle, by 
the priest Guibourg. The altar was the naked body of a wom: 
an, the petitioner for whose benefit the mass was said. She 
held two candles in her outstretched hands while the ele 
ments were consecrated over her bare underbelly. Unde: 
Catherine de Medici and the Valois, the genupectoral posi 
tion was preferred, and the holy host was desecrated by 
acts of sodomy. Besides the favorite of the Roi Soleil, Mme 
d’Argenson, Mme. de Saint-Pont are known to have resortec 
to the intercessions of Father Guibourg. Indeed, the ladies © 
the period resorted to the practice as commonly as ds 
those of today to fortune-tellers and drawers of horoscopes 
In the eighteenth century the famous Father Beccarelli, be 
fore celebrating the Black Mass, distributed pastils among th 
assistants, which gave them the illusion that they change: 
sex, and in the orgies which followed, the women behaved a 
men and the men as women. 

The grand duke remarked that the attraction which thos 
practices exercised depended upon a genuine faith in th 
Catholic religion, for there could be nö sacrilege if there wer 
no belief in the thing desecrated, and the adepts of thos 
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Practices must therefore be convinced of the mystery of trans- 
substantiation. “Here,” he said, “the Catholic Church and all 
others, while they combat diabolism and other forms of occult- 
ism, are nevertheless disposed to look upon those vagaries 
of superstition with a certain favor, especially in our own 
age, as indicating a genuine faith. At the present day the 
supply of materials used in the celebration of the mass form 
a branch of commerce which, like all others, has been or- 
ganized on business lines. There is a large firm in the Saint Sul- 
pice quarter which provides the hosts and wine and oil for 
the larger part of the Catholic world. Father Rouard de 
Card has sought to draw the attention of the ecclesiastical 
authorities to the fact that the holy hosts are manufactured out 
of potato starch, that the wine is adulterated with water, 
alum, litharge, and cochineal, and that the holy oil is pro- 
duced from peanuts. Cardinal Gousset holds that scarcely any 
of the masses which are celebrated are valid, since there is 

. no authority for thinking that the Deity will consent to change 
into a potato. But, of course, such theological subtleties can 
have no weight against commercial vested interests. It is at 
least a consolation to believers to know that the sacrileges of 
the Black Mass are likewise invalid.” 

M. Microbios pointed out, however, that it was and is still 
popularly believed in Paris that attendance upon ordinary 
celebrations of the Holy Office by priests reputed to take 
part in occult practices is almost equally efficacious in se- 
euring the secret desires of petitioners. In the eighteenth 
century the favorite resort was the Friday Mass at the chapel 
of the Saint Esprit on the Place de Gr&ve. Another was the 

Church of Saint Severin, when Father Davot officiated. Till 
late in the last century, the church of the Abbaye, at Mont- 
martre, was much resorted to on Fridays. The women 
addressed their prayers to “Saint Rabboni,” usually for the 

purpose of securing the death of an unfaithful lover or hus- 
band. 

“There are some wicked persons, George Maximilianovich,” 
Domnitsa continued, speaking to the duke, “who are trying 
to put notions into Grisha’s head. I was assured by Princess 

 Obeliani that the Tzaritsa would never countenance such sug- 
‚gestions.” f 
- The Duke of Kronstadt, who was slow in the uptake, per- 

_ ceiving that Princess Nevidof’s apparent tactlessness had aris- 

en from interest in her own case rather than in his, dropped 
the somewhat offended mien caused by what he had regard- 
ed as her indiscretion, and resumed a more eonfidential tone. 

"He had remained on the best of terms with his former wife, 

a 5 
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and understood the value, both as regarded himself and other 
people, of cultivating her good graces on account of the in- 
fluence which she enjoyed with the Tzaritsa, whose will was 
the ultimate arbiter in such matters. 

“Alix has become very inaccessible,” he said. “Even Stana 
does not see as much of her as she formerly did.” 

“I know,” said Princess Nevidof. 

“Isvosiky is the Procurator of the Holy Synod,” the duke 
said. ‚ 

“He is an old and good friend of mine. I knew him in 
Rome where he was minister of the Holy See. I can count on 
his defending my interests,” said Domnitsa. 

“He does not count,” said Duke George. “Only one per- 
son counts.” 

“The Man of God?” Domnitsa said. 

“The Siberian monk,” said the Duke. 

“Prince Rogowich has promised to see him for me,” said 
the princess. 

“His wife is too old. See him yourself,” the duke said drily. 

M. Abatowski expressed concern about the prospects of a 
new Russian loan. In spite of the generous support given to 
the French press and to the Havas agency by M. Kokovtzof 
and the Russian government, all sorts of indiscreet news 
was being published by some of the worst sections of the 
press, and even the Temps, which had been so freely 
subsidised, had brought out an article which was calculated 
to shake the confidence of investors. Maxim Gorki and even 
Professor Miliukof had actually stated that, in the event 
of the fall of the dynasty, the loans contracted by it would be 
repudiated, and those fantastic and irresponsible statements 
had found their way into the news, M. Anatole France had 
written a disgusting and violent article foretelling war and 
revolution, and Jaur&s had used the same language in the 
French chamber. Such people ought to be stopped. M. France 
was greatly overrated, M. Abatowski thought. His style had 
no other merit than clarity. As for men like Jaur&s, they ought 
to be shot without ceremony. 

“All the same,” said Baroness Strongowski, “I.am following 
Baroness Rubinstein’s advice, and getting my money trans- 
ferred to the Bank of England.” 

“I wish Grisha would do the same,” Princess Nevidof said. 
“Baron Rubinstein has formed an English company to develop 
the oil wells on my estate in Bessarabia. Any industrial un- 
dertaking which enjoys the support of the British government 
is secure in any country, isn’t it?” 

The Duchess of Friedland’s collection contained a number 
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of portraits of herself which presented a curious variety of 
styles. Julian saw with pleasure her picture by James Martin. 
It contrasted with those of Lavery, Carritre, Antonio de la 
Gandara, which were concerned with rendering the sensuous 
beauty and elegance of their subject. In Martin’s picture the 
background of suggested luxurious beauty was subordinated 
to a tragic light which shone out from the face. It reminded 
him of Eleanora Duse. 

As they were looking at the pictures, Prince Dadianin said to 


"Daria, lowering his voice: 


“It was Domnitsa whom I saw the other day, at that charla- 


 tan’s, Doctor Pietro.” 


“I am not surprised,” said Daria, “Have you seen this por- 
trait of Grisha by Van Dongen?” 

Grand Duke Nicholas and the French historian were still 
deep in their historical reminiscences. 

“The famous Nostradamus,” said M. Microbios, “used to 
operate in much the same manner as the African magician 
On waxX images representing the persons on whom Queen 
Catherine de Medici desired to wreak her vengeance.” 

“This, however, is a better portrait of Grisha,” said Daria, 
pointing to a small picture. “It is also by a Dutch artist, Van 
Vooren. Looks almost like a Vermeer, does it not?” 

“I seem to have seen it before,” Prince Dadianin said. 

“Possibly. He painted a replica for Princess Nevidof,” said 
Daria. “The detail is marvellous. Let me show it to you in a 
better light. It is not well hung here.” She took down the little 
picture and taking it into the main room, placed it on the 
mosaic table, propped up against the African statuette. “It 
is worth examining closely. The particulars of the Grodno 
hussar uniform are done like a miniature.” Daria took from 
a desk a large magnifying glass and held it up while the 
prince viewed the -microscopic work of the painting. 

After Prince Dadianin, expressing his admiration, had fin- 


' ished examining the picture, Daria, while talking to him, con- 


tinued to hold up the huge lens. The sunlight streaming 
through the window fell upon it, coming to a focus on the 
picture over the cross of the Order of Saint Andrew which 
Prince Nevidof was represented as wearing on the left side - 


of his chest. Presently a thin line of smoke rose from the 


charred canvas; a circular hole with smouldering edges ap- 


peared. 


There was a stifled cry. Princess Nevidof had fainted. 
In the midst of general commotion, the princess was led 


- by Madame Schatelen and the Duke of Kronstadt to another 


i 


- apartment. Daria stood motionless. Her eyes followed her sis- 
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ter-in-law. As she turned to Prince. Dadianin, both smiled. 

Julian and Sylvia took their leave shortly after. 

“I feel as if I had just come out of a lunatic asylum,” 
said Sylvia as they drove in the quiet brilliancy of the late 
afternoon down the pageantry of the Champs Elys&es. Beyond 
the Tuileries gardens the reflection of the sunset cast a pur- 
ple light. 

“At any rate you have got some copy,” Julian said. 


Two days later, he was back in Cambridge. It wanted 
a week to the final of his tripos when he received a tele- 
gram. It was from Viola. 

“Come at once. Father is very ill,” it read, 


IX 


Dass BERN had had a stroke. When Julian arrived, his 
father was a little better. Immediate danger, Doctor Ge- 
loni said, was passed. But Julian was unutterably shocked 
when he saw his father. The old man’s face, with the left 
side drawn, the lower eyelid inverted, showing red like a 
fish’s gill, was twisted into a horrible grimace. Julian was 
incongruously put in mind of Chaliapin singing a low note, 
Scarcely intelligible words came from the distorted mouth. 
“My boy, my boy,” Julian could just make out. Tears 
trickled slowly down the ashen cheek. 

Julian remained a while alone with the stricken man. The 
spectacle harrowed him. Kneeling, he kissed the long, flesh- 
less hand, freckled with brown blotches, that lay helpless, 
twitching on the white sheet. He sat by the bed in silence, 
his thoughts in a turmoil, contemplating the wrecked, finished 
life. 

How appallingly little his father had meant in his own life, 
his growth. From the cultural atmosphere by which he had 
been surrounded, from the company in his father’s house, 
Julian had derived much. But then, a stranger could have 
given as much. Scarcely could Julian remember a really 
close, actual mental contact with his father. If now they 
could have conversed, how little, how very little could there 
_ have been of common ground between them. Julian knew 

that he lived in a mental world which was already utterly alien 
to that in which his own father had moved. How many 
strangers were closer to him! Yet in that life which was now 
nearing annihilation, there had been, despite it all, a rooted 
tenderness toward him, such as there could be in no stranger. 
_ Julian felt the very depths of his being shaken, churned. 
Mrs. Bern was apparently self-controlled, speaking little, 
holding herself stiffiy. There was an excited, unhealthy light in 
her dilated pupils. She had frequent conferences with Father 
Faulkner, who was constantly coming and going about the 
house, with his brusk, arrogant manner. Cardinal Calpurni, 
‚too, paid several visits. He spoke with the suave dignity 
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which years ago had impressed Julian. It no longer impressed 
him. His Eminence appeared to be at once aware of the 
change, glancing sharply at him with his penetrating eyes. 

The old question of the validity of the marriage, unrecog- 
nised by the Catholic Church, had agitated Mrs. Bern and 
had been the subject of much concern and solemn discussion 
with the priests. A ceremony was at length performed pri- 
vately by the bedside of the sick, almost unconscious man. 
It was a great satisfaction to Mrs. Bern, who had emerged 
almost joyful, radiant, from the room after it had taken place. 

Contrary to all expectations, Mr. Bern improved consider- 
ably. Mrs. Bern had no doubt that the miracle was the effect 
of the sacrament. He was able to be moved, to sit up in a 
chair. His face became a little less drawn, and he could 
speak a little, in a thick, impeded voice. 

Callers came; Sir Edward Egerton, the British ambassa- 
dor, Count Jennisen, an old friend. Count Spalda called. 
He had a great affection and admiration for Mr. Bern, and 
was deeply moved. Hulking, good-natured, his thick black 
hair now peppered with grey, the jovial count sat in the log- 
gia with the sick man, keeping up a stream of talk to cheer 
him, although he was not quite sure whether Mr. Bern could 
understand him. 

“Why, you are quite yourself again, sir,” he would say. 
“Don’t tell me that you have not many long years before 
you. Corpo di Bacco, you should see some of our old fel- 
lows, how skittishly they are carrying on. Going in for a 
second youth, upon my word, many of them. Old Marchese 
Primarosa, for instance. You remember Primarosa with his 
monocle and waxed moustache? He’s a quardia nobile, you 
know. His pretty wife, who had gone away on a visit to her 
cousin, Princess Grilli—or at least so she said, for she has 
very devoted young admirers, the Marchesa, and old Prim- 
arosa wears more than one pair of horns—came back home 
unexpectediy the other day. And where did she find her ras- 
cal of a husband but in the bathroom with Ansola Spira, 
splashing in the porphyry bath. She, the little Marchesa, 
kicked up a terrible row. Said she would report Primarösa 
to Prince Rospigliosi, the Commander of His Holiness’s 
Guards, and have the Marchese cashiered. Poor Primarosa 
had to eat humble pie, notwithstanding that he is atrociously 
jealous.” 

Mr. Bern shook with a feeble, alarming laugh. 

“And Prince Nevidof,” Count Spalda went on. “Do you 
' know that he has quite given up his old habits of mysterious 
seclusion? He has a fleet of motorcars and runs all over the 
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place, mingling with all the youngest and gayest sets. Takes 
them up to his famous villa at Rocca Romana for the highest 
Jinks. Has baccara parties there almost every week. He’s 
beginning again a new youth, I tell you, like dozens of others 
who some years ago used to think that they were getting old.” 
4 Mrs. Bern had to call the count away, after a while, fear- 
ing that his prolonged visit might prove tiring to the patient. 
When he had taken leave of Mr. Bern, and came into 
the sittingroom, Count Spalda was wiping his eyes. 

He talked to Julian about England. He had only once 
been to London, for three days, What a wonderful country! 
He spoke of England, of the English, reverentially, as of a 
superior, quasi-divine race. 

“We are only peasants. We are nothing at all,” he said. 
“People come to Italy only to look at antiquities. Antiqui- 
ties, that's what we are. Rome—nothing but ruins. They 
should have machines, factories. If I had my way, Td pull 
down the Colosseum and all those confounded ruins, and 
build factories.” He lamented that Italy should be embroiled 
in that triple alliance with the “Tedeschi.” “No good can 
‚ come of it. We should obviously be in alliance with Eng- 

land,” he said. He would tell Pippo to look Julian up. Pippo 
was in the army. 


Now that his father appeared to be out of immediate 
danger, a heavy sense of futility came over Julian. He found 
himself at a loose end. It was no use now Teturning to Cam- 
bridge. It seemed to him as if there were nothing profitable 
to do. He wrote gloomy, despondent letters to Pallier, to Sir 
Anthony Fisher. He wrote chatty, unimportant letters to Syl- 
via. How could he have written to her otherwise? When 
there was a tacit defensive barrier, there could be no real 
opening up of one’s being. He spent long hours keeping 
his father company, reading to him Morley’s Life of Glad- 
stone, a book which had been for the last two years Mr. 
Bern’s constant companion. 

Julian had felt at first a keen, though not unmixed, pleas- 
ure in revisiting familiar scenes from which he seemed to 
have been absent so long. But the old feelings could not be 
recaptured, and he realised how large a part of that which 
had at one time afforded him exultant joy had been due to 
something within himself that had now vanished or changed, 
and which no mere sight could restore. All the altered ap- 
pearances which he noted, the new constructions, the streets 
cut through old torn-down quarters, the new bridge over the 

" Tiber, the modernisations, the electric light, the automobile 
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traffic, seemed incongruous, and jarred upon his memories. 

He took Viola once to a reception at the British embassy 
at Porta Pia. The aggregation of people uncomfortably 
dressed, talking with much cerebral effort to strangers seemed 
as stupid as those artificial ruins in the garden of the Villa 
Torlonia—artificial ruins in Rome, within a stone’s throw of 
the therm& of Diocletian! Of all people, Julian came upon 
Mrs. Koe-Billings and her husband, who were in Rome 
on a Cook’s ticket. He had to enquire about the baby, which 
had been left behind in Cambridge and was disturbed with 
teething. The Billingses had, in fact, fled for an indispensable 
holiday from the young creature’s unceasing clamor. Viola 
was more deeply interested in the unknown baby than in 
Mr. Koe-Billing’s views on the mass in B flat of Pergolese 
which he had heard in the Sistine Chapel. The masses of 
Palestrina and Orlando Lasso, and the psalms of Marcello, 
he explained, came nearer to the perfection of Sebastian 
Bach than the utterly pagan music of Pergolese and Rossini, 
which it was downright sacrilege to allow to be associated 
with the liturgy. But Bach had more the spirit of the old Gre- 
gorian chant, the pure, anonymous music of the Church, 
Even the music of Jomelli, Porpora, Carissimi, and Durante, 
was profane. 

“Do you wish to stay, Vie?” Julian asked his sister after 
a while. 

“No, let us go home,” Viola said. 


Julian came upon old friends. Pippo Spalda looked him 
up. Julian hardly recognised the elegant lieutenant, with his 
high, braided kepi, his black curled moustache, and blue 
toga. It seemed unbelievable that this swaggering carpet sol- 
dier and he, Julian, had once been comrades. Pippo was 
bright and cheery. When Julian recalled old incidents, that 
battle with grapes at the villa, their early morning walks in 
the Campagna, Pippo laughed. He had quite forgotten. He said 
he would put Julian up for his club. 

One morning, as Julian was looking over some old books at 
a dealer’s in the Borgo San Spirito, Bendito Palentani came up 
to him. He was on his way to the Vatican library. His ap- 
pearance was more ecclesiastical than ever, his thin lips 
wearing the unctuous smile of the priest under a large nose 
flushed with indigestion. He had long since become con- 
vinced of the errors of Renan, and had returned into the 
bosom of the Church. 

“Ah, my old Saxon friend! How appropriate that I should 
meet you in the Schola Saxonum,” he said. 
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“As usual your erudition is lost upon the swinish ears of 
my ignorance,” Julian said. “You have the advantage of 
me.” 

“Why, this is the Burg of the Saxons, don’t you know, the 
oldest foreign colony founded in the Eternal City,” Bendito 
explained. And he went on rattling off his history. The An- 
glo-Saxons, he said, had been the eldest sons of Mother 
Church on better grounds than the French. Was not their hos- 
tel there and their church, San Spirito in Sassia, and a little 
further San Michele in Sassia, that is to say, in Saxony? All 
the old Saxon kings had come there and many of them died 
there; Caedwell of Wessex, and Ina, and Conrad of Mercia, 
Caedwulf and Ethelwulf, and King Canute. King Canute in 
Rome! laughed Julian to himself. Was it there he sought 
to arrest the tide? Or did he hand over his job to the Holy 
See in perpetuity, the arrester of tides? And there was a 
King of Caledonia too, a certain Macbeth, who came here for 
the peace of his conscience burdened with heavy guilt. 

They strolled on towards the Piazzo Rusticucci. Old Mr. 
North, Palentani told Julian, was dead. Signor Collini, or rath- 
er Commendatore Collini, was now conducting the Instituto 
Internazionale North.” The wind was scattering the spray 
from the fountains on the great square. The very sight of the 
huge, insolent building, dominating not the hill and Rome 
alone, but the world, called up a wave of impatience in 
Julian. It was an insult to human reason, to sanity, to all 
honesty, that arrogant pile of plunder, the defiant apotheosis 
of unreason, brow-beating mankind in the twentieth century. 
No, the world could not be in any respect accounted sane 
which tolerated, which bowed to, that arrogant thing. 

“] am going in for a few moments,” Bendito said. “Will 
you come?” 

They entered the vast marble hall of mysteries, tawdry in 
its opulence. Bendito genuflected and crossed himself with 
holy water, smiling as he rose at Julian’s hardly concealed 
disgust. At the statue of Saint Peter, people, peasants, wom- 
en, were kissing the atrophied foot of the idol, which seemed 
to embody the sudden collapse of art in the fourth century 
into barbarism. Some wiped the polished brass with- their 
handkerchiefs before applying their lips to it. 

- “Do they ever wash it with a disinfectant?” Julian asked. 
“They ought to, ought they not?” Bendito said, and he 
went up to the statue and bent over the stump of its foot. 

“Have I not heard some tale about Christians refusing to 
make the gesture of worship to idols?” Julian said to Ben- 


‚dito. 
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But the Italian kept his smile. “Caro mio,” he said, “all 
tradition is bound to be encrusted with all sorts of queer 
accretions. Not the tradition of the Church alone. Don’t you 
do a thousand things every day and every moment, which 
if you stopped to think about them would appear just as 
foolish as the gesture seems to you? You don’t get angry 
about the thousand formal gestures which the tradition of 
our manners requires you to do. Is it more absurd to kiss 
an ancient symbol than a lady’s hand?” 

Julian was about to answer. There were not the same 
implications in the traditional gestures which Palentani’s soph- 
istry compared. But he shrugged his shoulders. It was foolish 
to argue. ; 

Across the Clementine chapel, a procession was passing 
from the choir to the sacristy of the canons. The officiant car- 
dinal passed slowly, the train of his robes borne by two aco- 
lytes. A third walked backward, swinging a censer. Julian 
looked with a smile. As he passed, the cardinal glanced up. 
For a fraction of a second their eyes met. It was Cardinal 
Calpurni. A dark flash shot from his eyes. In that quarter of 
a second, Julian threw the challenge of his defiance to all the 
powers of unreason. 


He came upon Alberto Corn&s at the Circolo Circeo, where 
Pippo had introduced Julian to his friends, a foppish, idling 
crowd mostly. Alberto was little changed. His cultivated mus- 
cles, clad with quiet elegance, were even more magnificent 
than when he had known him. He lived in the Via Sistina. 
His apartment revealed on a princely scale, but with no 
fastuousness or overcrowding, the choice tastes which Julian 
had noted in Corn&s’s hotel room at Viareggio. His study, can- 
vas-grey and almost bare, with sparing decorations of autum- 
nal sprays, shelves of old oak with parchment-bound volumes, 
an exquisite torso from the mausoleum of Augustus, a 
few engravings of Dürer, and two precious drawings of Da 
Vinci, looking out restfully over the trees of the Villa Borghese 
and the. distant Sabine Hills. A long refectory table served as 
his desk. 

“Is. not Rome perfectly restful®”” Cornes said, opening 
the window wide, lovingly, to admit the still, tepid air. “I 
have travelled a good deal. But I am glad to have my home 
in Rome. The other cities, Paris, London, Berlin, New York, 
are busy. Busy with what? With the cut-throat strife for pelf, 
with contests of vanity, of empty ostentation. Money and 
vanıty are their values, values which grind down fretting 
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lives. Here I make my own values, my own world, ex- 
actly as I please.” 

“You are lucky,” Julian said. 

“Yes, I am tremendously lucky,” said Cornes. “My 
great-aunt, Countess Bragadini, left me a considerable for- 
tune. I do not use one-third of it. I have very pleasant rela- 
tions with men and with women, all the more pleasant 
because I do not permit myself to become deeply involved 
in such relations. I do not let them trespass upon my life. 
People do that merely because they are weak and desire to 
lean upon some one. They usually lean their lives upon 
some other life weaker than their own, with the usual result 
which follows from leaning on an inadequate support: both 
collapse. I have no ambition. Ambition makes one depen- 
dent upon others. I write a good deal, I draw a little. It 
delights me. Doubtless I could derive gratifications of vani- 
ty from those occupations. But why should I? If I cared at 
all for gratifications of vanity and ambition, for the misap- 
prehension of fools, which is called fame, it would destroy 
the delight which I derive from doing those things.” 

He showed Julian some volumes luxuriously printed, poems, 
essays. Glancing through some of the pages, Julian perceived 
a quality that could challenge the most exalted reputations. 
But Cornes only laughed at the notion of subjecting what 
pleased him to the judgment of every fool. 

“Were I to do anything so idiotic, the creative power 
which gives me joy would either be destroyed by turning 
sour with irritation at uncompromising stupidity or by the 
desire to please others than myself. I have no vanity, no 
ambition, and no morals. I live. Vanity, ambition, and morals 
prevent people from living.” 

“Oh, I know what you are thinking,” he went on as Julian 
looked dubiousiy at him. “That I am a disgustingly selfish 
swine. No, you need not protest. I am utterly selfish. I shall 
cIy peccavi when you have shown me an intelligible reason 
why I should not be. Or when you have shown me anyone 
who is not. Weak people lean upon others, seeking their ap- 
proval, their admiration, their love, and hypocritically call 
that being unselfish. The men of the Italian Renaissance as- 
sured their independence by brute force, mostly, and you, if 
I remember rightly, call them blackguards. In our demo- 
cratic days, it is not so easy as it was then to defend our- 
selves by force. We use other and more subtle means. 
But their purpose is the same. If the Malatestas and the 
Baglioni were blackguards, so are we. If we are not, neither 
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Alberto’s bark was worse than his bite. It was after all, 
Julian thought, a question of words. Did not Sylvia Chantry 
talk in much the same manner about the value she set on 
her independence? Did not he, himself, stand in perpetual 
self-defence against a world which sought to control his very 
thoughts? Did they, any of them, know what they meant 
by “independence?”” Were they not all dependent upon the 
heritage of culture, of ideas? The only independence lay in 
the validity of that culture, of those ideas, in the critical 
power of testing that validity. 

He introduced Corn&s to Martin, whom he had looked up. 
From Viola, Julian had learned that the painter now occu- 
pied a studio on the top floor of the Farnese palace. A 
manservant answered the door, and Julian was shown into a 
suite of rooms adorned with old brocades and tapestries, an- 
tique furniture and weapons. He at first scarcely recognised 
his old drawing master, very spruce in a velvet smoking 
jacket, striped worsted trousers, and white spats over his 
patent-leather shoes. 

The painter threw up his arms at the sight of Julian, 
greeting him joyfully. He dismissed the model who was dis- 
playing her sleek flesh on the throne, and brought out a de- 
canter of sherry. Julian offered his congratulations on the 
prosperity of Martin’s appearance and surroundings. Martin, 
having lit a pipe—not the foul old cherry familiar to Julian, 
but a richly colored meerschaum—spoke with some gravity. 
It was to Julian, indirectly, he said that he owed the change. 
The Duchess of Friedland had with effortless ease launched 
the painter. She had obtained for him a command to paint 
Queen Helena, and thenceforth Martin had been over- 
whelmed with fashionable sitters who craved to see them- 
selves depicted by his brush. 

“Of course it has done me no good, not in any real 
sense. Oh yes, it is all very nice,” he said, waving a hand 
In response to Julian’s incipient protest, “but it is, like 
everything else, the price of prostitution.” Martin strolled over 
to an easel and drew aside the curtain of green silk from 
the picture of a dark woman, her heiratic face, like that of 
an oriental queen from the palace of Khorsabad, poised 
in hard, cold triumph and barbaric opulence, cleverly sug- 
gested by an apparent chaos of color, raw patches of pig- 
ment which rendered the scintillation of gems. 

“That, for instance,” said Martin, “ought, were it done 
quite honestly, to say something like this: ‘I am a wholly ob- 
jectionable and contemptible female, filled with nothing but 
vulgarity, vanity, greed, dull cunning, and insolence, who have 
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sold my pelvis, functionally deranged by superstition, and my 
buttocks overnourished by idleness, to an aged moneylender 
not greatly interested, who uses me as a decorative man- 
nikin whereon to hang advertisements of the reserves of 
capital he peddles. Iam a disgusting piece of dishonest goods, 
and I ought to be soundly whipped.’ Well, you see, I have 
to disguise the truth.” 

“Not altogether,” Julian smiled. “I quite recognise Baroness 
Rubinstein.” 

“Ah, you know the creature?” Martin said carelessiy. “Well, 
that is not exactly the way I should choose to paint her. But 
one has to prostitute oneself more or less. That is properly 
the only trade in the world. It is a huge whoreshop.” 

Julian laughed at the painter’s incontinence of speech. 
“You are too much of a philosopher to be an artist, Mr. 
Martin,” he said. 

“Nonsense. Don’t talk such nonsense, my boy,” the painter 
almost flared. “No one can be an artist who is not a philoso- 
pher. Any work of art has a meaning, hasn’t it? Else one 
might as well be a housepainter. And it is the meaning which 
makes the difference between a picture and a splash of paint, 
a book and printed paper. Oh, I know all the nonsense that 
some people are talking about paint for paint’s sake, words 
for words’ sake. That’s only because they can’t find a mean- 
ing in things, their brains being put out of commission by 
muddles and superstitions. It’s only the pretext of the fox 
that’s lost its tail.” Then, laughing, after tossing down a glass 
of sherry— “But you are right,” he went on. “T’'m too— well, 
intellectualised. One can’t help it. One is compelled to fight 
for one’s life against stupidity. So one drifts into intelligence. 
And, of course, it’s foolish. The only thing to be done is to 
have a good time, and one can’t be intelligent and have a 
good time. Impossible. In order to have a good time one 
must be unintelligent. So, so, it’s all there is to be done now- 
adays—to have a good time— with the wages of prostitution. 
All there is to do in a mad world dancing the dance of 
death.” He stood by the window whence a cool breeze 
came from the Tiber. It looked over the Via Giulia to the 
‚Janiculum, with Saint Peter and Saint Angelo against the 
slaty blue sky luminously tender. 

Cornes had become an enthusiastic motorist. He drove about 
the campagna in a huge Panhard-Levassor. It was strange to 
go over for lunch or supper to places which Julian remem- 
bered as distant goals of whole day’s excursions. Time and 
space were becoming trivialised. With Cornes he would leave 
‘the Circolo Circeo to wander awhile in the woods by Lake 
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Nemi, or in some battered castle of the Savelli, or in a 
Byzantine monastery by Grottaferrata, or Subiaco. The Mid- 
die Ages were at the door of what termed itself modern 
civilisation. Corn&s retailed the picturesque legends with which 
he was familiar. Here the monk Benedict retired with his 
sister Scholastica to emulate the austerities of the anchorities 
of Egypt, dwelling in a cave and cultivating thorn bushes 
wherewith to castigate the flesh. But Satan, in the form of 
a certain luxurious priest, Florentius, who dwelt across the 
valley in the nymphaeum of the villa built by Nero, left 
him no peace. He sent over seven courtesans to tempt the 
holy monk, who had to yield, vanquished, and flee in ig- 
nominious retreat to Monte Cassino to found the mother 
house of the learned Benedictines. 

“How sensuous was Christian asceticism!” said Corn&s, 
“The old Paganism was never really conquered by Chris- 
tianity. Saint Francis of Assisi, when he visited this place, 
miraculously transformed the briars of Saint Benedict into 
rose bushes.” 

At times they would haunt the taverns of the Trastevere 
and the Regola, where the food was spiced with garlic, the 
wine sharp, the company plebeian. That plebs of the Third 
Rome was still singularly reminiscent of its ancestral stock, 
the heaving servile throng that had borne the weight of 
imperial opulence, and shaken it at last from its shrugging 
shoulders to ruin. 

Cornes and Martin liked to engage in talk with the black- 
eyed men, to overcome their sullen distrust of the signori. It 
was ever, when they opened their minds, the same blind 
hatred of established power, the fierce rage against the rich 
and their minions. 

“Politics are for fools,” one dark-eyed bricklayer said. 
They had met him in an inn of the Via del Biscione. “What 
difference is it to us what government rules? They are all 
the same. The third Rome, the second Rome, the first Rome 
—as like to one another as chickpeas. Pope, Prime Minister, 
or President, what does it matter? There are only two sorts, 
the rich and the poor.” His black eyes flashed. “To pay back 
the scoundrels in some of their coin, and see them squirm 
—that’s the only politics that can give joy. And it’s worth 
the galleys.” 

Nothing but blind hate, thirst for revenge. 

“But what answer are you to make?” Julian asked. “The 
old answer of the Church, patience, humility, resignation?” 

“The slave morality,” Cornes said. 

“The morality devised by masters, rather, for the use of 
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slaves,” Martin corrected. “But the slaves no longer accept 
it. I doubt whether they have ever accepted it, even the early 
Christians, who were people like those we see here. The 
coming destruction of the whole thing in fire and ruin, that’s 
what primitive Christianity meant to them. It was still the 
dominant idea of Christianity right through the Dark Ages, 
the Day of Wrath, the Doomsday pictured upon all their 
walls, from the Campo Santo of Pisa to the frescoes of Sig- 
norelli at Orvieto and of Michelangelo in the Sistine. Dies 
Irae, the Day of Wrath, when the sheep should be divided 
from the goats, the poor and the rich. It haunted primitive 
Christianity as it haunted Dante. That was what it really 
meant, primitive Christianity—to toss the oppressors to hell- 
fire. It is all a fable, the tale of primitive meekness and 
martyrdom. The primitive Christians set fire to Rome, as the 
anarchists today are throwing bombs.” 

They had dropped into the Greek Cafe in the Condotti. A 
crowd of journalists, artists, and loungers vociferated over 
their vermouth or coffee, amid the acrid smoke of Tuscan 
eigars. Cornes came upon acquaintances. Some were disputing 
over D’Annunzio’s new book, Forse che Si, Forse che Nö. 

“Gabriele suffers from an incurable verbal gleet,” one man 
said. “It flows, unintermittently, and what does it amount to? 
Has it any bearing upon anything that is vital and real to 
anyone? It is the misfortune of our Italian tongue that it is 
too sonorously musical. It is not difficult to play music upon 
it—mere music, intoxicating, but signifying little. 


Deh fosti tu men bella, or almen piü forte. 


Now take some of the writers of other nations, the Rus- 
sians, for instance, Gogol, whose centenary they are celebrat- 
ing. I can’t read their barbaric idiom, of course. I dare say 
it is a horrible, unpronounceable gibberish. But, corpo di 
Bacco, you get something more than mere words.” 

Cornes took up the defence of pure art. “There is such a 
thing as art. Art and meaning are two different things. You 
don’t ask for more than music from music,” he said. 

“You are an zsthete, Alberto,” the other said. “You can 
have your own opinion about music, but literature is not 
music. Words have a meaning. If you ask merely music from 
words, you’re misusing them. If you want music disembodied 

‘of meaning, you should take up a fiddle, not a pen. And, 
per Bacco, this is no time to fiddle either with words or 
thoughts.” 2 R 
, He spoke of the parlous state of the country, which was 
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trying to emulate the military power of the great nations 
without their resources, and was sinking into deeper and 
deeper economic quagmires; of the intolerable burdens of tax- 
ation weighing mostly upon the workers and the poor; of 
the growing despair and revolt, the incompetence and cor- 
ruption of the politicians. Doctrines of anarchy and violence 
were more than ever gaining favor among the exasperated 
workers, whose means of subsistence were cut down to the 
bone in order to provide armaments and dividends. 

A bullet-headed, bony-faced journalist, short in the legs, 
was holding forth with theatrical gestures. 

“Without strong leadership, violence is futile folly,” he 
was saying. “The single rod snaps at a touch. Lashed into a 
solid bundle, like the fasces of the Roman lictors, the power 
of the workers, which is now being frittered away, would 
wrest the instruments of production from the grip of the 
exploiters.” 

Julian made there a strange encounter. With the journalist 
—-who was the editor of the socialist paper Avanti, a certain 
Mussolini—was a man who was introduced as Signor Hirsch, 
and who was no other than Chevarek, whom Julian had last 
come upon in London as Mr. Ogonin. The Russian recognised 
Julian and greeted him with a friendly nod. He had been 
translating, the Italian journalist mentioned, for his journal, 
some articles from the Russian-/skra. Chevarek spoke fairly 
good Italian. 

“Leadership of the workers is only possible,” he said, 
“when it is completely identified with the interests of the 
workers in the class war. All other leadership is treason. The 
workers have no more dangerous enemies than their friends, 
those friends whose desire is to ignore the state of class war, 
to reconcile the workers’ interests with those of their bour- 
geois exploiters. So long as there is compromise there can 
be no true leadership.” 

The Italian journalist signified his assent. 

“We are fighting for the power of the workers,” he said. 

The Russian had an amused smile. 

“You are fighting, caro mio, for the power of Benito Mus- 
solini,” he said. - 

Shortly after he left. 

Martin had already gone home. Cornes had an appointment 
at a meeting of the automobile association. They had to 
confirm the entries of the Italian competitors for the cup of 
Prince Henry of Prussia. 

Julian strolled out into the clear, warm night. In the Corso, 
revellers came out of the cafes and restaurants, talking and 
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laughing. Luxuriousiy dressed cocottes stepped with young 
men ın evening clothes into a large car, as he passed 
Fagiano’s. Before the cafes, boys were calling the late edi- 
tions with the details of King Edward’s death. Queen 
Alexandra, who had been in Italy, had reached Buckingham 
Palace just in time to be at the bedside. Julian and his 
mother had feared the effect which the news might have 
had on Mr. Bern. Strolling on, Julian found himself at the 
Piazza Venezia, encumbered with scaffoldings for the re- 
moval of the Palazzetto. In the dark streets by the forum of 
Trajan, all was now quiet and deserted. He walked along the 
Via Alessandrina, and stood among the silent ruins, black 
against the Juminous starlit sky. 
A fancy prompted him to enter the Colosseum. He groped 
up the dark vomitory, the disrupted, but still massive, tiers. 
Despite all the trivialisation of trite sentiments and common- 
places, the awful impressiveness of the place remained. There 
was no moon. The great funnel lay dark, silent, deserted. The 
arches stood out against the clear starlight. Castor and Pol- 
lux sparkled above, and a little below them Aldebaran, blood 
red. Near by, flaming in the starfields, the great comet—Hal- 
ley’s comet, trailed its tail of fire. Julian recalled that the 
meteor had made one of its appearances at the battle of 
Hastings, when the first King of England had won his throne. 
Another of its apparitions had been during the reign of Nero, 
shortly after the burning of Rome, some years before the 
Colosseum had been built. Yet by comparison with most 
human structures, the gigantic Flavian circus belonged almost 
to the same order of duration as the celestial meteor. Crum- 
bling, skeletal, carious, like that world of Christendom that 
. was coeval with it, it yet stood, awful as when the fumes of 
blood rose from its arena, under the stars. The power of 
Rome, the cradle of the European world, was embodied in 
the vast pleasure house of its people—its power and its 
cruelty and essential barbarism. It endured as the monstrous, 
eruel world endured, decayed, inwardly crumbling, yet mas- 
sive, defying destruction. 

To Julian it seemed somewhat futile, all the talk he had 
been hearing, of social reform, of social revolution. He could 
share the fury, the indignation against the blatant, insolent 
 injustice. Had he not felt exasperated by the mendacities of 
which it was compacted, that structure which the Christians 
had called “the Beast,” and which now called itself Christen- 
dom? But what could mere forces of revolt avail against it? 
The “class war” of which the Russian had been talking a while 
‚ago. Had it not been going on for some three thousand years, 
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that sullen war between masters and slaves? Yet was anything 
really changed? It stood, the servile state, the Roman-born 
Christian state, the Beast, even as the Flavian amphitheatre 
stood, carious but imperishable. 

There were murmurs of voices in the dark arena. Some 
other visitors. The sound stopped. Presently, on the tiers of 
travertine, Julian heard steps. A man approached. Julian 
saw his face in the light reflected from the spangled sky. It 
was Chevarek. The man addressed him in a jocular voice. 

‘“Meditating upon the ruin of empires, Mr. Bern?” he said, 
as he came near. 

“On the contrary,” said Julian. “I was rather meditating 
upon their desolating endurance.” 

“They do sometimes seem to be atrociously stable,” Cheva- 
rek said. “Like that comet which is rushing at over a hun- 
dred miles a second and looks as if it were stuck there 
immovable.” He rolled a cigarette, and lighting it, sat down on 
the worn stone. 

“You believe that your revolution in Russia will overthrow 
Tzardom?” Julian asked. 

“I don’t believe it, I know it,” said Chevarek. “The his- 
torical process is as inevitable as the path of that comet 
toward the sun.” 

“The historical process? What do you mean? Why, the 
same class war, as you call it, went on in ancient Athens. 
Here in Rome, Tiberius Gracchus held almost the same lan- 
guage as you revolutionists do. And yet the whole thing 
goes on, and your social revolution seems to be no nearer 
today than it was two thousand years ago.” 

The Russian smiled tolerantly, not answering at once. 

“You talk of Greece and Rome,” he said at length. 
“You have been bred in the tradition of Greek and Roman 
culture. I am only a peasant, a mujik. I managed to pick 
up some fragments of all that at the Jesuit college, at Kiev, 
and afterwards at Lausanne. But that bourgeois culture 
knows no more concerning the historic process than the slaves 
who exterminated one another in the arena there for the en- 
tertainment and for the security of their exploiters—as they 
do today.” He talked on. “Our peasants in Russia, they too 
were angry; they knew that-they worked and starved, that 
the black bread was often not fit to eat, while the barin 
gorged on caviar and meat.. But they did not know against 
whom or what to be angry, what to curse. They cursed the 
. god of the papa, who was clearly hand in hand with the 
barin and the police, and they sought out the old pagan 
gods of the starubriadsi, or the gods of the khlisti, or the 
scoptsi, or the baptists, who promised them the ‘truth.’ For 
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the ‘truth’ to them did not mean what you bourgeois philoso- 
phers understand by the term. It meant knowing who or what 
was the cause of all the suffering and the injustice—a better 
definition than those of your traditional culture. And when, on 
market days, the peasants heard us who spoke to them 
on the open square or in the vodka shops, brightly painted 
like churches and whores to draw them and drug their 
minds, they understood that they heard the truth—that it 
was not God or fate or any other scapegoat of bourgeois 
ideology, but the barini, and the moskali, and the Tzar, and 
the bourgeoisie, and the whole fabric built to keep 
the poor toiling while others enjoyed the fruits of their 
labor, which was the real cause of suffering and wrong. They 
understood that no one could win justice except themselves 
guided by those who understood the truth and had nothing 
to lose by understanding it. When I was in prison, after we 
had tried to set fire to the barin’s house, the peasants 
gathered, one market day, before the gate, and broke in, 
while the commissar and the guards had to look on, power- 
less. I escaped. It was my first university, the prison. 
We met weary professional men, students, lawyers, and got 
books in colored paper covers, tied together with yellow cord, 
which were smuggled in with the food by our friends from 
the outside. I wandered, sheltered by comrades in the iavki, 
. where the revolution was being organised. Later I went to 
Switzerland, to the central committee of the party, where Vla- 
dimir Ilich thought that I could be of most use in the organisa- 
tion of the revolutionary literature which we issue there and 
smuggle to Russia for distribution among the workers and 
peasants. I have been sent here to found cells of the Party. 
Italy, plundered by the speculators and politicians, ground 
down by the militarists, was thought rotten-ripe for the social 
revolution. But the tradition of anarchism, of blind individual 
violence is as yet too strong among the Italian workers and 
. peasants.” 

It seemed strange to Julian to be sitting there in the 
night talking to the man who, on the first occasion of his 
meeting him, had inspired such a fear among the inmates 
of the Villa Rosa, who had sent a Cossack to protect him 
against the dangerous character. He seemed human enough 
as he sat there smoking and pouring forth unasked-for 
confidences. 5 

“But did you not yourself contemplate. individual violence? 
"Why were you at Viareggio?”’ he asked. 

"Kostia’s brows knitted. “I thought only of revenge, when 

I escaped. Aviuta, my wife, had died in prison from typhus, 
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My sister, Munia, who had worked..in Moscow, nursing 
comrades wounded by the Cossacks of Serge Romanof and the 
soldiers of the Tzar and the Black Hundred, was sent to 
Siberia. Anyone in my place would have thirsted for revenge. 
If you knew...if you knew what I have endured.” 

“] have heard something of it,” said Julian. 

“Ah, you have heard? Your friend...she told you. Greg- 
orie Nevidof brought his young neices, your friend the bar- 
inia and her sister, to gloat over the spectacle of naked 
flesh quivering under the whip, to gloat even as did the 
Romans who watched from the very place where we are 
sitting men and women thrown naked to the beasts.” 

Kostia’s fist clenched. Julian rose, disturbed. The other 
rose too, thinking Julian wished to leave. Under the dark 
arches, Julian asked, to break the silence: 

“You are staying in Italy?” 

“For the present, probably,” Kostia said with a shrug. 
“We do not know from one day to the other where we shall 
be. I shall have to find some work, some translation or sec- 
retarial work. I can always manage to live on the two rou- 
bles a week the party allows me, but the party funds are 
getting low.” 


They parted on reaching the open space by the arch of 
Constantine, 


At the late afternoon hour when the lowering sun set 
ablaze the windows of the dome of Saint Peter and the 
cypresses of Monte Mario, Julian would stroll on the Pincio, 
where he would generally find Pippo and his friends of the 
Circolo Circeo. In accordance with immemorial wont, Ro- 
man society drove or sauntered on the Hill of Gardens, dis- 
playing itself and gazing at the spectacle of which it was a 
part. A military band played by the obelisk of Antonius. The 
old equipages and powdered footmen had given place to the 
new luxury of cars, except for the occasional turn-out of 
some codino nobleman still living in a past age, or of 
some prince of the Church. Instead of observing the sump- 
tuous liveries and high-stepping pairs, people noted with the 
vanity of the new fashionable expertness the bonnets of the 
cars, the polished Rolls, the Mercedes. The old-world Rome 
of the eighteenth century, the little world of intriguing clerics 
and petty nobles, endeavored somewhat pathetically to keep 
‚ up its pomps in the twentieth century. 

Seminarists from the Propaganda, with various-colored sash- 
es over their black or red cassocks, according to their na- 
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tionalities, passed by, treading the leaves that fluttered down 
from the sere fronds of the trees. 

In a luxurious Daimler a dark elegant woman passed 
with a young man. 

“Do you remember T&a Neroni?” Pippo said. “She is 
now the Duchess of Anticastro. And that’s her brother San- 
dro with her.” 

“Morituri te salutant,” Julian said to Corne&s, leaning back 
with his elbows on the worn marble of the balustrade above 
the Piazza del Popolo, as he watched the old social pageant. 
“Your old papal nobility with their old-fashioned wealth, 
their villas and vines and turnips, can’t stand up against the 
new wealth of machinery, manufactures, and financial spec- 
ulation, can they?” 

“True,” said Corne&s, “They can’t even afford those cars, 
most of them, you know. The cars are killing them off. See 
there, in that Rolls Royce. It’s the Duchess of Agromonte. 
Was a Miss Gudger. The descendants of the Duke Nativo 
d’Agromonte, who stood up against Cxsar Borgia, can’t hold 
out against Mr. Gibson B. Gudger, of Toledo, Ohio. Farming 
machinery and tractors.”- 

“Well, we’re making as big a show as ever on our mort- 
gages,” said Pippo. “Why should we save? Why should 
we not have a good time?” 

“Why not? And having a good time means always, in the 
last resort, the same thing, doesn’t it?” Corn&s said. “On the 
very spot where we are now standing, Messalina celebrated 
her orgies.” - 

The cars glided past with their freights of elegance, silk 
sunshades sifting the golden sunlight. The young men com- 
mented, unfolding the chronicle of scandal. 

“There goes Germana Pettori with her sister, Renata di 
Pufizzo,” said Pippo. “They spent the summer at Capri with 
two Argentinian tango dancers. Used to go to Pompeii to 
study from the paintings in the Iupanars the patterns for their 
‚evening diversions.” 

“At last, do you see? There’s that rascal De Gallicis with 
the Princess Olofra Frigo. He had a run at baccara. Her 
. price is a hundred thousand lire,” Corn&s commented. 

“Silvio Romano is always with his sister, the Countess 
‚Platen-Scimiano. They say...” Pippo made a vague gesture. 


At the Argentina, where Julian had gone with Cornss, the 
Duchess of Anticastro was in a box with Count and Countesg 
Osio. She caught sight of Julian and Cornes. After the first 
act of Madama Butterly, when the blue-jowled Sicilian tenor 
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wearing a blond wig had been married to the portly Mil- 
anese Geisha, T&a beckoned Julian-and Alberto to her box. 
Dark and tall, she had grown into a very attractive and 
elegant woman. Her somewhat bored, disdainful manner, 
scarcely ever ruffled by the ripple of a smile, was more pro- 
foundly lascivious than the cheap vivacity of a common vamp. 
She had a languid way of raising slowly her thickly lashed 
eyelids. 

"She asked Julian about Viola. “I have not seen her for 
ages,” she said. “We seem to have moved in quite different 
ceircles. And you, I have not seen you since Viareggio, I 
think,” she said, with a glance full of allusiveness. “And 
what has become of the beautiful princess?” she asked. 

“I believe Princess Hruzof is at Cannes,” Julian said, on 
his guard. 

“Ah, of course,” Countess Osio put in, leaning over to- 
ward Julian, “you know Daria and Prince Gregorie.” Her 
leathery neck reminded him of a gnu. “Prince Nevidof is 
‘dining with me next Thursday. You will come, will you 
not? And you too, Alberto?” 

“You have been to the Villa Nevidof?” T&a asked Julian. 
“No? Oh, you must go. We are often there, Carla and 
Sandro, and I. You remember Carla San Giusto? She mar- 
ried an English stockbroker, a Mr. Simpson. We have great 
fun. Sandro won twelve thousand lire at baccara some weeks 
ago.” 

Cio-Cio-San and Susuki musically discussed an unpleasant 
situation. Julian, seated behind the Duchess of Anticastro, 
Contemplated the pattern of the dark down on her back and 
shoulder-blades. 

When they left the theatre, it had come on to rain heav- 
ily, and in the confusion of the rush for cars, parting salutes 
were hurried and informal. Countess Osio called out to Jul- 
ian from under the porter’s green umbrella as she stepped 
into her limousine, reminding him of her invitation. 

Cornes and Julian took a taximeter. The colonnade of the 
Pantheon of Agrippa, spouting like a fountain, was reflected 
in the streaming pavement. They stopped at the Piazza Sciar- 
ra before the brightly lit Anglo-American Bar, crowded with 
men who had taken refuge from the downpour. 

While they were having high-balls, Sandro Neroni came 
up, hilarious, having recognised Julian. He was with some 
men and two ladies of the ballet from the Constanzi. 

“We are having supper at Fagiano’s, You must come with 
us. You must really. I have ordered a private room. Maggia 
and Ardita are already in the liveliest spirit,” he said. 
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Sandro himself was already fairly lively. Julian felt tired. 
The Signorinas did not greatly interest him. He resisted San- 
dro’s insistence and Alberto’s, who accepted the invitation, 
and, the rain having nearly stopped, he took a cab home. 


Corn&s brought Julian in his car to the Palazzo Osio, 
in the Via del Tritone. When they had pulled up in the 
court, and Julian and Corn&s had stepped out, the chauffeur 
to whom Alberto gave some final instructions about calling 
‚for them, had some trouble in turning the car in the narrow 
space. A closed limousine which had come up just behind 
them had to back to make way while Corn&s’s chauffeur, none 
too expert, mancauyred backwards and forwards before he 
could get the car turned and clear the gates. While the foot- 
man was taking their hats and coats, Baroness Rubinstein 
stepped out with much fuss from the limousine, addressing 
angry remarks to the man who was holding the door open 
for ‘her. She was furious at the delay and obstruction 
caused by Corn&s’s car, and when Julian, turning round as 
he began to follow the footman up the stairs, bowed to her, 
she, still frowning with indignation, answered his salute with 
a curt nod. 

Countess Osio received the two young men, with much af- 
fable display of gold teeth. Seated on a chesterfield by the 
fireplace, Prince Nevidof was talking to the Duke of Peretola, 
. as they entered. He sprang up and hurried towards Julian 

with a demonstrative affability which took Julian by surprise. 
The prince’s moods and manners were often capricious and 
 unexpected; at times gruff and supercilious to the point of 
rudeness, he would at other times display, for no apparent 
reason, an inordinate solicitude toward an acquaintance 
"who seemed to have little claim to ceremonious eivility on. 
his part. Leaving the Duke of Peretola standing behind him, 
the prince was holding Julian’s hand and enquiring after 
his father and his mother, when Baroness Rubinstein en- 
tered the room. After Countess Osio had presented her to 
the prince, who bowed with stiff ceremony, the baroness 
greeted Julian with effusion, as though they had not already 
exchanged salutations. 

“How delightful to.see you here, Mr. Bern,” she said, sit- 
"ting down on the chesterfield where Prince Nevidof had re- 
sumed his place. She asked Julian whether he had heard lately 
from his aunt. “Lady Penmore of Penwood is one of my 
dearest friends,” she informed Prince Nevidof, who looked 
her over in critical silence. “It is a wonder we have never 
“met, Prince,” she went on. “Lazar thinks so highly of you.” 
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“My business administrator is of the opinion that he thinks 
about sixty per cent too highly of me,” said Prince Nevidof 
drily. 

Be Rubinstein laughed off the implication. 

Count Osio and the hostess were talking with the Signora 
Pettori and Countess Pufizzo. They had just motored up from 
Naples, and complained of the state of the roads. 

“Between Fondi and Terracina it was almost impassable 
after the rain,” said Germana Pettori. “We got bogged 
to the axles. Can nothing be done to get decent roads? It 
is a disgrace.” - 

“We are doing all we can, but there is no money,” said 
Count Osio, who was president of the automobile associa- 
tion. “Don Paulucci is absolutely powerless. The socialists will 
not hear of supplies being voted for the pleasure of motor- 
ists, as they say. We cannot even get the fifty per cent 
subsidy I asked for to supplement our contributions. Those 
socialists are an intolerable nuisance. They are holding the 
country back.” The count had a set of teeth which fitted 
imperfectly and dropped with a snap when his feelings were 
wrought up. 

The last expected guest, the Duchess of Anticastro, had 
arrived. The majordomo announced dinner, and the hostess 
led the way on Prince Nevidof’s arm. Julian offered his arm 
to T£a. 

“Sandro told me how virtuous you were the other night,” 
she said, as they passed into the diningroom. 

“I was sleepy,” Julian said. 

“Virtue and somnolence are much the same thing. You 
missed, it seems, a lively evening,” T&a said. 

“So Alberto told me,’ said Julian. } 

The table was decorated with Venetian glass and lotus lilies. 

Count Osio said that there was a great future for the auto- 
mobile company he was engaged in floating. But enormous 
capital was required. Baron Rubinstein ought to be interest- 
ed in the enterprise, he said, addressing the baroness. Count- 
ess Osio spoke of the ball at the French embassy. “You were 
not there, Renata?” 

“I was at Amalfi,” said Countess Pufizzo. 

“Ah, moonlight at Amalfi! That is ever so much better than 
the Farnese palace,” said Countess Osio. Looking at Renata 
and at her sister Germana, athletic-looking young women 
whose decollet€ showed V-shaped lines of sunburn, Julian re- 


called Pippo’s gossip about their Argentine friends and the 
'Pompeian frescoes. ‘ 
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“The French ball was a very brilliant function,” Prince Ne- 
vidof said to Baroness Rubinstein. 

“I have been to Farnese palace only to sit for my portrait 
to the painter Martin, who has his studio there,” said the 
baroness. “Lazar wanted the picture for his ofice in the Her- 
rengasse.” 

“Too dull those official balls,” said T. €a, “Those Frenchmen 
are so stodgy. They would not permit the bunny-trot.” 

“T should think not,” Baroness Rubinstein proteseted. “Dan- 
cing is degenerating into something positively disgraceful.” 

“M£rode de Plessis was with difficulty dissuaded, after her 
third bottle of champagne, from dancing the cancan,” said the 
Duke of Peretola. “Monsieur Carolus Duran had to talk to her, 
and almost forcibly restrained her from picking up her skirts.” 
His enormous and carefully combed whiskers, which were 
dyed a pinkish russet, quivered with amusement. 

Baroness Rubinstein continued to lament the shameless im- 
modesty of modern dances. “On the stage, it is even worse, 
That so-called classical dancing. Censorship ought to be 
more strict.” 

“Oh, but we are very strict and modest, Signora,” the Duke 
of Peretola said. “The other night at the ‘Olympia,’ when Lida 
Borelli was about to give a rather daring bathroom scene, the 
Marchese Faglia got up and shouted: ‘Do not insult the pub- 
lic, signora.’ There was un uproar and they had to ring down 
the curtain.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” Esther Rubinstein said. 

Tea glanced at Julian in scorn at the Jewess. 

Cornes spoke of the aviation meeting at Verona. It was 
one of the most thrilling sights he had witnessed. The dream 
of Leonardo da -Vinci was realised at last. Germana Pettori 
and her sister had also been there. They wanted to go up in 
one of the big kites, 

“We shall soon be turning out touring aeroplanes at our 
factory in Milan,” said Count Osio. _ 

_ “You really should get Baron Rubinstein interested,” the 
countess said to Esther Rubinstein. “Tullio is going to have 
the largest factory in Europe, a veritable gold mine.” 

“Lazar is so busy just now with that Anglo-Oriental,” 
said the baroness. 

“Ah, what magnificent work he is doing. It is going to 
treble the wealth of Russia,” said Countess Osio, glancing at 
Prince Nevidof. 

The prince was on his guard. He contemplated medita- 
tively the sleek white shoulders of the Jewess. Corn&s, noticing 
the prince’s interest, wondered aloud what ground there 
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might be for Stendhal’s remark that the shoulders of Roman 
women were seldom of equal height. 

“What a libel!” exclaimed Countess Osio. And all the men 
began to examine the shoulders of their neighbors, who 
bore the scrutiny with provocative amusement. Tea, half turn- 
ing towards Julian, squared her shoulders, swelling her bosom 
towards him. 

“Stendhal probably got the notion from artists’ models,” 
the Duke of Peretola suggested, “who, during tiring poses, 
usually balance their weight on one foot, thus giving to their 
shoulders the appearance of unequal height.” 

Corn&s, who sat between Germana Pettori and T&a, enter- 
tained them with accounts of the banquets of the Renais- 
sance. It was customary, he said, to serve confetti, which 
the servants poured down the ladies’ d&colletage, whence the 
men helped themselves. 

“At the bazaar in aid of the victims of the Calabrian 
earthquake, apples were offered for sale in a similar man- 
ner,” said Germana. “We got as much as a hundred lire for 
an apple.” 

After dinner, Countess Osio was earnestly engaged in pri- 
vate discussion with Prince Nevidof. 

Renalda Pufizzo said she would very much like to go 
on an exploration tour. She had met Prince Scipione Borghese 
at Verona. He had just crossed the Gobi desert. Most of the 
time he had had nothing to drink but yak’s milk, which 
the Mongols diluted with the only available kind of water. 
Everybody was going in for exploration now. President 
Roosevelt was hunting big game in Africa; the Duke of Ab- 
ruzzi, after climbing Rowenzori, was going to the Himalayas; 
Peary had come to Rome from the North Pole, and Shackle- 
ton from the South Pole. 

“I can get all the exploration and adventure I want in 
Italy,” said Tea. “Gigi wanted me to go with him on his 
last trip to Brazil. No, thank you.” Gigi, the Duke of Anticas- 
tro, was rear admiral in the Italian navy. 

“I have no objection to doing business with him on the 
same terms,” said Prince Nevidof, rising and going over 
to where Count Osio was talking to Baroness Rubinstein. 

“The Anglo-Oriental have secured all rights in eastern 
Ukraine,” said Count Osio. “Baroness Rubinstein was telling 
me that they only require your co-operation, Prince, to ex- 
tend their operations to Bessarabia.” 

Prince Nevidof sat down by the baroness. “If you will hon- 
or me by spending next week-end at my villa,” he said, “we 
might talk the matter over.” 
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Julian was curious to see that famous Villa Nevidof, about 
which he had heard ever since he could remember as of a 
place almost legendary. There were associations, too, deep 
down in the spring of his emotions, which he avoided formu- 
lating in his consciousness, that cast a spell over the place. 
He had felt a strange disturbance, akin to pain, at the stir- 
ring of memories which he made it a rule to dismiss. Every- 
thing seemed to conspire against the inward censorship he 
sought to impose upon himself: the meeting with Daria in 
Paris, with T&a, with Kostia Chevarek, and now with Prince 
Nevidof. 

It was rough driving in Corn&s’s car, after they had left 
the Ponte Molle and the flat campagna. The desolate plain 
dotted with the broken arches of the Aqua Paola was more 
suggestive of ruined grandeur in the solitude than most of 
the museum pieces of Rome stared at by tourists. A solitude 
and silence as of a dead world. The huge-horned white 
Roman cattle pasturing among the shapeless hummocks of 
ruins covered with earth and hard grass looked like pre- 
historic animals haunting a chaotic earth. Over them watched 
dark herdsmen, their faces pale, their eyes afire with malaria, 
stolid, silent, as if they too had survived a cataclysm. Past 
Cesano the road rose steeper and steeper over the Sabatine 
hills. They stopped at a wretched hamlet of dilapidated 
hovels half-buried in manure, to refill the boiling radiator. 
A barefooted girl, with drawn, smileless face, fetched a pail 
from the well. 

A little farther they left the Cassian Way. A narrow, but 
well-formed road, specially built by Prince Nevidof, engaged 
in the woods, rising higher and higher in the mountains. 
The fronds of the elms closed over at times in tunnels of 
darkness. Then at a turning, a break would reveal the coun- 
try below, the lake in its deep green crater, with the castle of 
the Odescalchi mirrored in the still waters. The road turned 
and twisted through the stillness of the woods till all sense 
of direction was lost. They seemed to be riding into the un- 
known like errant knights in search of a castle invisible. 
The silence and the solitude were almost oppressive. 

They failed to notice, as they passed them, the open gates 
of an enclosure which was concealed by the foliage. The 
woods continued, but gradually assumed a more park-like 
appearance. Under the trees, the thick moss was studded with 
cyclamens and adonids. On a leafy pool white swans sailed 
slowly. Red deer grazed on an open space of lush grass, un- 
disturbed by their approach. The sound of falling waters was 
heard. They passed between sloping banks of flaming asters 
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and coreopsis, red, purple, yellow. On the banks of a running 
stream rose statues of nymphs and fauns. There was no cne 
to be seen, no sound was to be heard but that of the waters 
and the calls of birds. They drove under a ruined medieval 
arch, and of a sudden found themselves before the main en- 
trance of the villa. 

Servants, as immaculate in their white bows as if they had 
stepped out of a Mayfair mansion, came forward to take 
their suitcases. The car was taken charge of.‘ Julian and 
Cornes were led through halls and staircases of palatial mag- 
nificence up to their rooms. 

“If you will be so good as to ring when it is your pleas- 
ure to come down, I shall show you to where luncheon is 
being served,” one of the servants said after their cases had 
been unpacked. 

There was a sittingroom between their bedrooms. Coffee 
and other refreshments stood on a table. Crystal baths were 
filled with warm scented water. The open French windows ad- 
mitted a balmy air, and led to a small terrace whence, as 
if from mid-air, the eye roamed over the horizon, from the 
jagged heights of Soracte and the cup of the lake to the 
distant Sabine hills and the dome of Saint Peter’s, just dis- 
cernible behind Monte Forno. From below rose the scent of 
flowers. At intervals the laughter of women could be heard. 

With a sense of exhilaration and excitement they presently 
followed the prince’s chief secretary, M. Kolypin, to where 
the company was gathered. Luncheon was served under a 
pergola of vines on one of the terraces that overlooked the 
prespective of an Italian garden. On the lawn were four 
white peacocks. Prince Nevidof received his guests with for- 
mal grace, but seemed in a morose mood. He left them to 
entertain themselves as they pleased. Countess Osio acted 
more or less as hostess, Most of those present had come up 
the previous evening. T&a, Countess Pufizzo, and her sister, 
were there, and Mrs. Simpson with her husband. Sandro 
Neroni, who drank a good deal of Orvieto wine, was noisy. 
Prince Nevidof did not take much part in the conversation, 
and the Duke of Peretola who sought to entertain him 
with suggestive anecdotes was only partially successful. When 
one of the peacocks, attracted by the crumbs which were 
being thrown to them, fluttered on to the balustrade of 
the terrace, uttering a hideous screech, the prince called out 
with sudden annoyance: 

“Drive those brutes away! Wring their necks!” 

Julian recognised in the Cossack giant, attired in a silk 
Russian blouse, who with a companion carried out the mild- 
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er version of the order, his old acquaintance of Viareggio, 
Gheorghii. 

T&a wanted, after luncheon, to show Julian the grounds. 

“You must be mad, T&a, to want to walk about at the 
En hour of the voluptuous siesta,” said her brother San- 

0. 

“There are hammocks by the pond of Pan, under the 
trees,” Tea said. 

“Oh, if you wish to lie on your back, you would find it 
more comfortable to take Giuliano up to your room,” said 
Sandro. 

Tea ignored, without resentment, the sally. With Mrs. Simp- 
son, Germana and Renata, Corn®s and Julian went round 
inspecting some of the magnificences of the interior of the 
villa. The Duke of Peretola and Mr. Simpson had arranged 
to go shooting woodcock. 

In the main body of the villa, which was thrown open 
to the visitors, Prince Nevidof’s private apartments forming 
a separate wing, Julian admired the Persian court decked 
with tiles from Teheran, and gilt wood traceries from Tabriz, 
where played a fountain of quicksilver; the great hall which 
reproduced the iconostasis of the Usspensky cathedral at 
Kiev; the gallery of women, richer in its collection of beau- 
ties than that of the King of Bavaria. In a Louis XV salon 
tapestried in old rose silk were paintings of unsurpassed 
licentiousness by Boucher from the collection of the Marquise 
de Pompadour. 

“] should like to behold the face of that prude of a Jewess 
whom the prince is expecting, when she sees these,” said 
Tea. 

They passed through the library, which occupied a series 
of small eighteenth-century apartments. T&a picked up a vol- 
ume or two at haphazard from the shelves. One treated of 
the discovery of the Aleutian islands, and the other of seri- 
culture in China. 

„ “I can never find my way about a library,” said T&a, re- 
placing the volumes. “Prince Gregorie has much more in- 
teresting books. I must ask him to show them to us when 
he is in a good mood.” 

Julian lingered awhile after the others had retired to their 
rooms. Thre was a writing cabinet with Boule furniture. On 
a table were some photographs in silver frames. There were 
signed portraits of the Tzar, the Tzaritsa with her daughers. 
There was a portrait of the Duchess of Friedland. Next to 
it was a large photograph of Zena. She looked much the 
same as when he had known her, and yet different. Julian 
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stood looking at the photograph so long that the eyes seemed- 
to look back into his. . { ? 

He joined Cornes in their rooms. Julian found him Iying 
in a chaise longue on the terrace, smoking a cigar. 

“Marvellous place, isn’t it?” said Alberto. “I don’t know, 
mind you, that it is in the best of taste, All a bit patchy 
and barbaric. It is easy enough to be opulent; it is much 
more difficult to have good taste. But old Nevidof has at 
least shown discrimination in the selection of a site. Isn’t 
it superb? You can see the top of the old dome over there, 
yet this might be leagues away from Rome. We must go for 
a stroll presently and explore the mountain. One must keep 
fit.” 

An avenue of pines which recalled that of the Villa Doria 
led through the grounds to a gate on the opposite side from 
that by which they had come. On that side the country was 
wild and rocky. There was a large reservoir just outside 
the grounds, and an electric power station. To the left, on 
a ledge of rock surrounded by cypresses, was an old con- 
vent, with a small bell-tower over its tiled roof. 

“That is the convent of the Sisters of the Annunciation, I 
suppose,” Julian said. “I have heard strange tales about it. 
I wonder whether there is anything in them.” 

Corn&s smiled. “I have heard the stories. In such matters, 
my dear fellow, one scarcely ever can know the truth. A 
man’s right hand knows not what his left hand doeth. We 
do not know the sexual life of the persons with whom we 
are most familiar. It often happens that fantastic tales of 
orgiastic exploits gain general currency in reference to per- 
sons who enjoy wealth and power, when in reality their 
private lives are as commonplace and respectable as any 
grocer’s. I need not remind you, for example, of the spurious 
notoriety which has fastened upon the orgies of the Borgias, 
who, as foreigners, were detested. Every scandalous gossip 
concerning them was recorded as history, although they were 
not a whit more dissolute than any other. powerful family 
of the time. You know as well as I do that the fables about‘ 
Lucrezia Borgia are entirely destitute of any foundation. She 
was a very pious and somewhat stodgy Catholic lady, who 
led in most respects the life of any respectable bourgeois 
dame, told her beads and wore a hair-shirt. The hatred of 
the enemies of the Borgias and of her divorced husband 3 
has fashioned out of her a composite fictitious personage 
made up from every scandal of the period, substituting the 

‘ dissolute Donna Sancha, the wife of Jofre Borgia, and that 
virago, Caterina Sforza, for the pious and inoffensive little 
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lady whose most adventurous affair was a literary flirtati 
with Cardinal Bembo. On the other hand,” Comes in 
with a shrug, “in such matters as the manifestations of 
eroticism, the most delirious fancy generally falls short of 
reality. There is nothing which the most extravagant licence 
of imagination can conceive that has not its counterpart in 
‚real life, as often as not in the lives of people seemingly 
sedate and commoriplace. No one can tell.” 

They strolled a while on the barren heath. There were 
fragments of ruins of Roman villas. A boy, his legs wrapped 
in rags, was driving some goats which browsed the thin 
patches of grass. A steep rough road meandered down the 
mountain, leading to clusters of houses by the lake, and to 
Bracciano. They met an ox-cart toiling painfully up, heavily 
loaded with supplies for the villa. There was a smell of 
sulphur from some volcanic springs nearby. 

On their return from their walk, Corn&s went up to his 
‚room to have a bath. Julian lounged awhile on the main 
terrace. Baroness Rubinstein, who had just arrived, was 
there, engaged in conversation with Countess Osio. Presently 
the countess rose, smiling, and addressing to the baroness 
what seemed to be, from the gesture of her raised finger, a 
final admonishment. 

A butler accompanied by two servants brought tea. Baron- 
ess Rubinstein called out to Julian, who was sitting at some 
distance, and invited him to join her. 

“I suppose you have often been here, Mr. Bern,” she said, 
as she passed a cup to him. She was dressed in tailored 
beige; a gold chain dangled over her lace front. Julian no- 
ticed the enormous emerald on her hand. 

“This is the first time,” he replied. 

“But you have known Prince Nevidof a long time, have 
you not?” said the baroness. 

Julian had already informed her on the subject, in Paris. 
He said that Prince and Princess Nevidof were old friends 
of his family, but that the prince had led a very retired 
life, and had not until lately invited many people to his 
villa. 

The. baroness spoke of the bad state of the road from 
Rome. Her chauffeur had had to stop to change a tire. She 
had found the drive very fatiguing. 

“Do you know Russian?” she asked Julian. 

He said he did not. 

“Baron Rubinstein desired me to look after some small 
matter of business with the Russian embassy, and there are 
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some Russian documents I wanted translated,” said the 
baroness. i 

“] am sure that if you ask M. Kolypin, Prince Nevidof’s 
chief secretary, he will be only too glad to have it done 
for you. He is very obliging,” Julian said. 

“No, no. I should not care to,” said the baroness. “I wish 
I had a secretary or someone with me in Rome who knew 
Russian, and could attend to the correspondence. It is 
a trifling matter. I thought that you might possibly happen 
to know someone.” 

Julian, smiling to himself at the incongruity, recalled Chev- 
arek. “As chance will have it,” he said, “I happened to 
meet the other day a man, a Russian, who would be glad of 
some secretarial work. But I scarcely know whether he would 
do.” He told Baroness Rubinstein something of Chevarek, or 
Ogonin, or Hirsch, or whatever he called himself, of the part 
he had taken in the uprising of the peasants on Prince 
Nevidof’s estate, and of the punishment he had suffered. 

“How perfectly dreadful!” the baroness exclaimed. “But 
then the Russians are not really civilised. Let me have the 
man’s address all the same. It is just possible that I might 
be able to make some use of him.” Chevarek had mentioned 
to Julian that communications addressed Poste Restante to Mr. 
Hirsch would reach him. He gave the name and direction to 
Baroness Rubinstein, who noted them down in a tortoise- 
shell-bound notebook which she produced out of her gold- 
chain handbag. 2 

The bell of the convent in the distance rang the Angelus. 
It was time to change for dinner. 

“Will you be so good as to tell someone to send my maid 
to me,” said the baroness as Julian excused himself. 

Prince Nevidof appeared to be in a much more jovial mood 
when the men, waiting for the women to come down, gath- 
ered round some ap£ritifs. He was convulsed with laughter 
over some remark which the Duke of Peretola made. 

“Did you hear that the poor Duchess of Brio died the other 
day?” asked the duke. “Did you know her, Prince?” 

“I knew her quite well,” the prince said. 

“At any rate she had a gay life,” said the Duke of Pere- 
tola. “When Monsignor Tarti, who had been a friend of hers 
came to administer the last rites, he told the duchess to pre 
pare herself to receive the Holy Sacrament. She drew a deer 
sigh. ‘Do as you will, Giovanni,’ she said. ‘but I doubi 
whether, in the state I am in, I shall be able to enjoy it.’” 

„ Dinner was sumptuous and gay. A Gypsy orchestra witl 
tinkling balalaikas provided intervals of music and Russiar 
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songs, the humor of which could be guessed at by the amuse- 
ment they seemed to afford the singers. Baroness Rubinstein, 
seated at the prince’s right in a dazzling gown of orange and 
gold, was unusually tolerant of the Duke of Peretola’s jokes 
and gossip and of the general freedom of the conversation. 
The servants saw to it that no glass remained empty. A score 
of reputations were torn to shreds. Ä 

Afterwards, when the guests passed to the baccara table, 
the laughter gave place to nervous tenseness and flushed faces. 
The prince, who held the first bank, encouraged higher 
punts than most of his guests could risk. Mr. Simpson, the 
young English stockbroker, lost ten “thousand lire in the 
first three rounds. Sandro Neroni and T&a had -Juck. Julian 
did his best to stand out. He yielded, however, out of a sense 
of civility to their host, to the persuasions of Cornes, who 
made several lucky strokes, and punting a paltry two hundred, 
had the luck in a few rounds to pocket twelve. Baroness Ru- 
binstein, an habituee of the green cloth at Monte Carlo and 
Baden Baden, played assiduously with expert calm and watch- 

‚fulness. She stuffed a considerable wad of notes into her 
gold hand-purse when M. Kolypin cashed her chips. 

Julian found it a relief to escape from the stifling tenseness 
into the cool air of the terrace. Corn2s was with Renata Pu- 
fizzo and Germana Pettori. Renata had found Carla Simpson 
in tears over the losses sustained by her husband. 

“She is very old-fashioned,” said Germana. “She uses tears 
at the wrong time. Their use is extremely limited.” 

“You are old-fashioned yourself, Germana. There’s no use 
at all for tears. They are as obsolete as bows and artows,” 
said Renata. 


When Julian came down after a late breakfast in his room, 
into the brightness of the morning, a sound of laughter and 
elamor rose from the grounds. In a large square marble 
pool, in front of the Pompeian house, the women were bath- 
ing. Their bodies, sheathed in glaring colors, blue, red, purple, 
seemed fastuous fruits, as they disported themselves in the 
clear bluish sulphurous water which glittered under the 
morning sun. Sandro Neroni was pursuing Carla Simpson, 
who, escaping from him, was running on the grass. T&a called 
to Julian to come in. Julian, who had just come out of his bath, 
said he would another time. Corn&s was teaching Renata the 
backward dive. 

Baroness Rubinstein, who did not approve of mixed bath- 
ing, sat with Countess Osio in a shaded arbor whence could 
be heard the noise and laughter of the unseen bathers. 
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Simpson and the Duke of Peretola had gone for an all- 
day shooting expedition. 

“The water was delicious. It comes, they say, from a vol- 
canic spring. You used to enjoy bathing, rather,” T&a said 
to Julian after Junch. He had some recollection of having 
once caressed her thighs. 

She asked the prince to lend her some books. “I could find 
nothing but geography and other dull stuff,” she said. 

“That is not quite what you were looking for, my dear,” 
the prince said. He consented to do the honors of his library. 
Corn&s and Julian accompanied them with the two sisters. 

With a collector’s pride, the prince produced some of the 
precious volumes from the velvet-lined shelves. There was the 
Academy of Johannes Meursius, the 1782 edition with thirty- 
five plates; the tractate of Father Sinistrari, De Sodomia; 
the Labors of Hercules of Gr&court, and numerous other rare 
volumes. 

“This, however, is unique,” said the prince, bringing out 
the gem of his collection. “The Sonnets of Aretino with the 
thirty-five plates of Marc-Antonio Raimondi after the draw- 
ings of Giulio Romano. This is, so far as I know, the only 
existing copy. The work is generally thought to have been 
completely destroyed, the only other copy having been burnt 
at Dresden some years ago.” 

On the velvet-covered table, he spread out volume after 
volume; the Dialogues of Luisa Sigea, the History of the 
Comtesse de Launay, the Chevalier de Faublas, the Treatise 
on the Bedevilment of the Flesh, by Doctor Cazzone, “mem- 
ber extraordinary of the faculty,” the memoirs of Saturninus, 
and the 1797 illustrated edition of the Juliette of the Marquis 
de Sade. There were whole shelves of more modern books. 
Julian picked up a book bearing the title: Memoirs of Dolly 
Morton, the story of a woman’s part in the struggle to free 
slaves, with an account of the whippings, rapes, and violences 
that preceded the Civil War in America, containing curious 
anthropological observations on the radical diversities in the 
conformation of the female bottom. 

Prince Nevidof pointed out the rich and exquisitely tooled 
bindings stamped with elaborate designs of lingams and yonis. 
He showed some volumes bound in human skin. The Per- 
fumed Garden of Sheikh Nafsawi was bound in the skin of a 
negress. There were Chinese books with pictures of fantastie 
obscenity, bound between tablets covered with human scalps 
which still retained the hair. 

“This series of volumes, beginning with the Hours of 
Devotion of Guaitoli, which describes and pictures in exquisite 
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plates the diversions of holy women, the forms of penance 
imposed in the most noble orders, and the examinations car- 
ried out by the Holy Office in women’s convents, is bound 
with the skin of a nun,” said the prince. “See how skilfully 
the tanner and binder have preserved the natural appearance 
of the parts.” 

“But how ever did you procure the material, prince?” 
asked Renata Pufizzo. 

“A young nun in a neighboring convent had the misfortune 
to choke to death after partaking of the Holy Sacraments, 
and I obtained the permission of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties to have her skinned,” the prince said. 

After indicating to his guests the arrangement of the 
bookshelves, he left them to browse among his bibliological 
treasures. It was almost dinner-time when, feeling somewhat 
flushed from the heat of the weather, they tore themselves 
away from the library. 

Dinner was served in an apartment which they had not yet 
seen. It was reached by flights of stairs and a wide sloping 
gallery which led down to a hall situated beneath one of the 
artificial lakes. The ceiling was composed of thick crystal 
plates over which rippled the water, lit by powerful electric 
lamps. The mode of illumination imparted a fantastic and 
unreal appearance to the place. The large fish, trout, carp, 
and perch, with which the lake was stocked, and the waving 
fronds of water plants, cast strange moving shadows, and pTo- 
duced the effect of the whole place being submerged under 
water. The walls were of diaphanous golden brown alabaster, 
the translucent plates of which also admitted light cast upon 
them from the outside, the veins suggesting the ribbed undula- 
tions of sea sand. They were inlaid with forms and figures 
carved in low relief representing the birth of Venus Anadyo- 
mene. The goddess and her attendant nymphs were formed 
of rose quartz, while the tritons who disported themselves 
with them in lascivious attitudes were of brown agate. A fan- 
tastic flora of malachite, lapis lazuli, labradorite, carnelian, 
aquamarine, cat’s eyes, sardonyx, bloodstone, and other crys- 
tals decorated the scene. 

The stimulating effect of the strange surroundings was 
heightened by the character of the fare served. There was 
green turtle broth with prawns, truffled aspic jellies, squashes 
stuffed with crab’s meat, soles basted in Falerno wine, snipe 
and muscovy duck with orange jelly and Greek olives, trepang 
in edible seaweed, grilled bear’s feet and smoked camel’s 
tongues, plover’s eggs in mango, venison in rich wine sauces, 
salads of chrysanthemum petals and bamboo shoots, pancakes 
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in maraschino, pine apples stuffed with iced strawberries, and 
a variety of fruit, natural and in ice-cream, peaches, prickly 
pears, whortleberries, plantains, Sicilian grapes. 

The banquet, amply irrigated with Capri and lachryma 
Christi, Chian wine, amontillado, wines from the castles of 
the Pope and of Yquem, and the choicest sparkling vintages, 
would have loosened the formality of a more serious com- 
' pany. Sandro Neroni became very free in his attentions to 
Carla Simpson, who was goaded to revenge by the assiduity 
of her husband toward the Countess Pufizzo. Cornts became 
very confidential with Germana Pettori. Even Baroness 
Rubinstein, whose eau de Nil empire toilette, dazzling with dia- 
monds and emeralds, blended with the brilliancy of her back- 
ground, seemed disposed to unbend and laughed indulgently 
at the prince’s remarks and the Duke of Peretola’s anecdotes. ' 
Prince Nevidof had, in the earlier part of the evening, con- 
sented to depart from his usual rule of eschewing the in- 
trusion of serious affairs on festive pursuits. He had graciousiy 
referred to Baron Rubinstein’s schemes, and had given the 
baroness to understand that he would be willing, later on in 
the evening, to go into the matter with her. The intimation 
had considerably contributed to Esther Rubinstein’s enjoy- 
ment of the banquet, and she showed an unwonted degree 
of amiability. 

The green cloth was neglected that evening. All were in a 
somewhat confused state of mind when they rose from din- 
ner. The company dispersed in various directions, and few 
could have given a clear account of what happened to the 
others. Julian took a comparatively early opportunity of 
retiring to his room. He had a vague and confused recollec- 
tion of a dimly-lighted boudoir, of a downy divan, and of 
A d’Anticastro’s lingerie. He dropped to sleep in an arm- 
chair. 

When he woke, he heard a sound of women’s voices, 
speaking somewhat excitedly in the corridor. He roused him- 
self, and going to the door, gently drew it open. Countess 
Osio’s rooms were at the further end of the same corridor, 
in the direction of the wing of the villa occupied by Prince 
Nevidof’s private apartments. She was standing at her door 
talking with Baroness Rubinstein, whose rooms were in the 
same direction on the opposite side. Both women seemed ex- 
eited. The baroness appeared to be much disturbed. Countess 
Osio seemed to be endeavoring to pacify her. Julian could 
only catch a few words here and there, “Not a moment 
‘ longer... must leave at once,” he heard the baroness say. 

Countess Osio spoke in a lower voice, Julian caught the 
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words, “...think over... what is at stake...no great harm 
... A little diplomacy... do nothing in haste.” Baroness Ru- 
binstein, seeming to calm down somewhat, withdrew to her 
rooms. 
Julian knocked at Corn&s’s door, and receiving no answer, 
looked in. But Alberto had not yet retired. Julian undressed 
and went to bed. 
He did not rise till very late the next morning, having 
gone to sleep again after his breakfast had been brought up. 
He seemed, however, not to be singular in his indolence. 
When he went over in his pyjamas to Cornes’s room, he 
found him snoring, and to all appearances he had not long 
turned in. 
After a refreshing bath, he strolled down not long before 
lunch time. He found T&a alone on the terrace, picking at 
caviar sandwiches and sipping Malaga. 
“] have all this beautiful morning to myself,” she said. 
“Have had a swim, been all over the grounds, and have 
not seen a soul about.” 
She seemed, nevertheless, to have made good use of her 
time, for in some mysterious fashion she was fully posted 
as to current items of gossip. 
“There was quite a little storm last night,” she said. 
Tea was able to supply the details. Prince Nevidof had 
invited the baroness to discuss in his private study the terms 
of the concession which the banker was seeking to obtain. 
He had expressed himself willing to consider giving his sig- 
‚nature to the agreement in the terms desired. “But the 
prince, who had been carefully prepared by that old pimp, 
Countess Osio,” T&a said, “asked, of course, the usual price 
which every man demands when he is bargaining with a 
good-looking woman. He indeed took the matter so much 
for granted that he even went into details as to the manner in 
which he desired to take his pleasure. The Jewess, whose 
virtue is, as you know, of the nature of fanaticism, eX- 
ploded with indignation. She mounted the high horse, de- 
manding apologies for the insult inflicted upon her outraged 
feelings by the very suggestion. She was going to order her 
car and leave instantly. The prince was quietly adamant. 
Any business transaction depended, so far as he was con- 
cerned, upon his pound of flesh—or on as many pounds 
as the plump Jewess could supply. The Osios, to whom 

the whole thing means a matter of some millions, are dis- 
 tracted. The countess did her utmost to pacify the affronted 
 baroness, and has so far succeeded as to induce her to 
'temporise. The prince is furious, the baroness is furious, 
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and the Osios are running about from one to the other, like 
hens after their chickens, endeavoring to find some means 
of leaving the door open to a solution.” 

Their efforts evidently met with considerable success. Not 
a trace of the disturbance was, at any rate, noticeable. 
Baroness Rubinstein’s strong appreciation of the importance 
of the business interests at stake weighed so far against the 
lesion sustained by her affronted feelings as to induce her to 
remain a while longer at the villa, on the chance that the 
prince might be brought to reconsider his outrageous terms. 
She did not leave her apartments all day, but in the evening 
she appeared, as usual, at dinner. A somewhat accentuated 
dignity and reserve in her manner were the only observable 
indication of the altercation with her host. She made her 
appearance attired in more opulence than she had yet dis- 
played, wearing a silver gown of heavy satin brocade with 
adjuncts of priceless lace. She bristled with diamonds and 
pearls. The prince did not, on his part, exhibit any trace of 
irritation. He seemed, on the contrary, in a mood for amuse- 
ment, and bore himself toward the baroness with marked 
amiability and studied, ceremonious courtesy. 

After dinner, which although it was not of the exotic 
strangeness of the previous evening’s feast, was equally 
sumptuous, but was served in the ordinary palatial dining- 
room, the company passed to the baccara room. 

At the green table the excitement was that evening par- 
ticularly tense. Large sums of money were rapidly changing 
hands. Simpson and Sandro Neroni had at first won several 
strokes, but had been completely cleared out. Count Osio was 
holding the bank, and his false teeth rattled nervously at 
times. The Duke of Peretola had gone banco twice, winning 
a large sum on the first stroke and losing the second. Baron- 
ess Rubinstein had ivory chips piled up before her. She 
had been steadily winning in small sums, and had netted 
a considerable one in a banco stroke. Everyone was follow- 
ing the duel between the duke and the bank. There was almost 
complete silence, broken only by the monotonous calls. The 
duke was now losing stroke after stroke. With her heavily 
jewelled hands out of her elbow-length gloves, the baroness 
leaned forward over the table, punting at each stroke and 
keenly following the game. 

Cornes, who had lost a good deal and was standing beside 
Julian, nudged his elbow. 

“Did you see?” he murmured. 

“What?” Julian asked. 

“Watch the Jewess, watch her carefully,” said Corne&s. 
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“] give,” called the bank.  _ 

“I take,” Baroness Rubinstein said. From the ivory bin, 
Count Osio picked out the three of spades. When the baron- 
ess had taken the card, the pile of chips which marked her 
punt had unmistakably grown. She turned over the Jack of 
diamonds and the six of hearts. 

The count pushed a pile of chips over towards her. 

A while later, Simpson called Corn&s aside. He also had 
noticed. 

“You saw it too? You think... ?” Corn&s said. 

“Oh, there can be no doubt about it. I have been watching 
her for quite a while,” Simpson said. “I think that our host 
ought to be told, don’t you?” he added: 

The prince, with his hands behind his back, was standing 
near Count Osio, smiling and seeming satisfied. 

“Sir,” Simpson said, going up to him and whispering, “all 
is not well.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said the prince almost impatiently, 
without moving. 

The Duke of Peretola had beaten the bank. 

“Will you take over?” Count Osio asked. 

No one was willing. Prince Nevidof took the count’s place. 
In two strokes the Duke of Peretola’s winnings returned to 
the bank, which became richer than it had been all evening. 
But Baroness Rubinstein had won on each stroke. 

“Do you wish to continue?” asked the prince. 

“If you please,” said the baroness, as she threw her cards 
into the basket. 

The prince drew two cards. 

“Banco,” called Baroness Rubinstein, 

The prince turned up sixteen. 

Baroness Rubinstein turned over the three of spades and 
the six of hearts. 

Motioning to M. Kolypin, the prince spoke a few words 
in Russian. The secretary, with elaborate courtesy, counted out 
her winnings to the baroness, who thrust the thick wad of 
notes into her silver-chain wallet. 

“That was downright barefaced,” Simpson said to Corn&s. 
“Those were the same cards which she played a moment 
AEG... 1° 
“It is very close here,” the prince remarked. “Shall we 
adjourn to the summer hall? They are serving some refresh- 
ments there.” 

The closeness was due as much to the atmosphere of 
excitement which pervaded the room as to the actual tem- 
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perature. The baroness drew up her ermine cloak, and ac- 
cepted the arm which the prince was’ offering her. 

The others followed in straggling groups. Every one was ° 
discussing. 

“I say, it can’t be passed off like that, surely,” Simpson 
said. “Something will have to be done. You are an English- 
man, Bern. You are not going to stand this business, are 

ou?” 
: Julian did not altogether share Simpson’s excitement. Cheat- 
ing at cards was, to be sure, contemptible. But was it uglier 
than the cheating that went on in every other money transac- 
tion? He said he had no very clear notion of what should 
be done. “It will perhaps be better to leave the matter over 
till tomorrow, and thoroughly discuss it with Prince Nevidof.” 

“It may amuse Prince Nevidof, who appears to be in high 
spirits,” said the Duke of Peretola, stroking his dyed whiskers, 
“but I don’t see why we should have to pay for his amuse- 
ment.” 

The other men were of the same opinion. Even Sandro 
said that the proper thing to do would be to leave at once, 
stating the reason to their host. It would be a bit difficult to 
get back to Rome at that hour, but they should at least depart 
next morning. They had intended to leave the next day in 
any case. The women, who had not played very much, did 
not take quite so serious a view of the matter, but they 
shared the excitement, appreciating the scandalous situation. 
Countess Osio was in earnest discussion with her husband, 
whose jaws clattered like a pair of castanets. The matter 
should, she insisted, be hushed up at all cost. She had not 
noticed anything irregular. People might have been mistaken. 

The hall under the water had been transformed since the 
previous evening. Divans had been substituted for the tables 
and chairs. A profusion of flowers had been brought in from 
the hothouses. Seeming to intermingle with the fantastic vege- 
tation of gems, a scarcely less strange flora bloomed round the 
hall. Astonishing varieties of orchids of all shapes and hues 
reared grotesque, obscene forms. There were green spotted 
clusters of cypripedia which looked like nests of snakes; mon- 
strous bulging pouches, yellow and livid, marked with Tugose 
wrinkles and protruding raw stumps; gaping crimson cattleya, 
whose outspread, fleshy, crinkled wattles exposed turgid craters 
surrounded with hairs. Black, shaggy stems curved stiffly, sur- 
mounted by raw, fungoid excrescences. Strange aroidea, cal- 
adia, authuria, protruded crimson, glaucous, or greenish 
‘spadices, erect on heart-shaped shields of silver, ochre, or 
scarlet. The magic sauromatum of Java waved a brilliant red 
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spadix four feet long. Satyria and cryptophorantha dis- 
played the tubercular insides of gigantic involucres. Contorted 
selenipeda resembled internal organs, twisted intestines. 

The servants handed round frothy iced drinks, green and 
yellow liqueurs, champagne cup. Gheorghii and another Rus- 
sian of imposing stature stood about decoratively in ornate 
red silk blouses. Every one felt better in the cool perfumed 
atmosphere after the closeness of the gamingroom. The prince 
was animated and talkative. He was telling Baroness Rubin- 
stein about the place. 

“There was a Roman villa here, which, like most others, 
was popularly assigned to Nero,” he said. “Lots of remains 
were found while digging for the foundations. I have a cellar 
full of statues and fragments. This was apparently the old 
piscina. There were pieces of tesselated mosaic which I have 
had kept. The trouble was, of course, the water-supply. In the 
old days it was piped from Soracte. I had to have a pumping 
station installed. It was a great piece of work. But the actual 
site,” he went on, “was that of a castle of the Orsini, like 
that at Bracciano which has passed into the hands of Prince 
Odescalchi. There was not much of the castle left. You may 
have noticed some old archways about the grounds. It must 
have been razed level with the earth—probably by the 
Duke of Valentino. There are still dungeons underground.” 

“Oh, how thrilling!” cried Countess Pufizzo, “I should love 
to see the underground dungeons.” 

“] hate ruins and all that sort of thing,” said Baroness 
Rubinstein. “I would never go down into the catacombs. 
It gives me the creeps.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing very ruinous about the place now. It is 
all fitted with electric light. You would find it, I am sure, 
quite impressive. It is only a few steps from here,” the prince 
said. 

Renata and Germana were eager to inspect the dungeons. 
The prince signed to Gheorghii and the other Cossack, who 
opened a door which led to a brightly lit passage, and went 
ahead to turn on the lights. Baroness Rubinstein yielded to 
the general curiosity, and wrapping her ermine cloak about 
her accompanied the prince as he led the way. 

“You are wise to wrap yourself up,” he said, assisting her 
with her cloak. “Not that it is cold—there are volcanic springs 
near which keep the ground warm—but sudden changes of 
temperature are treacherous, and it is wise not to eXpose one- 
self too much.” } \ 

The passage sloped gentiy down, as in an Egyptian 
tomb, with short flights of steps at intervals. There were cross 
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passages, communicatng doubtless with other parts of the 
villa. They entered a small hall which opened out at the 
side of the main passage. 

“This,” said the prince, “was apparently used as an ora- 
tory. It is said to communicate with the convent near by. 
You see, there are still the old wooden altar and some devo- 
tional pictures.” R 

Over the altar was a large painted wooden crucifix, horribly 
naturalistic. It reminded Corn&s of the crucified Christ of 
Mathias Grünewald. The emaciated form, with stretched 
muscles and dislocated joints, was spattered with blood and 
covered with greenish contusions and gaping wounds, On 
one of the walls hung a replica of the martyrdom of Saint 
Agatha, by Sedastian del Piombo. Two men were approaching 
the saint, who was stripped to the waist and tied to a post, 
and with enormous pincers were about to sieze the erect 
nipples of her superb breasts. In another picture, representing 
the martyrdom of Saint Supina, the sainted virgin was hang- 
ing head downwards, suspended by one foot. Still another 
picture showed Saint Gunemanda being held, with her nun’s 
clothing untrussed, over a glowing brazier. There were other 
pictures exhibiting the penances of holy women submitting to 
the discipline applied by saintly confessors. 

While the others examined the pictures with curiosity, 
Baroness Rubenstin looked away, refraining from comment. 

Leaving the oratory, the prince led the way further down 
the passage. 

“Take care of the steps,” he warned the baroness. “You 
had better hold up your train to avoid any risk of tripping.” 

The last flight led into a fairly spacious hall. The low vault 
was supported by squat romanesque pillars. The brick-tiled 
floor rose in the centre of the hall, forming a sort of elevated 
platform. There were iron rings in the floor, ceiling, and 
pillars, from some of which hung ropes. Along the walls, in 
the side aisles, stood uncouth contrivances. 

“Those,” Prince Nevidof said carelessly, “are old engines 
that were used in the Middle Ages to apply the question, 
Some were found here; others were sold to me by dealers. 
Many people collect these things. I have never gone in for it 
much, myself. One of the best collections is, I believe, that of 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria. That, you see, is the 
iron boot, and this is the ‘Maiden,’ here is the wheel, and 
the rack. Those are various pincers, clamps, hooks, spiked 

‚ stools, cauteries, gouges, flaying knives, raspatories, clamps, 
screws, wedges. This, which looks like a pillory, is merely a 
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whipping post, with apertures, as you see, for the head and 
wrists of the victim.” 

“How perfectly horrible! I shall have nightmare, prince,” 
said Baroness Rubinstein, glancing at the grim appliances. 
“Have those hideous things been actually used?” 

“Undoubtedly; the old barons used to exercise their own 
judicial powers, and enjoyed full discretion,” said Prince 
Nevidof. “After all, it was much more satisfactory than the 
clumsy and long-drawn procedures of modern law and of the 
police. I doubt whether there was less justice. We, in Russia, 
have always done the same. We hold ourselves responsible, 
to the extent of the means at our disposal, for order on our 
estates. I do the same myself, even here. Do you suppose, for 
instance, that I would apply to the Italian government to 
protect me from any petty theft or robbery thai might be 
committed on my estate?” He shrugged his shoulders with 
a smile at such a notion. “Now, for instance, baroness,” the 
prince went on after a pause, “I have suffered from a petty 
pilfering this very evening, one which, moreover, casts a 
particularly offensive stain upon my honor.” 

There was a tense silence. The prince spoke with slow de- 
liberation, looking at Baroness Rubinstein. There was an ugly 
glitter in his eyes. The baroness raised her brow interroga- 
tively with studied unconcern. 

“One of my guests has grossiy abused my confidence by 
cheating at cards, tricking my other guests out of sundry 
considerable sums.” The prince paused again, while the baron- 
ess, looking stolidiy at him, uttered a nonchalant interrogative 
exclamation. “And the culprit, Baroness Rubinstein, is your- 
self,” the prince said, in the midst of a silence in which the 
dropping of a pin could have been heard. 

Starting, and drawing herself up, flashing with indignation, 
the baroness said: “Sir! You have no right to insult me. 
You have no proof of your outrageous suggestion.” 

“] have ten witnesses. Is it not so?” Prince Nevidof said, 
turning to the company. 

Several signified their assent. Count Osio, very flustered, 
consulted below his breath with his wife. 

“You have no proof,” the baroness repeated. “But since it 
is your desire to insult me, here are the proceeds which I 
much regret having derived from your disreputable gaming 
hell.” Drawing the bundle of notes from her handbag, she 
threw it on the ground. 

With a smile the prince slowliy picked it up. 

“Do not be alarmed, baroness,” he said. “I will have no 
scandal. I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to give your solemn 
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assurance that nothing that may have occurred during your 
stay under my roof shall be mentioned outside these walls. I 
shall ask you to be so good as to sign a written assurance, 
which I shall have prepared, to that effect. The secret will 
be buried as deep as is this old dungeon.” 

Baroness Rubinstein, alternately flushed and blanched, re- 
tained her defiant countenance. She shrugged her shoulders, 
with a scornful snort. Only a slight twitch of her full lower 
lip betrayed her feelings. Drawing her furs about her, she 
stepped towards the door by which the company had en- 
tered. 

“That door, baroness, is locked,” said the prince. 

Baroness Rubinstein: turned round sharply, with her back 
to the door. For the first time a look of alarm disturbed 
the assurance of her aspect. But in an instant she recovered 
herself, and looked with haughty assurance at the prince. 
She was rather magnificent in her defiance. Her eyes flashed 
as brilliantly as the diamonds on her white neck and coal- 
black hair. In the opulent glitter of her rich attire, with her 
back to the door, her jewelled hands stretched out from her 
side, her cloak of white ermine drooping from her superb 
shoulders, she looked like some eastern queen at bay. 

The prince spoke with quiet nonchalance: 

“As I was telling you just now, I am in the habit of 
dispensing my own justice. If you are spared the humiliation 
of a public scandal which would close against you the doors 
of every decent society in Europe, that is not to say that 
you are to get off without penalty.” 

“What do you mean?” she said. 

“I mean, Baroness Rubinstein,” the prince said calmly, 
“that I am going to have you whipped.” 

She stared aghast for an instant. Then, with a sardonic 
smile that showed her white eye-teeth, she said scornfully: 

“Don’t make empty, indecent threats, Prince Nevidof. If 
you dared to offer me the slightest violence, I should have 
you dragged to justice like a common criminal, if I had to 
set every chancellery in. Europe at work.” 

“You prefer being exposed as a card-cheat? I am afraid 
that you would be the chief sufferer from an appeal to com- 
mon courts. And you forget, Baroness Rubinstein, that I 
have at least as much influence with European chancelleries 
as you have,” the prince said. 

“Kindly order your servants to open this door,” said Baron- 
ess Rubinstein, “and to have my car ready.” 

The prince did not reply, looking at her with a flickering 
smile. The company stood round breathless. Count Osio made. 
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a movement as if about to speak, but the countess stopped 
him with a gesture of her hand. His mouth closed with 
snap. 

Julian spoke to Simpson: 

“Don’t you think,” he said, “that this has gone too far? 
We can’t surely...” 

“Yes, yes,” Simpson said. Then aloud to the prince: “Sir, 
so far as we are concerned, we are satisfied that sufficient 
Her has been made for the...irregularity that has taken 
place.” 

“] am sole judge of that,” said Prince Nevidof sharply. 
He clapped his hands. 

The two Russian giants, who had been standing impas- 
sive at the further end of the hall, came forward. At a 
sign from the prince they advanced toward Baroness Rubin- 
stein. They seized her by the arms. The Jewess, who to the 
last had not believed that the prince would dare to carry 
out his threat, and supposed that the men were about to 
open the door for her, uttered a piercing shriek. Her frantic 
struggles availed nothing against the two big Russians. They 
dragged the baroness, screaming, tripping over her train, to 
the centre of the room, on to the raised platform. While 
one man held her, the other undid the bodice of her gown 
and disengaged her arms and shoulders. They made fast 
her wrists to the ends of ropes which hung from rings in the 
ceiling. Baroness Rubinstein, with her hands hitched above 
her head, showing black armpits, gasped and choked, her 
eyes starting out of her head, her Assyrian features ac- 
centuated by her drooping lower lip. 

Accustomed to their tasks, Gheorghii and his assistant 
handled with stolid unconcern the billowing satin and silk, 
the cascading lace and lawn, detaching the creaking brocade, 
the hems of pearl-colored hose. They flattered their master’s 
eye with the spectacle of the luxurious disorder, heedless of 
the futile struggles of the raving Jewess, frenzied with out- 
raged pudicity. Expertly they uncorseted her. She writhed, 
her dark-circled breasts staring like bulging eyes from the 
collapsing folds, as the men disrobed her. They stripped her 
completely. 

While they cleared aside the heap of draperies, Baroness 
Rubinstein remained tethered under the intolerable gaze of 
avid eyes. On the white sleekness of her full-fleshed oriental 
nudity, stained with orbs of swarth and black contrasts, dia- 
monds sparkled in the glare of the lights, and ropes of pearl 


‚dangled. 
“Moreau’s Salome,” Corn&s murmured, 
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The women glanced sidelong with _derisive expression at 
the men. x 2 

“Ti piacciono le poppe _nere?” T&a whispered to Julian. 

Gheorghii returned bearing a short-handled whip. The 
baroness watched him over her shoulder with terrified eyes. 
The Cossack raised his arm and, with a sharp crack, the lash 
came down across her buttocks. She gave a strident yell. 
Her fiesh quivered from head to foot. Again and again the 
lash fell on the full flesh, the big thighs. Grotesquely, ‚the 
Jewess sprang from one foot to the other, her belly panting, 
her breasts dancing. 

Julian closed his eyes. The screams of the victim echoed 
under the low vault. 

“Look!” he heard T&a whisper at his side. 
A horrible fascination compelled him. He gazed, spell 
bound, as in a dream. The woman was throwing her body, 
her limbs about from one side of the platform to the other, 
straining at the tethering ropes in desperate efforts to draw 
away. Gheorghii followed round the screaming, writhing, 

kicking Jewess, whipping her. 

Beads of blood began to appear on the striped, reddened 
flesh. The prince, who had been watching with gloating eyes 
the contortions of the victim, signed to the man to stop. 
The ropes were loosened from her wrists, and the men car- 
ried her, collapsed, to a couch. Gheorghii opened a door at 
the further end of the hall. Two nuns appeared, with down- 
cast eyes, bearing salves and restoratives, they tended the 
baroness till she could be assisted to her room. 

The company retired, stirred with varying emotions. They 
dispersed in small groups, whispering. Julian found himself 
in one of the corridors of the guests’ apartments with the 
Duchess of Anticastro. 

“Was it not exciting?” T&a was saying. 

Julian hardly heard her. Was it an opium dream in which 
he was reeling? Scarcely did he notice Sandro entering a 
bedroom with Renata and Germana 
e “This is my room,” Tea said, opening the door and holding 
it ajar. 

Julian said: “Good night.” Down the long corridors he 
sought his way to his room. 


The following morning all returned to Rome. Baroness 
Rubinstein had left early. She took back with her the signed 
‚ document which gave the Anglo-Oriental Oil Company un- 
conditional rights of exploitation over the concessions on 
Prince Nevidof’s estate, The instrument, which it had been 
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the object of her visit to obtain, was deposited in her room 
before she left by M. Kolypin, the prince’s secretary. 

“Mark my words,” Corn&s said to Julian as they drove 
back to Rome. “There will be hell to pay for this.” 


x 


Ar HOME Julian found several letters awaiting him. There 
was one from Sir Anthony Fisher and one from the sec- 
retary of the Board of Natural Science Studies, informing him 
that a Wort Scholarship had been awarded to him for special 
study at the zoological station at Naples. I wrote to let 
Julian know that Harry, who had been stationed in Egypt, 
was coming home on leave before going to India, and would 
be passing through Rome on his way from Naples. He had 
been promoted with a second star to a Gurkha battalion. 

Mr. Bern’s condition remained unchanged. In a sort of 
living death, he sat motionless in his chair on the loggia. 
Doctor Geloni said that there was no ground for expecting 
any immediate change. The doctor described to Julian the 
condition; the tiny clot in one of the vessels on the left con- 
volutions of the cerebral cortex, which had starved the sur- 
rounding brain of its blood supply. The clot had now dried 
up and been absorbed, the compensatory circulation being 
taken up by collateral vessels. Mr. Bern might linger in the 
same state for years. A nurse, an Ursuline nun, had been 
engaged to assist in the arduous task of waiting on the 
invalid. 

Julian delayed his departure for Naples in order to wel- 
come Harry. Bronzed and brawny, Harry blew in bringing 
a touch of brightness into the somewhat dismal household. 
Julian did his best to entertain his schoolmate and to do 
the honors of Rome. Corn&s placed his car at their dis- 
posal, and Viola accompanied them in their excursions to 
Frascati and the other beauty spots of the campagna. It 
was clear from the first that between her and Harry there 
was a tender attraction. Harry stayed on longer than he had 
intended, and Julian left before Harry had proceeded on to 
England. 

In Naples he found a new zest and joy in giving himself 
up wholly to his task. The fevered, morbid search for pleas- 
ure of the social circles in Rome, as in London and Paris, 
into which he had been drawn had left an evil, sickening 
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taste. It was all a pervading, over-stimulated, and half- 
baffled sex-hunt, morbidly disguised, bursting out into every 
perversion and brutality. Julian revelled in his new-found 
solitude and chastity. He worked with avid, satisfying energy. 
The unmatched equipment of the famous laboratories of the 
Naples Aquarium, the richness of the material, afforded un- 
rivalled opportunities for filling out the program of research 
which he had drawn. 

There was something primevally refreshing in the intimate 


- contact which scientific investigation- afforded with life Te- 


duced to its simplest expressions, its most primitive and hum- 
blest manifestations—that same life which strove and 
struggled in the complex and fevered existence of men and 
women. The specks of living jelly, the diaphanous embryonic 
larvz, the teeming vital efflorescences of the brooding sea, 
creatures consisting of a few cells only, of a few scarcely 
visible molecules, were moved in all the phenomena re- 
vealed to experimental observation by the self-same urges 
which ultimately ruled the behavior of those artificial beings, 
the men and women of that baffled human world which 
seemed to be decomposing. Julian felt in closer touch with 
the unformulable reality of things than he could ever have 
drawn through the abstractions of mystic and metaphysical - 
fantasies carious with the traditions of antique ignorance. 

. A German professor who was working at the Aquarium 


had found a tiny transparent sea-flea, the nerve ganglia of 
_ which, visible under polarised light through the watery, in- 


 finitesimal body of the creature, could be studied in the living 


state. For the first time the delicate tentacled cells of what 
was termed nervous energy, to all intents identical with those 
cells of the human brain which old Bianchi used to speak 


of as “the cells of thought,” could be seen, not in the 
_ poisoned paralysis of death, but in living action, waving 


questing filaments, thrusting hesitating tentacles at the very 
centre of feeling, in search of experience. 

Julian, enthusiastic over discovery, sought to trace the 
sensitive molecules to the first germs of their growth. He 
made thousands of preparations, embedded in paraffin, 
stained, and cut into fine sections with the microtome, of the 
larv&, the growing ova of Leptodera hyalina. He repeated 


the experiments he had performed on other germs, diverting 


the processes of growth, reversing the poles of the spawning 


cells, so that what was about to become a digestive cell or 


"the bud of a limb, turned into the central ganglia of a nerv- 


. ous system. All living matter was equivalent, was animated 
by the same urges, contained the same potentialities, held 
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all the possibilities of life. In every living cell, the bearers 
of all possible reactions, the chromosomes, strove always, 
unless compelled to some other substituted function, after the 
one thing—reproduction. Julian recalled Pallier’s laugh at 
the imbecile charge that a man was “obsessed with sex.” The 
merest fragment of the matter of life was “obsessed” with 
nothing else. 

“There are no reproductive cells, no gametes,” said the 
German. “All cells are gametes. Reproduction is not a spe- 
cialisation; all else is specialisation.” 

Those months—Julian fully realised it, of course, only 
later, in retrospect—were among the happiest of his life. He 
found an unmixed satisfaction in seeing his work grow into 
a rounded whole, harmonious in all its parts, like the cell 
clusters of the embryonic growth, which took up, as they 
proliferated, each its adjusted relation, determined by the 
basic impulses common to all. Julian’s artistic urges, his 
training under Martin, which had seemed so futile and 
barren, found joyful application in the drawings, in washes 
of clear color, which he made at the camera lucida from his 
microscopic preparations. The forms and gestures of life were 
ineffably beautiful in the minutest detail. He seemed to re- 
capture at last some of that sheer wonder and love for the 
mere sensory experience of things, which he recalled having 
so keenly felt in childhood,.and which had appeared to have 
wilted in bitterness and disillusion. 

He avoided company. It was good to be alone. All hu- 
man relations were falsified, hampered, if not tortured. The 
stammerings of common speech were an anticlimax to feeling 
and thought and could not communicate them. Julian heard 
several times, casually, of some of his Roman acquaintances 
being in Naples, the Simpsons, the Contessa Puffizzo and 
her sister. He avoided the chance of meeting them. He was 
careful of keeping out of the way of the Duchess of An- 
ticastro, who was often in Naples. 

Julian had taken lodgings on Posilippo, in a boarding- 
house kept by an English lady. Mrs. Downsom, the widow 
of an army man, was a quiet little woman who had a beauti- 
fully situated villa with a garden, and eked out her pension 
by taking in a few boarders and passing visitors during the 
season. She respected Julian’s privacy, being somewhat in 
awe of his studious habits, and her house was chiefly pa- 
tronised by English old maids on an Italian holiday. Mrs. 
Downsom’s boarders, of whom Julian caught glimpses as they. 
‘ set forth down the gravel path, with their red guide-books, 
their kodaks, or sketching materials, did not much trouble 
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him. He had a large sittingroom facing the garden which 
sloped down amid groves of cactus and aloes, overlooking 
the whole enchanted panorama of the bay. From his writ- 
ing table, as he worked, he viewed the magic sickle that 
curved from the Chiaia and the Castel del’ Uovo, along the 
village,studded shore under Vesuvius. He worked in delightful 
peace. 

He called to mind with a smile his early yearning to grasp 
the mystery of the soul. He had imagined, like Descartes, 
that the location or material mechanism of the “soul,” con- 
joined in some fashion with the “body,” might be discov- 
ered by a sufficiently penetrating anatomical search, by some 
finer dissection, for instance, and unravelling of the brain. 
The puerility of the notion—a perfect pendant to the idea 
of the old man in a blue gown governing the universe from 
a throne—was nevertheless what the perpetuation of sav- 
age concepts inevitably led to, and what, despite all vague 


_ phraseologies, was implied in the most serious academic 


theories and discussions. He began to think that most of the 
fantastic aberrations and imbecilities of human thought and 
belief had their root in the survival of the primitive savage’s 
fancy of a dream-double and of ghosts. 

The soul! It was to be found in the tiniest molecule of 
living substance. The watery, diaphanous fragment of proto- 
plasmic jelly which crawled on the stage of his microscope 
performed all the functions of the human organism, fabled 
to be animated by an immaterial, immortal soul. It hungered 
and reproduced, it breathed, ate, reacted to its surroundings, 
craved, as the human individual craved, for the satisfaction 
of primary impulses. What was all else, all the differences 
between human hunger and love and the hunger and love 

of the ammba, but an elaboration of the means of gaining 

that satisfaction? It was mere superstructure; the springs and 
the aims of life remained the same. There was no distinctive 
difference. That.craving constituted life, whether in the mi- 
croscopic jelly or in the world of men and women. 

That craving was now intelligible, if not definitely ex- 
plicable, as the effect of the chemical constitution of living 
matter, of unstable colloid multimolecules, which could stably 


_ endure by perpetual change only. 


“A materialistic explanation,” scoffed the irate guardians 


‘of the savage tradition. Did the scoff signify anything? They 


postulated something which had been termed “brute, inani- 


 mate, matter,” something as fantastically fanciful and un- 
 warranted by any experience, as the immortal “soul.” We 
" knew and could know nothing whatsoever of the “brutish- 
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ness” or “inanimateness” of matter. We knew only the 
reactions of matter to our own energy. Matter was the uni- 
verse of existence as viewed from the patible side. Those 
who insisted upon an archaic God at all cost, were at liberty 
to call “brute, inanimate matter” God, if it gave them any 
satisfaction. The terminology would be just as much, or as 
little, warranted as the description of matter as “brute and 
inanimate.” 

And with that “matter,” the colloid multimolecule which 
craved, which hungered and loved, was continuous. It was 
but a particular combination of that matter of the universe 
of existence, which required to hunger and to love in order 
to retain its configuration. 

Human organisms were aggregated in space and time by 
virtue of that peculiar development of the means of com- 
munication with the environing world, which began with 
the sensitive irritability of craving protoplasm and culminated 
in the Word. Feeling had, with the human being, become 
transferred to the symbol of the idea, the fancy, perpetuated 
in language. And by that symbolic creation, language, society 
and social tradition had been formed, the tradition of sym- 
bolic thought which, by its accumulation from generation 
to generation had fashioned the modern man out of the 
savage, and which had also perpetuated in modern man the 
ignorance, the aberrant superstitious imaginings, the brutality 
of the savage. 

The whole human world, the offshoot of life and of the 
universe of existence, with its roots in the primal cravings of 
the living colloid, in hunger and love, and its monstrous ex- 
crescence and deviation of functions in the strife of predatory 
greeds that misnamed itself civilised society, in which primal 
hunger and love were baffled, perverted and tortured—all 
that complex, yet essentially simple chain of phenomena en- 
tered within Julian’s vision of his task, quietly, absorbingly pur- 
sued to its perfection. 

The loveliness that surrounded him was an apt involucre 
of his contented inward germination. As he walked in the 
early morning to the Villa Nazionale, he would stop, leaning 
over the gritty stone parapet, on the Chiaia and the shore of. 
Santa Lucia, watching the bronzed fishermen, with their red 
Phrygian caps, pulling in their nets, singing. His eyes fed on 
the voluptuous beauty of the matchless scene, the rosy dis- 
tances of Sorrento and Capri, suspended like mirages created 
by a languorous fancy, between the blending iridescence of 
‘ sea and sky. Was it not the haunt of sirens, that Parthenopean 

loveliness that had drawn men by its seduction during thou- 
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sands of years? There, amid the colored flat-roofed villages, 
lascivious Pompeii slept, sensual in its ruins; the groves of 
the pleasure villas of Castellamare and Quisisana; the empty 
arches of the castle of Queen Joan—haunts of the sirens. 
Was it not the same siren spell that decked the shores with 
those abodes of pleasure and also filled the blue sea with its 
exuberant profusion of teeming life? 

Frequently Julian went out with the fishing sloop which 
collected for the laboratory. It would sail out at dusk across 
to the Procida channel, washed by the gold and purple re- 
flected in the oily, undulating swell. Then, in the starlit dark- 
ness, the double furrow ploughed by the scudding poop 
would strike sparkling trails of white fire from the black water. 
Julian shared with zest the fishermen’s meal of macaroni 
and brown bread and cheese by the red brazier, and would 
g80.to sleep, wrapped in a blanket, in the clean, odorous 
breath of the sea. It was ever a surprise to wake in the still 
glory of the dawn, and see the distant shore, and the plain of 
water coming to life at the first touches of the sun’s rays. 
Schools of porpoises gambolled, springing with gleaming 
backs in half circles out of the water; flying fish shot like 
insects, drawing after them a trail of spray; paper nautilüi 
drifted on translucent, fleshy sails, banks of spawn and red 
seaweed soiled the steel-blue surface with rusty patches. From 
the bulwarks and bowsprit the glassy transparence revealed 
 flower-beds of brilliantly colored jellies, orange, cyanic blue, 
purple, moonstone-gray aurelias in dense shoals, spreading 
out frills of lace and tresses of vibrating tentacles. 

“Gnä na pesca, ’cellenza, ch’ de paradisu,” Cola, the old 
fisherman, would say as he brought Julian a cup of steaming 
coffee. 

The drag-nets came up dripping with slime and seaweed, 
the dredge-hooks on the cross-poles encrusted with coral’and 
madrepore. The first sorting was made in wooden tubs. Fierce 
dogfish and spotted skates were gaffed and hung to the spar; 
octopuses, squibs and cuttles with staring eyes were netted out. 
Over the tangle of fucus, the grape-like bunches of ulva and 
cladophora, pink and purple asteria sluggishly curled up the 
scaly tentacles of their stars, hermit crabs moved like crawling 
islands of alg& and polyps. The tresses of the weeds were 

swarming with slug-like tentacled jellies, frond-like dendro- 
notus, tritonias waving a profusion of plumes, sea lemons, 
 hanging like fruit on the trailing ropes of coralines. Sea cu- 
 cumbers and purple gorgonias, holothurias and copepods with 
‚telescopic eyes, and crustacean larve with disproportionate 
legs, floated out from the stiff sponges, the branched iso- 
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porous corals, the heliastrea flaked like the underside of 
mushrooms. Julian would handle with strange joy the medley 
of gelatinous life, and spend hours -sorting out under 
the dissecting microscope the finer sievings of the wet sand. 
Life swarmed, fantastic and beautiful, in every drop, on every 
grain—the silent, opulent primitive life of the sea efflorescing 
in an orgy of exuberant forms and colors. He felt, like it, 
that it was good to be alive. 

One morning as the brown bark, dropping its pictured yel- 
low sail and jib, glided back into the roadway by the jetty of 
San Vicenzo, it passed alongside a luxurious white steam- 
yacht which was casting her anchor. Looking over the bul- 
warks of the main deck was a young woman in elegant 
white drill. As Julian looked up at her, gazing as one does at 
some incredible diamond in a jeweller’s window, she smiled 
at him and actually waved her hand. It was Lady Irene 
Sexborough. ’ 

After some words called out across the rippling sapphire, 
he jumped into the dinghy, and with the help of the Phry- 
gian-capped fisherman, reached the accommodation ladder 
that was being lowered on pipe-clayed ropes from yacht. 

In an exchange of telegraphese remarks, Julian gathered 
that the Duke and Duchess of Saxford were on their way 
back from a cruise to Greece, Palestine, and Dalmatia. They 
had picked up Lady Katherine De Nivelle at Alexandria. 

“We’re just sitting down to lunch,” Lady Irene said. “Come 
down.and grab some food.” 

Julian pointed to his clothes. He was wearing bedraggled 
Fresis that he had slept in. “I really can’t come like this,” 

e said. 

“But you look perfectly stunning,” said Lady Irene. “Jim, 
nr will take you to a cabin if you want to preen your- 
self.” 

The quartermaster, who had stood at the gangway, led him 
down and handed him over to a servant who showed him to 
a luxuriously appointed cabin. 

The Duke and Duchess of Saxford and their party, advised 
by Lady Irene of his coming, were waiting for Julian on the 
lower deck, looking at Vesuvius, Lady Kattie was there, 
There was the Dean of Walchester, and a Captain Terratt. 
They went in to lunch as soon as Julian had joined them. 
The duchess, with her blotchy face and kindly blue eyes, 
was a dear, motherly soul. The duke was brimming with 
easygoing good nature. It was pleasant, all the same, to hear 
\ the cheerful English voices, to eat the English mixed grill 

with Worcester sauce and chips, so different from the oily 
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Italian fritto misto, and to drink a foaming glass of Guinness. 
“We’re expecting Everard to meet us at Cannes,” Lady 
Irene said to Julian. “You ought to come. He’d be so glad.” 
“Td love to. But I’m sure he’d much rather I didn’t,” Julian 
said, glancing round at Lady Katie, “Besides, I couldn’t 
leave my work just now.” 

Lady Kattie asked him what he was doing. Julian tried 
to explain. 

“Hgh!” she exclaimed. “How can you amuse yourself 
‘with such revolting things? Come up to Cannes and Monte 
for a fortnight. You’ll find plenty of fleas. I believe that 
Prince of Monaco goes in for that sort of thing.” 

“What? For fleas, my dear?” enquired the duchess. 

The dean, who conscientiously tried to repay his hosts by 
instructive lecturing, had been telling the duchess about the 
camp of Spartacus on Vesuvius, where the revolted slaves 
had defeated the legions. 

“How terrible,” the duchess had exclaimed. 

“That was before the time of Our Blessed Lord,” the dean 
explained apologetically, “before people had learned that 
they should be content with the position in which Providence 
had placed them.” 

“I say. Have you seen the papers?” the duke asked as he 
 glanced through the heap of mail which had been brought in. 
“Looks more than ever like trouble in the Balkans. Al- 

bania is in revolt, and that Montenegrin fellow is stirring 

heaven and earth to form a Balkan league. Those tatter- 
_ demallions we saw at Cattaro and Durazzo will never be able 
to stand up against the Turks, if you ask me. The Turks look 
like soldiers. We may have to send ships to the Dardanelles 
though, and bombard the forts if those Turks get swollen 
heads.” 

“Naval gunfire is not much good against land forts, sir,” 
said Captain Terratt. 

“I don’t know. What about Alexandria?” said the duke. 

“Oh, the Gyppies ran away. But the Turks are not Gyppies. 
They are trained by German officers,” the captain said. 

“The Germans have had to climb down, both at Algeciras 
‚and Agadir,” the duke said. “Poor Bobs, who has the Germans 
on the brain, is getting old, Im afraid. That Kaiser fellow is 
mostly jabber.” 

Lady Irene said to Julian that they simply had had to take 
a rest after the coronation. They had a good deal of fun 
on the Riviera, but she had found the sight-seeing cruise 
rather boring. 

The dean wanted to take the duke and duchess to see Pom- 
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peii. Lady Irene said she had had a surfeit of ruins, and she 
had, besides, seen Pompeii. Lady Kattie also was disinclined, 
and Captain Terratt seemed to remain as a matter of course 
in attendance upon her. He was a dapper little man with a 
monocle and a public-school accent raised to the highest 
itch. 

x “I wanted to get rid of them,” Lady Irene said, when 
the old people had gone off ashore. “The dean is a terrible 
bore. I’ve had to listen to his lectures on the Acropolis, and 
in Jerusalem, and on the plain of Troy till I don’t want to 
see the confounded places again. Now let’s go somewhere, 
anywhere, for a drive.” 

They took a taximeter cab and went in the opposite di- 
rection to that in which the others had gone, to Pozzuoli and 
Baiae, and Cape Misenum. 

“There are the gates of hell over there,” Julian said as 
they drove by Lake Fusaro. 

“Oh, do let’s go to hell,” said Lady Kattie. 

“It's rather messy,” Julian said. “There’s a place where 
one has to wade through, and you’d have to be carried 
piggy-back.” 

“TIl carry you piggy-back,” said Captain Terratt to Lady 
Kattie. f 

“Tm afraid T’d be a full weight for you,” Lady Irene said 
to Julian, “I'm rather big-boned. I don’t think well go to 
hell just yet.” 

Captain Terratt was flirting atrociously, in his bored Public 
School manner, with Lady Kattie, who violently responded. 
Poor Pallier! Julian thought, who was going down to Cannes 
to meet her. Confound women! He felt glad that he was not 
in-love. He rejoiced in his mental chastity. 

They drove back by the upper road over Posilippo, to 
San Martino. j 

“There’s a good view from up there,” Julian said. 

“It's stunning, isn’t it? Even after Corfu,” said Lady Irene. 
“Almost immorally beautiful. No wonder the gates of hell 
are near by.” 

They looked in at the museum in the castle. 

“Nothing very much to see. Some souvenirs of Nelson,” 
said Julian. 

“We behaved abominably in Naples, I believe,” said Lady 
Irene. “We always do. Our great Nelson was worse than a 
cad. Hanging and shooting the liberals, his own comrade-in- 
arms Admiral Caracciolo, while he and Emma Hamilton 
went rowing about. Methods of barbarism, and always on 
the wrong side. England, always wrong.” 
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Captain Terratt protested. 

There was the coach in which King Victor Emmanuel 
and Garibaldi entered Naples, and some old armor, but 
gorgeous views from the windows. 
 “What’s that gadget?” asked Lady Katherine, pointing to a 
strange-looking contraption of steel covered with soiled 
red velvet, in a glass case. “Looks like some instrument of 
torture.” 

“It is. It’s, if I may say so, a girdle of chastity,” said 
Julian. 

“I should imagine they needed them here,” said Lady 
Irene. Lady Kattie looked at the thing curiously, wishing to 
ask questions, but abstaining. Captain Terratt pulled at the 
point of his moustache and had a slight cough. 

They went and sat in the Galleria Umberto, having ices. 
Next day Lady Kattie wanted to go and see the view 
at Camaldoli, and Captain Terratt was also intensely in- 
terested in views. Lady Irene said she had had enough of 

views; she now wanted to go to Pompeii. 

“] really adore ruins, you know,” she said to Julian. “If 
ever I pretend I don’t, it’s mere disgusting affectation on my 
part. Especially dear old Pompeii. I’ve only seen it with 
mother, and another time with the Princess Royal and an 
official party. But they’ve dug up a lot of new things—I 
mean, old things—since then.” 

While Lady Kattie and Captain Terratt went to Camal- 
doliÄ, Julian and Lady Irene, hiring a car, drove over to 

Pompeii. 
It was always awe-inspiring, sobering, like that “Triumph 
of Death” at Pisa, like a memento mori to a whole world, 
that evocation of the dead town, with all the echoes of its 
' pleasures, it frivolities, its futilities, still haunting the silence 
of its grave. The death of a world, not as a crumbling skele- 
ton, but miraculously preserved, with the flesh, the garments, 
the gewgaws, still clothing the bones—like that body of a 
young woman of the Augustan age which they once found in 
a sarcophagus at Rome, perfectly preserved after fifteen 
centuries in balsamic fluid, and which the people called . 
“the daughter of Cicero.” In a house which the workmen 
were excavating, the bodies of its old dwellers still lay as 
they fell, in the wine cellar, where they had sought refuge 
from the rain of fire. It was all, despite differences, so like 
all living cities. Everywhere the same dominant motive forces 
of life, rendered more visible in their privacies laid bare, as 
in the town of the story, unroofed by a prying demon, 

They lingered pleasantly in the house of the Vetii, so 
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tastefully and restfully elegant, with-its cloistered, secluded 
garden, peopled with statues and quiet fountains. Bacchanals 
of cupids disported themselves on the walls. The guardian 
who accompanied them, scenting a liberal gratuity, was solic- 
itous, opened locked doors, drew screens aside. A monstrous, 
serene and dignified Priapus presided over the atrium; a 
riotous, unreticent orgy adorned the walls of the private 
rooms. Over a basin an exquisite Eros supplied water, in 
the attitude of the manneken-pis. 

“Per lavarsi le mani dopo di aver fatto l’amore,” the 
guardian explained. “I signori vorrebero visitare le case pub- 
liche?” the man enquired discreetly. 

“Why, of course,” Lady Irene said. “What else were the 
good of coming without the Princess Royal?” She told Julian, 
as they strolled down the sunny, desert streets, that Queen 
Alexandra, who was terribly deaf, listened anxiously at a 
concert or at the theatre, when Princess Victoria was present, 
lest there should be any frivolous reference to the facts of 
life. The last time King Edward came to Saxford House, he 
asked the singers who were giving a concert for something 
from his favorite “Cloches de Corneville,” and the Queen 
was on tenterhooks on account of Princess Victoria. “She 
insists upon treating her as a young girl whose purity must 
be carefully protected, although the Princess is nearing the 
age when the facts of life'no longer matter much. Once the 
Queen refused to take her to Lady Grey’s, because Lady 
Grey’s daughter was in an “interesting condition.’ ‘Victoria,’ 
the Queen said, ‘might suspect something.’ The ignorance of 
all the women of the royal family—I mean their total lack 
of general education and ordinary information—is some- 
thing absolutely incredible.” 

The lupanars, with their explicit door signs, were not 
artistically so exquisite in their internal decorations as the 
private houses of the luxurious Pompeian rich. But Lady 
Irene scrutinized the ingenious figurae Veneris with the same 
interest as she would have examined frescoes by Giotto or 
Fra Angelico. 

By the street of tombs, the hall of the Dionysiac mysteries 
was being brought to light. On the walls was depicted a 
young woman unveiling the sacred phallus. Another, stripped 
by her companions, was undergoing ritual flagellation. 

They rested a while on a semicircular marble seat under 
the shade of the cypresses. Lady Irene renewed her invita- 
tion to Julian to come with them to Cannes. | 

“We had the most pleasant time,” she said. “And we met 
the most lovely women. They were almost on the point of 
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coming on with us. Russians. Grand Duchess Isidore and 
her sister Princess Hruzof.” 

Julian’s pulse missed a beat. 

“Oh, you know them?” Lady Irene said. 

“] used to know Princess Hruzof,” Julian said. “How do 
you know I did?” 

4 “Why, you turned as white as that marble,” said Lady 
ene. 

Julian did not reply. There was a silence. 

“Kattie should have come with us,” said Lady Irene, 
changing the subject. “She’s behaving like a fool.” 

“I felt rather sorry for Pallier,” said Julian. 

“Yes, I could see you did. You know, by the way, that 
;r father died the other day? Everard has come into the 
title.” 

“No! So he is Earl of Bar, now,” said Julian. “Do you 
think he’s terribly serious? I mean, his coming down to 
Cannes.” 

Lady Irene gave a little laugh. “Oh well, it’s his fault if 
he is. One shouldn’t let oneself get sentimental.” 

“And yet!” Julian said after a pause. 

“Ah dear! That’s the whole rotten ultimate problem of 
life. Yes—'and yet.’ Come, let’s get back to the car. It’s 
still early; we can drive a little farther out. Those Pom- 
peians seem to have been extraordinarily sane. But their pave- 
ments might have been better.” 

“They built on the edge of a volcano,” Julian said as they 


 walked down the cypress alley. 


“We all do,” said Lady Irene. Then she laughed after a 


pause. “Look here, this won’t do. We’re getting frightfully 


sententious. Is it that this place has a bad influence, or is 
it your pedantic mind?” Her laughing look took off the edge 


of the accusation. 


They drove on to Castellamare and Sorrento. Deep down 
below the cliffs was a melting pool of every kind of blue, 
from indigo to cobalt and ultramarine. The sky glowed above 
Capri. The air was loaded with a heavy, epithalamic scent 


of orange blossom. In the gardens on the banks, the cactus 


fruit was turning pink. Er 
Lady Irene wanted to taste a prickly pear. She had heard 


that it should be eaten sun-warm off the plant. They stopped 


where an old gardener was working near a cactus grove. He 
picked the ripest fruit for the Signora. ; 
“Not bad,” said Lady Irene without enthusiasm. “One has 


to acquire the taste, I suppose.” . ’ 
The grounds where they stood belonged to a villa which 
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could be just seen behind the lemon groves, standing some 
distance back on the slope. While they were eating the 
fruit, voices were heard of people coming down the path. 

“Come ti piace, allora. Vengo io domani col carro al 
palazzo. Divertiti, caro.” 

Julian seemed to know the voice. The woman who spoke 
had her back turned. When she got down to the gate, he 
saw it was T&a. She caught sight of him almost at the same 
time, and came up. 

“Ah, you are stealing my fruit,” she said. 

Julian introduced: “Lady Irene Sexborough; the Duchess 
of Anticastro.” 

“My husband,” T&a said, presenting the man in white 
naval uniform who was with her. The Duke of Anticastro 
was a very Italian-looking Italian with a pointed black 
beard which seemed made of heavy gauge wire. He reminded 
Julian of the tenor in “Madama Butterfly.” It seemed incon- 
gruous to see T&a with a husband. He was about to go down 
to the launch which was waiting at the waterside to take him 
on board one of the battleships which were lying off Naples. 

Tea spoke English almost without accent. She asked Lady 
Irene up to the house. The duke said something about being 
excused; he was awaited for an inspection. Lady Irene too 
feared that there would scarcely be time -to stay. It would 
take some time to drive back to Naples. 

“Gigi can take you in his launch in a few minutes,” T&a 
said. “And his inspection can very well wait.” 

Julian dismissed the car, and they went up the gravel 
path, through lemon groves, to the little villa. By the open 
French window surrounded with bougainvillia, then entered 
the sittingroom, rather untidy, with chintz couches and chairs, 
and in a vase on the marble console roses which had shed 
their petals on the floor. There were paper-backed French 
novels lying about. On the wall was a Salvator Rosa. 

Tea apologised casually. 

“This tumble-down place is a sort of week-end cottage 
where I occasionally come to doze,” she said. 

A maid brought in tea served in quite English fashion, in 
a silver service, with buttered toast. 

Lady Irene was delighted. The duke, very smiling and gal- 
lant in broken English, said that he would like to retire from 
the navy and grow lemons to send to England. Did Milady 
not love “la bella Napoli”? He was just back from Monte- 


‚ video and Rio de Janeiro, but there was no place like the 


“bella Napoli.” . 
“I vould much like to settle in a leetle ’ome and grow 
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lemons for ze rest of my life,” he said. “But I am only a 
poor sailor vid no ’ome.” 

“Isn’t ‚Gigi delightfully old-fashioned?”” Tea said with a 
compassionate glance of her gravely sensual eyes at the duke. 
She exhibited him like a pet poodle. _ 

“You Italians are hopelessiy romantic,” said Lady Irene. 

“Che dice la miladi?”” asked the duke, not quite under- 
standing. 

“Dice la signora che le tue voglie casalinghe sono pro- 
prio una grullaggine, e che tu sei un bimboccio da poco 
senno,” Tea misinterpreted. 

Lady Irene, who understood Italian quite well, disclaimed 
the version and assured the duke that his wife deceived him. 

“Oh, I know, I know,” Gigi laughed. “Ci sono accostu- 
mato.” 

- The Anticastros were pressingly invited to dine on the 
Nereid the following evening. 

They walked down the steep path leading down the cliff 
to the small landing stage, where they found the launch loaded 
with flowers which the gardener had taken down, with a 
basket of prickly pears. In what seemed like a flash they 
were whisked across the gulf in the peacock-colored gloam« 
ing, to the foot of the Nereid’s accommodation ladder. 


During the remainder of the yacht’s stay in Naples, the 
Anticastros were constantly with the Sexborough’s party. The 
Duchess of Saxford took a great fancy to T&a. “She is very 
grande dame,” she said. Duke Gigi took the party over the 
battleships. The Duke of Saxford and Captain Terratt were 
particularly interested in a new pattern of war-nose for torpe- 
does which seemed to be an advance on the British White- 
head pattern. The penetrating power was very great, Duke 
Gigi explained, and the explosion being delayed, there was a 
better chance of everybody on board getting killed. Experi- 
ments were being tried with a new type of flying machine, 
a “hydroplane,” as it was called. The contrivance raced all 
round the bay, skimming the water like a huge insect, and 
sometimes rose some feet above the surface. The men spent 
pleasant hours in the gunroom of the Caracciolo, the Duke 
of Anticastro’s flagship. 

Gigi’s head was quite turned by Lady Kattie, who spared 
not her seductions on the handsome Italian sailor. Captain 
 Terratt was not wholly successful in disguising his annoyance, 
which only increased the vivacity of Lady Kattie’s flirta- 
tion. Gigi took her for runs in his launch to watch the evolu- 
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tions of the hydroplane. One day--a bluejacket from the 
admiral’s flagship came over, shortly after lunch, to say that 
His Excellency and Milady had gone over to Capri, and that 
Her Ladyship would not be back till after dinner. Even the 
motherly duchess looked uncomfortable. 

Kattie bubbled in quite late, flushed, and talking uninterrupt- 
ediy about the excursion. Capri was simply heavenly, and 
the Blue Grotto, and the Green Grotto, and the place where 
Nero threw people over the cliff—or was it Tiberius?—and 
the lovely inn with the flat roof and the palms, and the wis- 
teria, and the moonrise. ... She stopped to take breath, look- 
ing round with an expression of unconvincing surprise at the 
silence with which her enthusiasm was received. Tea, how- 
ever, confirmed her appreciation, and said she was glad that 
Gigi had shown her round dear old Capri. 

Lady Irene did a shopping tour under T&a’s guidance, 
buying coral, lava, and lace, and a bronze reproduction of 
the Dancing Faun. They went to have lunch by themselves at 
the “Scoglio delle Sirene.” 

The whole party were invited to dinner at the Anticastro 
palace in the Via Toledo. The place was full of faded gran- 
deurs, and had an authentic Raphael and several Velasquez. 
Lady Kattie went into ecstasies over the butler, dressed in 
eighteenth century costume, with an embroidered coat, and a 
pig-tail wig. t 

“The place used to belong to the Mataloni. You remem- 
ber the Duke of Mataloni?” Tea said to Lady Irene. 

“Tm frightfully ignorant, but I do seem to have come up- 
on the name somewhere,” said Lady Irene. 

“In the Memoirs of Casanova,” said Tea. 

“Oh, of course,” Lady Irene said. 

There were people whom one would not usually ask to 
Saxford House, such as ex-King Manoel of Portugal, who 
was on a visit to his grandmother, Queen Maria Pia, at Ca- 
' serta. But the duke and duchess good-naturediy made allow- 

ances, when abroad, for the laxity of casual encounters, 

Duke Gigi sang Neapolitan Songs. 

On the evening before the Nereid left, there was a return 
party on board. " 

“You will vanish, I suppose, in your anchorite’s cell when 
your friends have gone,” T&a said to Julian. “Sandro was 
asking whether you were alive. He was down not long ago 
with Renata and Germana. I am expecting Carla Simpson 
next month. Her husband is in London, floating a new issue 
of Count Osio’s automobile shares.” 

Lady Irene and Julian sat a while, after the others had 
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gone,.on the after deck. There was a bar of fire on Vesuvius 
and the bay and shore were dotted with lights. 

“I shall tell Everard,” Lady Irene said to Julian, “since you 
will not come. Shall I give any message to Princess Hruzof?” 

“Please do nothing of the sort,” Julian said. Oh, the in- 
stincets of the go-between that are in every woman! “Has 
Tea d’Anticastro been talking to you, Lady Irene?” he asked. 

“Was there ever.a woman who did not talk?” she smiled. 

Confound T&a, raking up old stories. 

“You are as inconsistent as Everard,” Julian said. “I 
thought you had decreed that one should not be sentimental.” 

Lady Irene gave a silvery laugh. 

“And yet,” she said. 


It had been a pleasant interlude. Julian felt all the same 
a sense of relief when, looking out from his window at Posilip- 
po, the white Nereid was no longer to be seen riding at 
anchor in the bay. He was glad to get back, intensely, to un- 
disturbed work. Fortunately T&a had gone to Rome the day 
after the Sexboroughs left. It was good to be alone, to be 
a stranger, unnoticed in the crowd, to sit in a caf€ on the 
Toledo, sipping his coffee, in complete independence of the 
amusing, hustling throng. 

He was startled when, glancing at the paper he had bought, 
he saw the headline about Prince Nevidof. 


xI 


Pirass Nevivor had gone to Saint Petersburg. She 
was determined to leave no stone unturned to- put a 
stop to the divorce proceedings which the prince had insti- 
tuted. She went to see M. Isvolsky, whom she had known 
in Rome when he had been accredited to the Vatican, and 
who, among his many functions, was Procurator to the Holy 
Synod. The minister received her with great amiability, talk- 
ing over pleasant memories of his Italian sojourn. But he 
told her that he was without power in the matter which 
interested her. His office in connection with the synod was, 
he said, purely nominal. She should address herself to M. 
Soloneif, who was Counsellor to the ecclesiastical court, or 
better still to the Metropolitan himself. 

The princess drove over straight from the General Staff 
Palace to Peter Square. The Metropolitan Antonius hap- 
pened to be at home. The matter, said the prelate, when 
the princess had explained the object of her visit, was very 
grave. She had renounced the Orthodox faith, and had there- 
fore, by that very fact, repudiated the bonds which had 
been contracted and imposed by the Church. It was, more- 
over, alleged by the prince’s representatives that there had 
been complete connubial desertion on her part for twenty 
years. But, said the Metropolitan, who looked nervous and 
scared, he would bow in the matter to the will of their 
Imperial Majesties, the Tzar being the spiritual head of the 
true Church of Christ. They had so far expressed no wish in 
the matter. 

There was very little hope to be had, Princess Nevidof saw, 
from the timid priest. 

She met him again some days later at Countess Igna- 
tief’s, an old lady of notorious piety. Her house was full 
of long-haired, bearded popes in black gowns adorned with 
pendant crosses of gold and enamel. So potent was the 
‚ odor of sanctity in the elose room, overheated by the enor- 
mous porcelain stove, that Princess Nevidof had to resort 
freely to eau de Cologne and smelling salts. Baroness 
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Stongowski, who had returned from Paris, solicitousiy en- 
quired about the princess’s health, hoping that she had suf- 
fered no recurrence of the attack she had experienced at the 
Duchess of Friedland’s. 

Countess Ignatief’s friends, Countess Obidenski and Prin- 
cess Shakovskaia, were greatly put out by the establishment 
of an ecclesiastical court which was enquiring into the 
charges brought against the Siberian monk, Gregorii Efimo- 
vich. The women were enthusiastic partisans of the “saint,” 
and protested against the indignity and injustice which were 
being put upon him by citing him before the court. 

The members of the hierarchy were embarrassed by the 
attitude of their most influential female supporters. The in- 
terest taken in spirital things was a gratifying sign of reaction 
against the lamentable materialistic tendencies of the age, and 
they themselves had been disposed to encourage such wel- 
come signs of a higher awakening. At the same time, they 
could not countenance or ignore rpen defiance of the 
Church’s authority and the claim to the exercise of super- 
natural powers of which the Church alone held the conse- 
crated monopoly. 

“The Church,” said Monsignor Feofane, Bishop of Kagan, 
who was one of the judges in the case, “cannot ignore such 
charges as have been brought against Father Efimovich. A 
respectable counsellor, Golovin, has complained that our broth- 
er has seduced both his wife and his daughter. The Golo- 
vina even goes about openly boasting of the fact. Similar 
charges have come to us from every quarter. Efimovich him- 
self openly defies our authority. He has declined to retire, as 
we decreed, to a monastery, on the ground, he actually de- 
clared, that he would be thereby deprived of the company 
of his ‘spiritual sisters.’ ” 

“People always put their own gross interpretations on such 
relations,” said Baroness Strongowski. “Who are those spirit- 
ual sisters? A holy nun, Akulina Nikishkina, and a sister of 
Bishop Warmava of Tobolsk. To judge of such relations, ex- 
alted to the highest spirityal plane, as, of the relations be- 
tween a young grand duke and an actress is sheer ignorant 
calumny. Gregorii Efimovich is a man of God, a Boky chel- 
lovieh. Father John of Cronstadt, Father Iliodore have 
vouched for the blessed Gregorii’s sanctity. They have pro- 
_ claimed that he is inspired by the Holy Ghost. It was 
Elizabeth Fedorovna, the Grand Duchess Serge, who first 
told me of the staretz. And I know that the Tzaritsa will not 
 permit him to be publicly attacked.” : j 
The last consideration made a stronger impression on the 
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prelates than the opinions of Father John and Father Iliodore. 
They showed considerable embarrassment. Monsignor Anton- 
ius said that, while the Holy Synod was bound in duty to 
take cognizance of the charges which were brought to its 
notice, it had no desire to press them too severely against 
a man whose intentions were doubtless inspired by a Chris- 
tian spirit. 

Princess Tatiana Shakovskaia spoke to Domnitsa with rapt 
enthusiasm of the holy staretz, Efimovich, or as he was now 
commonly called, Rasputin, and pressed her to make the ac- 
quaintance of the Man of God. Princess Nevidof, who had 
come for that very purpose, arranged to meet her the next 
day. Tatiana said she would in the meanwhile endeavor to 
arrange an interview with the staretz, whose time was very 
fully occupied by the multitude of petitioners who desired 
to avail themselves of his intercession. 

Domnitsa called the following day in her car for Princess 
Shakovskaia at her palace on the English quay, and they 
drove to the house of the staretz, which was situated in the 
Samakaia. At the door, the dvornitz was inclined to be in- 
quisitive, and asked whether they had an appointment, and 
what was their business. Recognising, however, Princess Sha- 
kovskaia, he became less exacting, and said they might keep 
their coats instead of depositing them, as was usual, in the 
porter’s lodge. On the first floor the bell was answered by a 
sluttish young woman, who thrust her head, covered with a 
colored handkerchief, through the half-opened door, staring 
at the visitors as if their appearance were quite unexpected 
and unusual. They were shown into a sort of antechamber 
with expensive, but appallingly tawdry furniture. There were 
dust and stains as if the room had not been swept or 
cleaned for weeks, and a strong smell of cooking cabbage 
pervaded the place. 

The room was filled with an extraordinary diversity of peo- | 
ple. They seemed to have been waiting for a long time and 
looked weary and fidgety. There was a bearded mujik in a 
black blouse, holding his cap in his hand. He had a basket 
tied round with a red handkerchief out of which protruded 
the head of a hen. Next to him sat an elegant young man 
with a gold-mounted cane and monocle. On the settee next 
to where Domnitsa and Tatiana sat down was a red-faced, 
white moustached general, who breathed stertorousiy and 
showed signs of great impatience. There were several-women 
‚ frumpily dressed, with unhealthy puffy faces. They had the 

appearance of patients in the anteroom of a clinique for 
nervous diseases. One woman had with her a young girl, 
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obviously her daughter, with her hair down her back, and 
wearing black woolen stockings. 

The general turned to Princess Shakovskaia, and asked, 
“Have you an appointment?” He grunted when Tatiana told 
him she had. “Because if you hadn’t, you should not be 
waiting in this room,” he said. He kept watching a door 
hung with blue plush curtains trimmed with gold braid, which 
was apparently the entrance to the audience chamber. 

After a while a woman with a white coif emerged from 
it and glanced round the room. She smiled on seeing Princess 
Shakovskaia, and came up to her. The general, who had 
sprung to his feet the moment the door was opened, hurried 
towards it, turning round and saying to the woman: “It is 
my turn, you know.” 

A deep loud voice was heard from the adjoining room, 
calling: “What’s this? What is all this noise?” and presently, 
treading heavily in peasant boots, came the monk, in a long 
black robe, with a silver and enamel cross on his breast. 

“What’s all this noise, thou swine?” he repeated, taking 
hold of the general by the lapel of his coat and pushing him 
aside so that he nearly fell. “I will see thee when I choose, 
and not before. And that will be tomorrow, perhaps, or 
never, thou dirty swine.” 

The staretz looked round. He smiled at several of the 
women, spoke a few words to the woman with the young 
girl, putting his hand on the head of the latter and stroking 
her hair. 

“What dost thou want?” he said to the mujik. The man, 
dropping on his knees, and handing the basket with the hen 
to the staretz, who signed to the woman who was dressed 
as a nun to take it, began a long confused story, speaking 
all in one breath, about a brother of his who had been 
evicted, after a quarrel with the szarosta of the estate, and 
wanted a small post as keeper of the pigs in the convent 
of Saint Erasmus at Nishni-Tagilskii. 

“Hast thou got the name of thy brother written down, 
my son?” the staretz said, speaking kindly to the mujik. 

_ “yes, Batushka,” said the man, fumbling in his pockets 

“ and drawing out a dirty piece of paper. “It is all there, and 

the name of the venerable father, and...” 

_  *That’s all right, my son. Thou canst go. Tl see to it,” said 
"Rasputin. “Well, beliya dushka,” he then said, turning to 
Princess Shakovskaia, and touching her chin, “and hast thou 
‚brought to me another white dove? Come and tell me what 
Bits.” 

_, The room into which he led them looked even more un- 
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cared for than the one they had waited in. On a table 
covered with oilcloth was a samovar and miscellaneous re- 
mains of food, biscuit crumbs, a half-empty jar of conserves. 
Rasputin poured a glass of tea, and poured the tea from 
the glass into a saucer. He drank some noisily. s 

“Wilt thou have some tea?” he asked Princess Nevidof, 
offering her the saucer from which he had been drinking. 
She declined. 

“Ah, thou dost not wish to taste the drink of life,” he 
said with a sudden glare of his grey eyes at Domnitsa. 
“Others would be honored, would they not, Tatiana?” 

He held out the saucer to Princess Shakovskaia. She knelt 
down at his feet, took the saucer, and drank the tea at one 
gulp, then, bending, kissed the hand of the monk. He had 
large hairy hands, with long yellow nails, conspicuously dirty. 
They looked like the hands of a chimpanzee. 

“Dost thou see?” he said to Domnitsa with a sardonic 
smile. “Thou hast wished to ask something of me, daughter?” 
he went on. “I am but a poor humble man, the servant of 
God. But perhaps I can help thee. What is it thou requirest?” 

Princess Nevidof, who felt rather nervous, told the staretz 
that the prince, her husband, had applied to the Holy Synod 
for a divorce, that there was no cause for it, and that 
she wished his application to be refused. — 

“Nevidof? I have heard the name,” said Rasputin, “al- 
though I have not met the man. He is a swine, a beast. He 
is too rich. Treats his peasants like dogs. So, he wants to di- 
vorce thee, daughter? Why? And why dost thou not wish 
that he should divorce thee?” 

“There is no cause,” said Princess Nevidof, flushing. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, don’t tell me lies!” the staretz al- 
most shouted at her, his thick black brows knitted, his grey 
eyes flashing. “There is a cause for everything. Don’t try thy 
lies on me. I am not taken in by lies. If thou only tellest me 
lies, I will do nothing for thee. Perhaps thou dost not like to 
speak before thy friend here. Dushka, go into that room; 
kneel there before the ikon; and do not stir till I tell thee.” 

Princess Shakovskaia rose, trembling. “Yes, Batushka,” 
she said. Rasputin, after seeing that she obeyed him, closed’ 
the door of the room after her. 
“Now, daughter, thou canst speak freely,” he said to Dom- 
nitsa, who felt somewhat alarmed alone with him. “Or, wait. 
I will speak for thee. The swine Nevidof does not beat thee 
‚ or whip thee, else thou wouldst be glad that he wishes to di- 
vorce thee. Thou hast no lover, because thou art too cold and 
haughty. He wishes to divorce thee because he has no pleas- 
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ure of thee, and because thou art ever scheming and 
intriguing against him with his enemies, because thou wish- 
est him dead. Thou dost not wish him to divorce thee be- 
cause thou wishest to inherit his money. Thou seest, it is no 
use trying to tell me silly lies. The best thing the swine could 
do with thee would be to....” He used a coarse word. 

Princess Domnitsa would have liked to rise and to ask the 
coarse, filthy peasant how he dared insult her. She was fum- 
ing with indignation. But she was also trembling, feeling some 
strange power paralyzing her. She said nothing. 

The staretz leant back in his chair and laughed, a coarse, 
mocking laugh. 

“You are all the same, you fine ladies,” he said. “There is 
one thing you cannot stand up against—the truth. You have 
never faced the truth, never seen it. It is something terrible, 
horrible, when you see it. That is why you are so frightened, 
you that live lives of lies.” He shaded his eyes for a moment 
with his big dirty hand. Then he rose, took a biscuit and 
munched it, and walked a few paces up and down the room. 
He suddenly stopped in front of Domnitsa, stooped down, 
placed both his hands on her shoulders, and stared into her 
eyes. - 

“What is it thou wishest to do with the money?” he said. 
“Stir up trouble against Russia, among our southern brothers? 
Is that what thou wishest to do? But I tell thee Russia cannot 
go to war, Russia shall not go to war. If trouble is stirred up 
among thy friends in Serbia, they will have to fight their 
.own wars. Russia will not help them. So put that out of thy 
head, dost thou hear?” He shook her roughly by the shoul- 
ders. 

“Then you will not assist me?” said Domnitsa after a while, 
recovering some of her self-assurance as she could not bring 
herself to plead to the man. 

“Why should I?” asked Rasputin. “Thou and thy husband 
are a pair of swine. Fight out your dirty affairs between 
yourselves.” $ 

“] can quite well dispense with your assistance,” said the 
‚princess. “I have no doubt that my niece, the Grand Duchess 
Isidore, for instance, has enough influence with the Tzaritsa 
to open her eyes, both as regards that...and other mat- 
ters.’ 

“The Grand Duchess Isidore, Nadejda Ivanovna? She is 
thy niece? I had forgotten.” The monk raised his brows, he 
looked at the princess for a moment in silence. : 
 _“] have heard about thy niece. Mamasha has mentioned 
her to me. Send her to me. I will talk with her.” 
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“Grand Duchess Isidore is not in Saint Petersburg,” said 
Princess Nevidof. 

“Ah, she is not in St.. Petersburg. Well, I shall see her 
some other time.” Rasputin remained silent for a moment. 
“Very well, I will do what thou wantest,” he said suddenly. 
He clapped his hands. “Dunia, Dunia!” he called. 

The maid who had opened the door appeared. 

“Send Akulina here,” said Rasputin. ; 

When the nun had come, he said to her: “Call up the 
Metropolitan Antonius, and tell him to be here at midnight, 
not a minute earlier and not a minute later. And be sure 
thou speakest to himself. If they tell thee he is not there, tell 
them to send for him. Let me know. And wait. Afterwards 
thou wilt telephone Anna Vyrubovna, and thou wilt tell her 
to be here at half-past twelve exactly, thou understandest?” 

There was a silence during which the voice of the nun 
could be heard speaking sharply at the telephone. She came 
in again presently. 

“His Eminence the Metropolitan Antonius will be here at 
midnight exactly, Grisha,” she said. 

“Very well, very well,” Rasputin said, smiling gaily. “Thou 
seest, I have power? Thou wilt do well not to try any tricks 
with me. The matter is settled. The President of the Holy 
Synod will let thee know. Tell Grand Duchess Isidore to 
come and see me when she comes to Peter. Wait here a 
moment.” 

He went into the room where he had sent Princess Shakov- 
skaia. As he opened the door, Domnitsa could see Tatiana 
kneeling before the beribboned ikon. Rasputin closed the 
door behind him. He was away some considerable time. 

When he returned with Princess Tatiana, Domnitsa ob- 
served that she looked very flushed, and that her hat was 
askew. 

Rasputin was rubbing his hands together. “Goodbye, dush- 
ka,” he said. Tatiana knelt down and kissed his hands. A 
smile still playing about his thick, moist lips, he held out 
his hand to Princess Nevidof, his grey eyes looking into hers. 
As if compelled by a superior force, Domnitsa, overcoming 
her reluctance, knelt down and kissed the dirty extended 
hand of the monk. 

Three days later her lawyer, M. Miliutin, informed her 
that the Holy Synod had decided to hold Prince Nevidof’s 
petition for divorce in abeyance, on the condition that the 

‚ Princess should make a formal gesture of reconciliation with 
the prince, satisfying the Synod through their representatives 
in Rome that relations between them were normal. | 
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Princess Nevidof was furious when she heard the decision. 

“Itisa thousand times worse,” she said, “than if they had 
pronounced the divorce.” 

2 advise your Excellency to comply with the formal re- 
Quirement of the Synod,” M. Miliutin said. “It is a pure for- 
mality, Princess. I shall communicate with M. Michailovich 
in Rome, and so arrange matters that the conditions laid 
down by the Synod shall be fulfilled in such a manner as to 
satisfy them, with as little violence as possible to your Ex- 
cellency’s wishes.” 

Domnitsa left Saint Petersburg for Rome. She stopped for 
a few days in Vienna. She saw Baron Rubinstein there. The 
banker informed her that the terms of the concession granted 
to the Anglo-Oriental Oil Company on her Bessarabian 
estates were now entirely in her favor and independent of any 
action which the prince might take in the matter. 

While in Vienna, Princess Nevidof received several visits 
from a gentleman whom she had seen a good deal of in Bel- 
grade. He was an officer of high rank in the Serbian army, 
but for reasons of prudence gave his name, when he called 
on the princess at her hotel in the Kärntnerring, as Doctor 
Vassich. The “doctor” was a close friend of Colonel Dragu- 
tian Dimitrievich and a prominent leader of the “Narodna 
Obdrana,” the Serbian nationalist society which had been 
chiefly responsible for the coup d’etat in which King Alexan- 
der and Queen Draga had been murdered. But the powerful 
military faction of which the “doctor” was one of the moving 
spirits, and which now called itself the “Union of Death,” 
Or, as it was more generally known by its opponents, the 
“Black Hand,” was no less dreaded by King Peter Kara- 
georgevich, whom it had placed on the throne of Serbia, than 
it had been by the previous dynasty. 

“Doctor Vassich,” after satisfying the princess with creden- 
tials from Colonel Artamanof, the Russian military attach& 
at Belgrade, which she could readily have confirmed by 
Prince Urussof at the Reisnerstrasse, sketched the great work 
on which the “Greater Serbia” party was now launched. 
A complete understanding had practically been arrived at 
between Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, and Bulgaria, and it 
was hoped that even Greece could, by the promise of Saloniki, 
be drawn into common action. The decks were being 
cleared. The menace from the old, now feeble, enemy, Tur- 
key, was about to be eliminated. But the real enemy of South- 
ern Slavdom was the Dual Monarchy. Its ambitions had now 
been openiy declared by the infamous annexation of Bosnia 
‚and Herzegovina, a direct insult and challenge to Russia and 
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the Panslavic cause. Had Russia not been crippled by the dis- 
astrous Japanese war and by internal unrest, she would 
never have submitted to. the menaces of Germany. But the 
day of reckoning was at hand. Southern Slavdom would soon 
be strong enough to. defy Habsburg arrogance. The organisa- 
tion to which “Doctor Vassich” belonged was meanwhile 
sapping their encroaching power by unremitting terrorism. 
Unfortunately they had been insuffieiently prepared when the 
Emperor Franz Josef had defied them by visiting Sarajevo. 
He would not escape another time. The Austrian governor- 
general had only narrowly been missed a few days before 
by the bullet of Zheraick. But there were hundreds .to take 
the place of the martyr. If the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
the friend of the German Kaiser, the arch-plotter against 
Southern Slavdom, should ever dare to set foot in the stolen 
provinces, Sarajevo would be the grave of Habsburg power. 

“I know your sympathies, Princess,” the “doctor” said. “I 
know that you are with Russia in the cause of Panslavism. 
As you know, the economic condition of Russia is such at 
present that it cannot afford the help to our cause which it 
would desire to extend. Our work requires money. I ask 
you, Princess, to help cast the bullet that shall break the 
might of the Habsburgs. I do not desire you to trust a 
stranger. If you wish to help our cause, which is the cause 
of Russia, deposit your gift to it.with M. Nikolaievski, at the 
Russian embassy. The money which you will give will change 
the map of Europe.” 

Three days later Princess Nevidof, having cashed a 
cheque with Baron Rubinstein, handed over forty thousand 
roubles in notes at the Russian embassy in the Reisner- 
strasse to M. Nikolaievski. 

Baron Rubinstein asked Princess Nevidof to dine at his 
country house at Klosterneuburg. The baroness was all at- 
tention and affability. After dinner, Baroness Rubinstein and 
the princess sat talking on the terrace, while the baron was 
called away to the telephone, and they admired the delight- 
ful view over the Danube, the crowned towers of the ancient 
monastery, and the wooded hills of the Wienerwald, bathed 
in the still moonlight. 

The baroness mentioned that she had in her service a 
man who might possibly be of use to the princess. He was 
a Russian, and she had engaged him when she had a good 
deal of Russian correspondence to deal with in connection 
‚ With the affairs of the Anglo-Oriental Company’s concession. 

Now, she had little use for his ‚services, and she thought 
that perhaps the princess might be glad of the opportunity. 
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“By a curious coincidence the man, who calls himself 
Hirsch, is from your own estate at Kursk,” said the baroness 
with a smile. “I believe he _has some grudge against the 
prince on account of some chastisement to which he was 
subjected many years ago. I don’t know what it is all about, 
but perhaps you do. The prince, your husband, appears to 
be in considerable dread of the man who, he says, has been 
following him about in Europe. He probably imagines a 
good deal of it. I have, anyhow, found the man quite trust- 
worthy and unobjectionable, although he is, I suppose, an 
anarchist. I thought that perhaps, if you should have any use 
for a Russian secretary, you would find him useful.” 

In the semidarkness of the moonlit terrace, the two wom- 
en’s faces were only dimly visible to one another. But there 
was a flashing brightness in the dark eyes of the Jewess as 
‚ she looked at Princess Nevidof, on whom the significance of 
her words and expression was not lost. 

When, a few days later, the princess left Vienna for 
Rome, with her two maids, Hirsch, trim, smart, and de- 
cidedly handsome, looking as if he had never exercised other 
functions all his life, accompanied her as her private secre- 
tary. 

There were interminable parleyings between the lawyers, 
the ecclesiastics, the diplomatic representatives, to arrange 
the terms of the ostensible reconcilation. Everyone realized the 
importance of an affair in which millions were at stake. 

Prince Nevidof, when the decision of the Synod had been 
communicated to him, had been even more irate than the 
princess. It was an aggravation of the annoyance from which 
he had desired to be freed. A plague upon the ingenuity of 
lawyers and priests to exasperate people! He had fumed and 
stormed for three days, and struck terror into all who ap- 
proached him. Poor little Don Bianda, his Roman lawyer, 
had thought his last hour had come, and was afraid to come 
near the prince for several days. Grisha Nevidof would have 
to go himself to Saint Petersburg. He would go straight to 
the Tzar, and get the matter settled. Of course he should 
have done that at first. But he was lazy, hated business and 
parleys. And the woman had done what he himself should 
have done; gone to headquarters, done things herself without 
trusting to lawyers. Confound her! 

What did they want, the crowd of dirty lawyers and 
priests? Get as much money out of him as possible by drag- 
ging out the business. That’s what all their ingenuity was 
Concerned with. What was this they :had invented? They 
wanted to see them in bed together. It came down to that, 
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with all the phraseology of the dirty-minded priests. Well, 
well, he would give them a taste of what they wanted. Prince 
Nevidof chuckled to himself as he visioned the schemes that 
presented themselves to his mind. What was that story he 
had heard about Archduke Otto of Austria, exhibiting his 
prude of a wife to his friends with her nightgown off?_He 
chuckled. Domnitsa, notwithstanding that she was well turned 
forty, was still a deuced handsome woman, with her cold 
marmorean Junonic beauty. She was almost as a stranger to 
him now. He would have some fun. Ah, she. wanted a recon- 
ciliation—mensa et toro, wasn’t that how the wretched law- 
yers put it? He could always get the metter settled afterwards 
—-after he had had his joke. He could always go to Nicky, 
and get the matter settled once and for all. Her trip to Saint 
Petersburg and her wire-pulling would have done her little 
good in the end. She would be furious. He laughed at the 
idea of how furious she would be. 


On the appointed day Princess Nevidof came to the villa 
at Rocca Romana with her “witnesses.” It was a whole 
delegation. There was her lawyer, M. Michailovich, Father 
Evaistus, the chaplain of the Russian embassy, Father Palmi, 
her confessor, Doctor Seliani, her maids, her secretary. A 
suite of apartments had been prepared for their reception 
in the most private wing of the villa. M. Kolypin had 
received the princess and her following. The prince had not 
appeared. 

The meeting between them was to take place at an ap- 
pointed hour in a suite of rooms situated between the apart- 
ments which they respectively occupied, and which was to 
remain locked until opened by them. 

Prince Nevidof had invited some of his habitual week-end 
friends, Count and Countess Osio, the Duke of Peretola, 
Sandro Neroni, Attilio De Galicis, Alberto Corn&s. It was 
noticed that he drank a great deal at dinner. He had had 
several glasses of vodka just before. Somehow he felt nerv- 
ous and depressed; he needed the stimulant. His guests 
also seemed particularly dull that evening. Really, really they 
must wake up. He should have had those girls up from 
the Constanzi. Let them drink. He shouted to the servants 
to pass round the champagne. “We have had some fun, 
though. Wasn’t the Jewess excruciating? Did you notice the 
dark rings round her nipples, almost as big as saucers? Wait 
a little. You'll see something even more exciting this evening. 

Pass round the wine, I tell you, you louts.” i 
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After dinner, the prince insisted on playing baccara. His 
guests were unwilling. 

“Come, come, just one stroke, Osio. Look, Tl put down 
one hundred thousand. You can punt what you like, if it’s 
only a hundred francs. Will no one else make a punt? That’s 
right, Attilio, that’s right, Cornes. Now, gentlemen, just one 
punt. Want a card, Osio? You one, Corn&s? It’s a knave. I 
have twelve. Yours, Osio. Seven. It’s yours, Attilio. Here, 
take the money.” 

Prince Nevidof took a last glass of vodka before going 
to the apartment where it had been appointed he should 
wait until the princess should let him know she was pre- 
pared to receive him. He told his guests to remain in a 
salon close by. He ordered Gheorghii and the other Cossack 
to be at hand. They stood by the door, after he had entered 
it and turned the key in the lock. 

The princess, who had dined in her own apartments, Te- 
mained drinking coffee with the priests, the lawyer, the doc- 
tor. Her secretary presently came in to tell her he had been 
informed that the prince was awaiting her pleasure. 

“Thank you,” she said, “I shall let you know in a few 
moments, Mr. Hirsch. Keep: within call, so that you may be 
at hand when I want you.” She seemed a trifle nervous. She 
wiped her mouth with her handkerchief, and in lowering her 
hand let it drop. Her secretary stooped and picked it up, 
handing it back to her. He left the room. 

Prince Nevidof waited a little time, pacing up and down 
the room. Why was it that he felt depressed and dull? 
Domnitsa! It was for her that he had built this place orig- 
 inally. He remembered when he had married her. She had 

‘been wonderfully beautiful. He, he supposed, had been in 
love with his radiant bride. He had had the place decked 
regardless of cost for her reception; the grounds had been 
a blaze of flowers. There was a meadow covered with daffo- 
- dils. He had taken her to see the meadow planted in her 
honor. She had said that she did not like daffodils. She 
had never departed from her self-contained coldness. She did 
not like the villa. She preferred to live in Rome. Oh, how 
maddened, how distracted he had felt! He had even con- 
templated suicide. Prince Nevidof smiled bitterly at the rec- 
- ollection. He had plunged into pleasures—pleasures in which 
he could be master. If Domnitsa had been different—who 
knows?—it might have been otherwise. How close the air 
was. It was stifling. 

He went to the window and threw it wide open, letting in 
the cool air. The moon was shining dimly behind dark 
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clouds. Its light cast a steely reflection on the dead waters 
of the lake. All the rest was black. 

He looked out a while, then sat down on a chair turned 
toward the window, his head leaning on his hand. How long 
the time seemed! Yet he was in no hurry for what was to 
follow; he did not mind how long they made him wait. 

At length he heard a knock. The side door that led to the 
corridor between the apartments opened. He did not move or 
look up. The man came up to him and, bending down, said 
as the prince had expected: 

“Your Excellency, Her Excellency Princess Nevidof is 
awaiting your pleasure.” x 

“Thank you,” said the prince without looking up. 


Princess Nevidof, seated with the priests and the lawyer, 
gave a slight start. . 

“What was that?” she said. “I thought I heard a report.” 

“It was probably outside. Some one shooting in the woods, 
probably,” the lawyer said. 

The princess seemed to listen for a moment, her face 
tense, very pale. 

“Hirsch!” she called. 

“Your Excellency?” answered the secretary, instantly ap- 
pearing at the door. 

“Did you hear a noise?” asked the princess. 

“No, your Excellency,” said the man. 

“Listen,” she said. There was a confused sound of voices. 


In the room where the prince’s guests had been sitting, 
which was next to that where he had been awaiting the 
princess’s message, the sound which had attracted the prin- 
cess’s attention had been heard much more distinctly. 

“I could have sworn it was from the next room,” said 
Count Osio. 

Gheorghii and his companion, who were standing before 
the door, started at once. They knocked. There was no 
answer. Gheorghii thrust his shoulder with all his strength 
against the panel of the door. It flew into splinters. Reaching 
to the lock from the inside, the man opened the door. Count 
Osio hurried forward and looked in. He gave an exclama- 
tion, and all rushed in. 

Prince Nevidof was on the floor, his head partly resting 
on the chair where he had been sitting. There was a small 
pool of blood by him, and blood on his mouth and on his 
“ shirt front. Over the right ear there was a wound from which 
blood dripped slowly with a monotonous sound on to the 
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floor. Beside him was a small revolver with an ivory handle, 
his initials engraved upon it. The prince was still breathing 
at intervals, in a jerky, stertorous manner. 

“There is a doctor with the princess,” said M. Kolypin, 
who came hurrying in. 

When the doctor came, they moved the prince to the bed in 
the adjoining room. The princess, when she came in and saw 
him, looked pale, but remained silent, impassive. 

. messenger was dispatched to Bracciano to inform the 
"police. 

Father Evaistus, the black-bearded Russian priest, stood 
at the foot of the bed. He raised an ikon which he had 
brought from the adjoining room. In a deep chanting 
voice he began intoning the prayers for the dying. Gheor- 
ghii and the other Russian servant knelt, beating their chests. 
All knelt down. 

“Gospodi pomi luy!” chanted the priest. 

“Teh beh, Gospodi, pomi luy!” the Russians responded. 

The prince died before the carabinieri came. 

The police doctor who came with representatives of the Sicu- 
rezza from Rome the next morning, and who held an autopsy 
with Doctor Seliani, agreed with the latter that it was clearly 
a case of suicide. 


xXH 


I: THE AUTUMN all was hustle on the waterfront, after 
the declaration of war against Turkey. A litter of stores 
and fodder, ammunition boxes, limbers, gun carriages, 
field-kitchens, encumbered the quays and wharfs. Steam 
cranes creaked and rattled. Horses and mules were being 
hoisted up in canvas slings on to the transports. Troops in 
brand new campaigning kit arrived every day, awaiting em- 
barkation. 

By the Capuan Gate, flanked by its fortress towers of 
“Honor,” and “Virtue,” the perennial din was intensified. 
Vendors shouted by many-colored awnings, barrows and 
donkey carts. Lemonade booths, watermelon stalls, open air 
macaroni kitchens, plied an increased trade. Showmen 
vociferated before a blood-curdling poster picturing the mur- 
der trial of Maria Tarnowska, the beautiful Russian, and her 
lover, in Venice. Charlatans offered their nostrums, street 
singers with guitars, acrobats, prestidigitators, performed amid 
the pandemonium. Beggars exhibited ghastly deformities. One 
displayed an enormous hydrocoele, another had his face eaten 
away by lupus. 

The soldiers from the nothern provinces stared at the 
strange scene and could scarcely make themselves understood 
by the natives, who assailed them as they would forestieri. 
They were surrounded and followed by hawkers of fruit, 
peddlers of colored handkerchiefs, vendors of coral, of devo- 
tional images, rosaries, and pornographic photographs, by 
touts and pimps. Pickpockets were busy. A scuffle took place 
between some soldiers who had lost their paybooks and their 
money, and a man who demonstrated his innocence by turn- - 
ing out his pockets, while the laughing populace looked on, 
amused. 

From the Palonetto a procession came down, bringing 
the Holy Virgin of the Marinella to bless the troopships. On 
a gaudy platform decorated with tinsel and paper flowers, 
' carried on the shoulders of bareheaded fishermen, the doll, 

surrounded by a forest of lighted tapers, looked down sweet- 
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Iy in her stiff purple and gold brocade decked with glass 
jewels. Priests murmured unintelligibly and waved sprinklers. 
Women and men knelt down, crossing themselves. 

The town was bedecked with flags and the cross of Savoia. 
Brass bands blared. Excited crowds filled the streets, the 
cafes, the Galleria Umberto, föting the officers. The fever 
reached its height when the King came to farewell the troops. 
Cabinet ministers made stirring speeches from a platform 
draped with the national colors. The troops paraded before 
boarding the lighters. Men shouted and waved their hats, 
women threw flowers and kisses. 

Julian, watching the scene from the deck of the trawl- 
ing sloop, caught sight of Pippo, at the head of a com- 

any. 

Old Cola sat on a coil of cordage, puffing at his reed pipe. 

“What in the name of San Gennaro do we want in Africa?” 
he said. “As if we had not picked up enough trouble there 

_ already. As if there were not trouble enough at home! The 
people have not enough macaroni to go round. The chand- 
ler’s bill for one of those troopships would keep the whole of 
Santa Lucia in macaroni for a year. Miseria! No doubt the 
bankers, the politicians, the Tedeschi, and the priests stand 
to make some quattrini by killing some of those poor devils 
of Turks in Africa. The priests of the Banco di Roma lent 
them a few soldi on their fields, and now of course, the inno- 
cents can’t pay back the mortgages. So we are sending an 
army to shoot and hang them, and to take their farms.” 
“There are still brigands in this country,” Julian smiled. 
“Brigands, ’cellenza? In the old days the brigands never 
robbed the poor. They robbed the rich and gave to the 
poor,” said Cola. 
The old fisherman could remember seeing King Victor 
Emmanuel and Garibaldi enter Naples. 
He had climbed to the top of a lamp-post on the Toledo 
to look over the heads of the crowd, frantic with enthusiasm. 
After the battle of the Volturno, which bottled up the Bour- 
bon king in Gaeta, the Liberator had met the Sardinian king 
at Vairano to hand over to him nine million subjects. King 
Victor, on his Arab horse, had bowed low. “Salute, generale,” 
he had said; “Salute re d’Italia,” the hero had replied. And 
there in the old coach had sat Garibaldi, wearing his red 

shirt and poncho, by the side of the King whom he had in- 
vested with the crown of united Italy. The next evening the 
"maker of united Italy had slipped unobserved aboard the 
Washington bound for Caprera, carrying a sack of seed-corn 
“for his farm, and in his pockets some three hundred francs 
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which he had borrowed from friends for expenses. What 
frenzy of enthusiasm there had been in those days! The laz- 
zaroni did not look on indifferent and mocking then. They 
shouted themselves hoarse. They all wore the little slips with 
“57” written on them—their vote in the plebiscite. And in the 
Toledo, when the royal coach passed, and at the back of the 
bersaglieri of Savoia, the red shirts, the thousand heroes of 
Marsala and Palermo, and the legion of British. volunteers, 
they were snowed under with the little slips of paper, the “Yea, 
yea, yea,” of the people. 

And it was for this that Garibaldi had fought, that Italy 
had won her glorious independence. For this! No sooner had 
the glorious independence been won and the abhorred for- 
eigner driven across the Alps and into the sea, than the 
new Italy had become an oppressor, had looked round for 
empire and colonies, had become a thousand times more 
rapacious and mean and hateful than the Tedeschi and the 
Bourbons had ever been. There they were, the troops of 
liberated Italy, going out to Tripoli to shoot and hang inof- 
fensive peasants and steal their farms! 

The old man puffed at his pipe. It had all been a delu- 
sion, the. liberation and the risorgimento. Garibaldi and his 
thousand heroes, Mazzini and the lot of them, they had 
gone wrong, clearly, they had fought for the wrong things. 
“Dio e popolo!” What an irony! Precious little God and the 
people had to do with it all. It was rather for priests, poli- 
ticians, peculators, bankers, exploiters, robbers of the peo- 
ple, that they had fought, heroic Garibaldi, visionary Mazzini. 
Crispi, the companion of Garibaldi, had shot down the people 
by the thousand. Signor Erneste Nathan, the disciple of Maz- 
zini, was busy strike-breaking, and had publicly disowned 
Mazzini. The people had less macaroni than ever, because 
the gangs of money-grubbing robbers were a thousand times 
more greedy than any Bourbons, any Spaniards had ever 
been. And the money they grabbed must come in the last re- 
sort out of the poor people’s macaroni. 

It was all writ so large that even old Cola, who could not 
read and could not write his own name, could see it, the 
tragical, grotesque fraud. 

“Your people are the people of Masaniello, of Garibaldi, 
who drove away the French and the Bourbons, who stood 
up even against Nelson. And now that you have democracy 
Een popular government, you do nothing about it,” Julian 

aid. 

The old man shrugged his shoulders, perplexed. 

. “Do? What can we do? The socialist fellows want everyone 
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to go on strike, to have a general strike. But what good 
would it do? The people would be shot down by Giolitti as 
they were shot down by Crispi. We were better off under the 
Bourbons than under the pack of lawyers and politicians. We 
had more macaroni.” 
So he saw no alternative but to turn back from the sicken- 
ing present to the barbaric past. 
No, the people did not understand. How many understood 
that the old politics were a falsehood? It was not Bourbons, 
or Spaniards, or Tedeschi, or French that really mattered. 
It was the only two real nations, Disraeli’s two nations— 
the exploiters and the exploited. They had fought the wrong 
people, Masaniello and Caracciolo. They had fought in terms 
of the secular, fraudulent, illusory politics, the politics of 
fictitious “nations”—not in terms of the only real nations, 
the two nations. It was that ignorance which paralysed 
them, the ignorance which was so carefully encouraged and 
maintained, which drew the red herring of nationalism, of 
patriotism, across the real trail, which made the people 
powerless against the blatant, monstrous fraud. 
Cola told Julian that his son Maso was being reviled by his 
wife because he was only a civilian. He should be fighting 
for Italy, the King and the Pope, she said. She had a brother 
who was a corporal in the infantry and was going to Africa, 
and she felt aglow with the reflected glory. 
Julian accompanied Cola, as was sometimes his wont, to 
his house on the Gradoni. Between the high tenement houses 
in the sloping street of stairs, the many-colored washing hung 
in lieu of bunting. The swarming urchins were playing at 
' soldiers and hurling defiance at the Turks. Women sat on 
rush chairs before the doors, with their black hair down, 
getting it combed for a soldo by the pettinatrice. They found 
the daughter-in-law, Concetta, in a crisis of tears and hyster- 
ics as her brother Nanni, the corporal, was taking leave. She 
had given him a holy medal to preserve him against the 
terrible Turks. Nanni was in a hurry to get away. He had an 
appointment with some other corporals to visit a brothel. 
Concetta’s screams at the departure of the warrior whom 
she was sure she would never see again had gathered a 
crowd of neighbors. The young women were casting admir- 
ing glances at the hero. The matrons were supporting and 
_ endeavoring to console the bereft Concetta, who after ad- 
dressing a curse to her good-for-nothing of a husband who 
was not ashamed to stay safely at home while others were 
giving their lives for their country, fell on her knees before 
the plaster Virgin, with the oil lamp burning before her. 
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Julian, after he had left Cola, strolled on in the upper 
quarters by Pizzo Falcone. He came upon groups of officers 
going to the more expensive brothels. There were guards of 
military police at the doors to keep away the non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates. 

By San Ferdinando, he met Pippo. 

“j saw you when I was on parade,” Pippo said. “I have 
leave till one o’clock. Let’s go to dinner somewhere.” 

They went to “Zia Teresa.” The place was crowded with 
officers, with women. An orchestra was playing tangos. A 
fat tenor sang “Bella Napoli.” ! 

“Isn’t this fine?” said Pippo, who was brimming over like 
a schoolboy on a holiday. “We’ll be in Tripoli before three 
days. Italy reconquering the provinces of old Rome, Cyren- 
aica. It’s great, isn’t it? Well drive the last Turk out of 
Africa.” 

Julian asked: “Why?” 

“Oh, of course, you’re an Englishman. You can’t feel about 
it as we do,” Pippo said. “I know, they’re saying all sorts 
of vile things about us in the foreign papers. Damned hy- 
pocrisy. As if they didn’t all do the same thing. England, 
for instance.” ) 

“Yes. But it doesn’t make it any less rascally, does it?” 
said Julian. 

“Oh, if it were England setting out to conquer another 
piece of empire, you’d be excited,” said Pippo. 

“Possibly,” said Julian. “I might be so excited that Td 
want to go and fight with the poor devils against England. 
I would have gone to fight for the Boers, if T’d been old 
enough.” 

“I don’t believe it. You wouldn’t be a damned traitor, 
would you? Only beastly socialists talk like that. We Italians 
are patriotic, at any rate,” Pippo said. 

It was silly to argue. Pippo laughed. “I know you don’t 
mean it. You’ve always been decent.” 

In the centre of the room a space was cleared. Couples 
were dancing. The wine was flowing pretty freely and the 
place was getting noisier and noisier. A woman with a big 
ostrich-feather hat, her skirts held up, jumped on one of 
the tables, pouring out champagne.' Officers were stroking 
her legs. j 

Later on in the evening, Sandro Neroni blew in, with 
T&a and Mrs. Simpson. They joined Pippo and Julian at their 
‚ table. They were staying at Capri. Gigi had left with a 

squadron for the Dodecanese. There had been a great fare- 
well dinner on board the Caracciolo, T&a told Julian. The 
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Duke of Abruzzi was there and the Prince of Genoa. The 
Duchess of Abruzzi was going out as a nurse to Tripoli “to 
tend our wounded heroes.” 

“T don’t see where she’s going to get the wounded from, 
unless it’s some of the poor devils of Arabs, and the women 
‚and chldren that were wounded in the bombardment,” said 
Sandro. “A whole squadron bombarded the little village in 
the middle of the night, as if it were attacking Gibraltar. Then 
our people walked ashore the next morning. And ecco. 
There’s not going to be any fighting.” 

Pippo protested. There were whole tribes of rebels in the 
interior. They were behaving very treacherously, it was said, 
not fighting at all fair. 

“Oh, well, let’s hope for the best. The Duchess may get 
some heroes to nurse after all. They say there’s a terrible 
amount of venereal disease in the navy, and in the army,” 
said Sandro. 

The revelry lasted on into the small hours, getting in- 
creasingly riotous. One officer was carried away, drunk. Pippo 
had to leave comparatively early. Julian danced awhile with 
Tea and with Mrs. Simpson. Outside, barges with Venetian 
lanterns and musicians serenaded. The searchlights from the 
warships played on Posilippo, on Vesuvius. They swept sud- 
denly on to the terrace amid the laughter and screams of 
women who were revealed in disarrayed attitudes. In a cor- 
ner, an officer was vomiting. Blood-red reflections were cast 
on the water from the flame-lit streamer of smoke on 
Vesuvius. 

The orchestra struck up the national hymn. Everyone 
crowded into the brightly lit room, where a famous Music 
Hall star began to sing, “La Stella d’Italia,” wearing a 
ciociara headdress and draped in the green, white, and red 
Italia: flag. Men and women stood on the tables shouting, 
joining in the chorus, holding up glasses of champagne. At 
the last verse the singer unfurled the flag, waving it, amid 
the frenzied shouts of the audience. She was entirely naked. 

“Some time when you can tear yourself away from your 
anchorite’s cell, come over to Capri and look us up,” said T&a 
to Julian when they parted. ? 

The irritation, produced by the atmosphere of patriotic 
insanity, disturbed Julian more than did the noise and bustle. 
Fortunately, his work was now nearing satisfying completion. 
But what was the use, Julian could not help thinking, of 
disciplined scientific thought in a world that was driven by 
"forces of ignorant, raving unreason? Here was his careful, 
close-knit discussion and investigation—and there they car- 
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ried about the Virgin of the Marinella, and the politics of 
predatory jingoism and fraud and rascality ruled, blatant, 
arrogant. These ruled the world; ostracised rational thought 
was ignored, crushed, and silenced. 

The task in the building of which he had found so much 
joy and peace was all but completed—all but the final 
section on the super-organism which had grown out of or- 
ganised life-substance. It was just as much an. organism— 
any figure of speech apart—this thing called society, as were 
the polypoid clusters, the syphonophor&, bunches of crea- 
tures loosely linked together by threads of living substance, 
in respect of which the biologist had to leave open the 
question: “Which is the individual, the part or the whole?” 
It was an organism just as much as the ten billion cells of 
the human organism, each striving to fulfil all the functions 
of living substance. It was subject to biological laws—the 
separate element, the individual, could not function, could 
not exist alone. It was perhaps subject to biological laws 
only, that composite organism, and was therefore legitimately 
an object of biological study. But it was an organism in 
process of disruption, of dissolution. There must have been 
a time when human society was truly a society—when the 
interests and wants of the individual and those of the 
whole coincided—else society could never have come into 
existence. But it had broken down into something which was 
no longer a society, but a predatory aggregate of individual 
greeds, each striving ruthlessiy against all others. The same 
thing happened in diseased organisms. Julian remembered 
talking it over with Gressom. Pathologists had been busy 
trying to discover the germ, or parasite, of cancer. There 
was no such germ. Cancer arose from constant local irrita- 
tion. The cells subjected to that irritation ceased to react in 
conjunction with the whole, became individuals, sought only 
their own nourishment and increase, devoured and multi- 
plied without reference to the organism. They killed it. That 
was what was happening to the social organism. Its elements 
had ceased to act as integral parts of a whole; they had 
become individuals; they had become cancer cells. They 
were destroying society, which, unless the integrative power 
of reason and intelligence could restore the individual to his 
social function, was about to be consumed by the cancerous 
growth. 

For the moment, Julian felt too sickened by the miasmas 
‚ of the putrescent horror to contemplate it dispassionately, 
coldly, scientifically. He was suffering, he supposed, from 
reaction after the long, persistent, obstinate concentration. He 
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had fled from life. He had taken refuge in intellectualised 
sublimations. Here in the sensual siren land, decked in 
voluptuousness and seductions, burning with the central fire, 
he had, like Ulysses, bound himself to the mast, closing his 
ears with wax. The biological reality clamored for revenge, 
He had been studying life, and he had forsworn life, 

There was, or seemed to be, a mocking challenge in 
Te&a’s eyes—Julian remembered it when she had been a lit- 
tle long-legged girl, playing with Viola, at home in Rome— 
a mocking challenge that had always irritated him. It was, 
probably, his own fancy. She was uncomplexedly sensual. Per- 
haps it was because his own sensuality was so complex, 
so mixed up with intellectualised distillations of emotion, that 
he felt mere simple, uncomplicated amorality as a challenge 
and mockery to his own mood. The other night, at “Zia 
Teresa’s,” she had seemed to embody in her languorous, 
gravely voluptuous person the quiet, persistent seduction of 
the Siren, the presiding deity of the Parthenopean land. Bah! 
Perhaps, after all, it was he who was the fool, with his 
futile, sterile intellectualisations. 

Julian was restless. He could not work. 

“You need a holiday, Mr. Bern. You’ve been working too 
hard,” remarked little Mrs. Downsom to him one morning. 
She had never presumed on personal advice, like that. His 
. disquiet must be showing pretty plainly in his appearance for 
her to speak like that. “Working too hard!” He had been 
loafing, simply, unable to settle down to continuous work. 


In the brief, quiet twilight Julian landed from the little 
steamer at the Marina Grande. He avoided the new vulgar 
funicular. The one-horse vettura climbed the winding road 
between the vines and terraced fields, where large nets were 
set on upright poles to catch quail. T&a, Mrs. Simpson, and 
Sandro were staying at a little hotel, secluded from the big 
 caravanserais that had lately been springing up. 

“We can rusticate in greater freedom here,” T&a said. 
“Fortunately, in this odd season, the place is blessediy de- 
 serted. But one is apt to meet people one knows, all the 
same, in the large hotels. I have not called on anyone, 

except Hermione Thorpe, Carla’s friend, who has a villa at 
Anacapri.” She remembered, as did Julian, when the siren 
island was still unspoiled. In a few years it would be im- 
_ possible, as vulgar as a Swiss resort or the Cöte d’Azur. 
“Lady Irene told me of places in the AEgean which have 
"not changed since Homer,” Julian said. “The young women 
 spin under the fig-tree on the agora, and there are public 
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threshing floors and underground granaries, exactly as in 
Schliemann’s Troy.” 

“Well, this is not Rocca Romana,” T&a said as they had 
dinner on the beam-roofed loggia decorated with wall- 
paintings by German artists. “But I dare say even Tiberius 
was not so luxurious as our poor friend Nevidof. The land- 
lord lends, I believe, a hand in the kitchen, which is all to 
the good of the orgies of Capri.” 

It needed no apologies to recommend the place. Beyond 
the still tracery of the date-palms, the distant coast of Salerno 
and Paestum shimmered, a white band in the moonlight. The 
shaded oil-lamp cast a warm glow on the napery of the table. 
In the caress of that peace, thought itself seemed audible. 

But Julian could not forbear uttering a protest against the 
audacious fable of history. The figure of Tiberius had for 
him a peculiar fascination. Julian felt drawn towards the cul- 
tivated scholar who, in the scanty moments of leisure af- 
forded by a strenuous life, ever sought refuge among his 
beloved books; the student avid of knowledge, interested 
in science, in astronomy—-not astrology; in the severe Tation- 
alist who made light of the arbitrary authority of custom 
and prejudice, seeking out “new men” of talent, to the indig- 
nation of the privileged ruling classes, infuriated at the in- 
fringement of their monopolies. A far more intelligent man, 
probably, than the flabby, smug, moralising prig, Marcus 
Aurelius. He could well understand the loneliness of the 
thinker-who was in advance of his age, as are all who have 
faith in reason, in the power of honest thought; the sense of 
weariness and disillusion in the futile struggle against stupid- 
ity, ignorance, malignity, against the venomous intrigues of 
the scheming Claudian and Julian women, which drove Ti- 
berius to seek the seclusion of. Rhodes, and in his old age, 
of Capri. Bitterest irony of all, Tiberius, in his unshakable faith 
in humanity, appealed to the judgment of posterity. Pos- 
terity! How it had betrayed him! It still repeated the stereo- 
typed fables. There were no contemporary historians in the 
Roman world, only pamphleteers and romancers. The ro- 
mance of that bigoted reactionary, Tacitus, which pictured 
the austere humanist taking suddenly to fantastic dissipation 
at the age of sixty-nine, had not even the saving grace of 
verisimilitude. There was no limit to the colossal falsehood of 
history. “The imaginary monster, Tiberius, has been sedu- 
‚ lously perpetuated chiefly because an even more imaginary 

person was said to have been crucified under his reign,” said 
Julian. “Our history is as fraudulent as our metaphysics. Gilles“ 
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de Rais declared at his trial that he had been inspired in his 
sadistic orgies by the reading of the life of Tiberius.” 

“I think T’ve heard of the gentleman,” said Sandro, who 
had but dimly followed the drift of Julian’s tirade. “Wasn’t 
Gilles de Rais Bluebeard?” 

“Again a legend. The prototype of the story of Bluebeard 
was a certain Breton king, named Cömar, who was in the 
habit of killing his wives,” Julian elucidated. 

“How jolly! Isn’t it nice to have dinner with an encyclo- 
pz=dia”’ bantered T&a, sipping the golden wine. “What 
does it matter, anyhow? It’s much more amusing to think of 
Tiberius as the genial founder of the professional office of 
spintrie, open to both men and women, whose duties consisted 
in inventing novel forms of amusement, and as the worthy 
predecessor of Gilles de Rais and the Marquis de Sade.” 

“And Prince Gregorie Nevidof, of glorious memory,” 
Sandro added. 

. Julian knew nothing, he said, about the tragedy, beyond 
what he had read in the papers—Jittle more than the bare 
announcement of the suicide. 

“I suppose it was suicide,” Sandro said. 

“What do you mean? What else could it have been?” said 
Julian. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Sandro related what he had seen. 
The tragedy had been the talk of Rome. Julian had not 
known that Sandro had been present. “Yet why should 
Nevidof have committed suicide?” he asked. “That Rubinstein 
woman would not be sorry when she heard.” 

“Yes, Nevidof forgot that he was not in Russia,” Julian 
said. “He went too far that time, indulging his sadism.” 

“Oh, don’t talk like that,” T&a exclaimed, almost impatient. 
“You English, with your moral sentiments, you are all the 
same. Are they not, Carla? ‘Sadism,’ ‘vice,’ — you fancy you 
have settled it all when you use the terms of abuse of your 
moral vocabulary. And you a biologist, Giuliano. I am sur- 
prised at you. Human beings are all made of the same 
paste, and when they pretend they’re fashioned out of some 
superior clay, they are just Iying. It makes me furious.” Jul- 
ian had not indeed heard T&a speak with so much heat. 
“Still, how would you like...?” Julian began. 

“] am not going to say what I should like. That’s the 
difficulty of applying the Sermon on the Mount. But Renata 
and Germana were dying to have a taste of the Cossack’s 
whip. Were they not, Sandro? Gli toccö a lui riscardarle un 
poco le nati. Trovai ambedue le nostre amiche agomitate 
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sul canape colle vesti rialzate e i -calzoni abasso mentre 
Sandro le sculagiava con uno scarpino.” . 

Sandro gargled zestfully at the recollection. “La Germana 
a la lanuggine che gli giunge indietro....” ; 

“Deh! vuoi tacerti, svergognatol” Carla Simpson cried, 
erimson. ; 

“Besides, the Jewess got rather less than her deserts,” said 
Tea. “And she was not hurt except in her portentous vanity 
and priggishness. Your friend Lady Irene is not so squeam- 
ish. She was much entertained when I told her.” 

“You told- her?” Julian said. 

“Oh, I did not mention names,” said Tea. 

“All the same, it could not have been anything else than 
suicide,” Carla said, desiring to turn the talk. “The room in 
which the prince was, was locked. All the visitors were 
accounted for at the moment the shot was fired. And be- 
sides, had anyone wanted to murder him, he would not 
have chosen a time when the place was full of people.” 

“Was there an enquiry?” Julian asked. 

“Oh, yes. The police, as a matter of form, questioned every- 
one,” said Sandro. “All of us were together in the next 
room at the time. And it seems that Princess Nevidof was in 
her apartments at the moment with the priests and all the 
people she had brought with her.” 

“All except her secretary,” said Tea. 

“He was just outside the door. Directly after the shot was 
heard she called him, and he came in. They were all quite 
clear about the point. The police were particular to get it 
quite clear, because they knew the man—a Russian called 
Kirsch, or Hirsch, or some name like that.” 

With difficulty, Julian controlled his muscles. In a flash he 
saw it all. So it had been Chevarek. And it was he, Julian, 
who had introduced him to Baroness Rubinstein. It was all 
clear. 

“I don’t see how it could have been anything but suicide,” 
he said. He had unwittingly been accessofy to a murder. And 
now he sealed his complicity. Probably he was the only 
person, besides the three who had compassed their revenge, 
who knew the truth. It would have been his duty to have 
gone to the police and tell what he knew. But why should 
he? What good would it do? What a lot of useless harm it 
would, on the contrary, cause. It was nevertheless unpleas- 
ant. A moment ago Tea had been twitting him with moral 
squeamishness! 

“You look tired,” said T&a to Julian. “You have been 
working too hard. I was tired too when I came. The season 
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was very trying in Rome, the exhibition, the visit of the 
German Crown Prince, the aviation meetings, the races. 
I was glad to get here. You need the reviving air of Capri— 
and what every man needs.” 

She was genuinely solicitous, in her off-hand manner, and 
instructed the fat, elderly wench with a view to his comfort, 
telling her not to wake the signore too early. 

It was richly reposeful, the divine quiet. The air had a 
quality which seemed to combine the vivifying virtues of 
English breezes with the soft voluptuousness of the Siren 
land. The peasant girls were Greek caryatids, with their 
pitchers and panniers of fruit balanced on their heads, their 
muscles magnificently harmonious. But there was no levity in 
their brown eyes. The primitive Greek population was se- 
verely possessive of its womanhood, permitting no commerce 
with the foreigner, and the alien women were the only 
hetairz. 

All went over to the Tragara, and had lunch at a way- 
side inn. T&a was, for all her feline languor, robustly sinewy, 
rejoicing in the vigor of her muscles as she strode in the 
glow and breeze of the cliffs. In her wind-blown tailor-made 
she looked like the Nike of Samothrace, the drapery clinging 
to her thighs. The Faraglioni stood out like ruddy opals in 
the blue shimmer of the sea, its ripples seeming, from the 
height, stationary. 

Carla Simpson was pathetically in love with Sandro. T&a 
and Julian left them by the semaphore, and climbed to the 
Soccorso. 

“She has quite blossomed out, is a different girl,” Tea 
‘said. Carla had been very unhappy, in a vague way, with 
Simpson, T&a told Julian. “An Englishman, you know,” she 
said, by way of sufficient explanation of Mrs. Simpson’s 
unsatisfactory matrimonial experience. It had come to a head, 
under the guise of economic recriminations, of jealous accu- 
sations, one evening at Prince Nevidof’s. There had been an 
outburst, a disruptive, irretrievable scene, and Carla, in tears 
and hysterics, had sought refuge in T&a’s room. Sandro, chanc- 
ing to come in, had taken the occasion to proffer his consola- 
tions. “But Carla is very shy,” T&a said, “molto vergognosa. 
Ebbi che dare una mano. La scompigliava un tantino, di- 
partendola, sicche il Sandro si godesse una benedizione.” 

“What did the sirens sing?” Tiberius was reported to have 
asked a grammarian. Julian seemed to hear the song mingling 
with the murmur of the cistus bushes, as T&a talked. They 
had sought the shelter of a nook. The pathetic rubble of 
imperial grandeur was embodied in the porous cliff where 
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the sea-swallows nested. Bluish lizards were sunning them- 
selves, panting, among the saxifrage and coral berries of 
the smilax, on the lateritian wall. The air was charged with 
-the scent of fennel and thyme. Where the gilt madonna 
had taken the place of Leucothea, a monk with boyish face 
had given them black figs and a bottle of heady wine. He had 
looked terribly troubled when, before they were well out of 
sight, Tea had adjusted her garter. She held the. red pulp of 
the gaping fruit to Julian’s lips. 


Carla’s friend, Hermione Thorpe, drove over in the eve- 
ning from Linaro. She lived there in her little villa, writing 
poetry and novels. Miss Thorpe was a freckled blonde, in’ 
the thirties, attired in silky Liberty fabrics, with dangling 
strings of jade and coral, and a satin burnous. She blew in 
in a fuss of laughter and talk. She had a little noisy, 
nervous laugh, which accompanied her remarks irrespective 
of their purport. Miss Thorpe had two lovers a year— 
never more, she declared, believing in a quiet and temperate 
life. Her last, a German doctor, had just left to return to 
the Fatherland. 

“I was quite certain that you could not possibly get on 
with Freddie,” she told Carla with a prolonged laugh. Miss 
Thorpe, who was remotely related to Simpson, had been 
the chief means of bringing him and Carla together and of 
making the match. “Freddie is so impossibly old-fashioned.” 

She was much interested, as she appeared to be in every- 
thing, when Julian, in answer to her eross-examining ques- 
tions, enlightened her as to his pursuits. 

“How too utterly delightful!” she exclaimed. “Do you know, 
I simply adore fishes, and...and creatures. I never miss 
going to the Aquarium whenever I am in Naples. Don’t 
you think the little seahorses are simply too precious? I 
do wish I had known you sooner, Mr. Bern. Only the other 
day I was writing a little thing about the love-life of cray- 
fish. Is coming out in the Ladies? Home Journal. The 
gentleman crayfish always pinches off one or two of the 
lady crayfish’s legs when they make love. Isn’t it too de- 
licious? You could have told me quite a lot, I am sure. I 
am thinking of doing another about the octopuses. I watched 
them quite a long time at the Aquarium. The gentleman 
gazes at the lady from a distance for hours at a time, and 
‚ squirts his milt at her.” 

Miss Thorpe asked the whole party to her villa. F 
“Td love you to come over tonight,” she said. “But my 
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place is such a teeny weeny box and has only two beds. 
Unless you could sleep three in a bed?” 

“It would be possible,” said Te&a. 

“Isn’t she perfectly delightfyul?” laughed Miss Thorpe to 
Julian. “Some other time, my dear. Well, cheerio, children. 
See you all tomorrow. Come early— quite early.” 

The “weeny place” was choice with tasteful English com- 
fort, inoffensive spinsterly English artiness. The low rooms, 
speckless and adorned, like their owner, with soft colored 
silks, were furnished with ottomans, rugs and low chairs, 
quaint things on white shelves. Parva sed apta—a lounge 
and breakfast room, a sittingroom with a Corona typewriter 
on the writing-table, numbers of the English Review and 
thin volumes of poetry scattered round, looking out on the 
sea and on a slope of garden gorgeous with chrysanthemums 
and gladiolas. The tower of Damercuta loomed near by 
above the orange groves and the waving silver of the gnarled 
olive trees. At the lower end of the garden was a screened 
pergola where meals, most of the year, were served, and 
Hermione Thorpe’s laughter floated away over the emerald 
waters. 

Carla and Sandro had gone over early, before T&a was 
ready. She and Julian drove out a little later over the 
winding road that crossed the saddle. It was a brilliant golden 
day, the sun hot. 

“We are having a Saint Martin’s summer,” Miss Thorpe 
said. “I saw the Saint Martin’s bird fluttering about on the 
cliffs.” 

T&a wanted to bathe., \ 

“But the water will be chill,” said Julian. 

“Not at all, not at all. We’ve been bathing almost every 
day. It is almost tepid. Besides, I always sponge myself 
with cold water every morning,” T&a said, proud of her 
 hardihood, her cultivated flesh. 

While the others were content to lounge in the lemon- 
 scented air, T&a and Julian descended the steep steps that 
led down the cliff to the little cove where the sheds were 
and a skiff. They had brought swimming suits and bath 
 gowns. Julian rowed out from under the purple shadow of 
the cliff over the sunlit water. As they swam from the boat, 
their magnified shadows were cast on the madreporous sea- 
bed, six fathoms below. It was like floating in air. 

“Let us go to the Blue Grotto,” said T&a. “It is just by.” 
“Non lasciar entrar nessuno,” she said to the boatman 
at the entrance, giving him money. 
 Stooping, as the boat glided with shipped oars under the 
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ledge of rock, they floated into the magic cave. The glowing 
sapphire hall belonged to some fantastic world. eo 

“I have long had a notion to bathe here,” T&a said. “It 
is seldom that one has a chance to have the place, as now, 
to oneself.” 

With a splash she dived into the glowing light of the 
limpid pool, which broke into sparkling bubbles of silver. 
Her limbs were frosted silver in the fantastic light. 

“Oh, but the jersey spoils the effect, does it not?” she 
spluttered. With a quick gesture, she undid the shoulder 
strap, jerked herself free, and tossed the garment into the 
boat. It was a silvery siren, her hair streaming with pearls, 
whose fish-like body undulated in the cup of azure. So un- 
real was the spectacle that Julian saw only the dazzle of 
the fabulous vision, a mythical nereid in her cave. 

Only when she clambered up, panting, into the boat, 
dripping jewels, did she resume human form. She stretched, 
arching her back, as she drew the gown over the moist flesh, 
in the pride of her nudity, strong, taut. 

“Ti fo schifo?” she murmured. 

His hands grasped the firm flesh, hard as an unripe fruit. 
The woman was impersonal, hieratic, like the sacred hiero- 
dule who to the stranger represents the goddess. 

Gurgling she murmured, “Qui no, qui no. Indugia fino a 
stasera. Si gusterä tutte le follie.” 

After they had dressed in the cabins, they climbed up 
to the garden, white with the snow of curling blossoms. The 
laughter of the others, awaiting them under the pergola, 
echoed before they saw them. 

Julian felt a great weight lifted, liberating his joy of the 
scented air, disburdening his senses from the weight of 
thought. Hermione and Carla were fiushed in the warm color 
of the sunlight. Miss Thorpe poured the golden wine out 
of a long-necked cruse of cut cystal into their glasses as 
they ate the Fusaro oysters. On her long veined hand was 
a large green scarab. 

“What a beautiful ring,” said Carla. | 

“Carmelina, the gardener’s wife, who looks after me, is 
atrociously afraid of it,” said Hermione. “I have only to 
shake it at her if I want to scold her. Mammone, she calls. 
it. It is, I think, Mormo, the ancient Greek bogey that they 
frightened children with. You will know, Mr. Bern. They 
call all beetles Mammone. Isn’t it too delightfully quaint? 
‚ They have such a lot of folklore. Really too precious. And 

serpents, too. They will never kill one near a house. Say 
that their women would become barren if they did.” 
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T£a spoke little, her eyes deep and still. She had her hair 
down to dry, with a towel under, like the women on the 
Gradoni. 

‚“And so you went to the Blue Grotto? “An antrum of 
vice,’ Ausonius or some other old croaker calls it,” said 
Hermione Thorpe with meaningful laugh. 

“Julian does not believe in the orgies of Tiberius,” T&a said. 

“Oh, yes, how interesting. I have read it is all fable. But 
then, it is all much older—the orgies, I mean, and the— 
‚Sellarie. Isn’t that what they call them? The caves, they were 
all, I believe, more or less what Ausonius calls the Blue 
Grotto— which wasn’t blue then. There are so many. You 
have not seen the one at Capelvenere? No? The chapel of 
Venus, I was told it meant—with an altar, and before it 
three great phallic stalagmites. The Mount of Venus— Venus- 
berg. So delightful, the old pagan religions, are they not?” 

Miss Thorpe talked on, rambling, with her nervous laugh, 
as if covering up something wordless. She and Carla seemed 
flushed with the fullness of the caressed senses. 

Tea went up, after the meal, to Hermione’s room to do 
her hair. Hermione went up with her. When they came 
down again, Julian, moving a cushion to make room, found 

a crumpled garment of green silk under it. The room was 
open to the garden, to the heavy scent of the ripe lemons, 
the charged stillness. Sandro looked over Carla’s and Her- 
_ mione’s shoulders at the book behind which they were laugh- 
ing and whispering. 

“By the blood of Bacchus,” he said, his hands upon 
them. 

“No, no,” Carla said to words Julian did not overhear. 

Tea wanted to go into the open air. She stretched with a 

yawn of languor. Afterwards Hermione came over to where 
they were sitting. She talked to Julian about his work. 

— “] think it’s wonderful, the sort of thing you are writing 
 about—Jlife and all that. H. G. Wells, who was here a while 
ago, knows quite a lot about life. He says I am a con- 
ditioned schizophrenic extrovert. Do you think so? I only do 
quite frivolous stuff—Jliterature. But I simply long to write 
a serious book some day, a book about love.” 

Her V-cut blouse gaped, as she leant over. 

Julian and T&a left before the others, who did not know 
when they would be back. 

“Hermione wanted us to stay, but I did not want to,” 
Tea said as they walked over to Anacapri. 

_ They took a vettura back. The shadows of Solaro and of 
the castle of Barbarossa were lengthening, purple in the great 
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stillness. From the saddle the sea was of glass. Vesuvius, 
small in the distance, sent a white pennon of smoke which 
stretched straight across‘the gulf in a long line. There was a 
black transport ship going out near Ischia, and the singing of 
the soldiers could be heard far away. Another steamer that 
was like a little toy moved toward Sorrento. 

“The last boat. It will be here in an hour,” T&a remarked 
irrelevantly in the silence. Then her eyes moved, large, to- 
ward him, her red lips parted. “Tutte, tutte le follie,” she 
said in another voice. 

The flesh of the woman close to him was about him, 
impersonal, in the turgid swooning of the light, like the 
presence of a hierodule representing the goddess. He 
breathed deeply, his veins swollen, like the rich earth tumid 
with fertility. 

The hall of the little hotel was empty. Julian followed 
Te£a hurriediy up the wooden stairs. As they reached the 
landing, a voice called after him from the hall. 

“What is it?” Julian called back, hearing his name. 

It was the porter of the hotel. 

“There is a telegram for you, Signore,” the man said. 

Julian went down again a few steps to meet the porter 
who was bringing up the blue envelope. It had been for- 
warded from his lodgings. Julian tore it open. It was from 
Viola: “Father passed away this morning,” it read. 

Tea stood on the landing looking at him. Julian showed 
her the telegram. 

“IT must go at once. There is just time to catch the 
steamer,” he said. 

“Oh, very well,” T&a said, her face blank. 


XII 


A T THE DOOR Julian was met by Cardinal Calpurni, who 

spoke in professional tones of grave condolence—as 

rovsh that look of defiance had never flashed between 
em. 

“We are alone now in the world,” his mother said, em- 

bracing him. 

A dazed, almost insentient, numbness, a chill horror, 
 froze almost all feeling of tenderness, of grief. Julian re- 

coiled before the white corpse, the face now smooth and 
"calm. Death was not a part of life. The experience of death 
did not exist, only the objective horror, the parting—Jlike 
to so many other partings. No, one could not build on 
what was not a part of life, one could not build life upon 
death, as°‘the mystics, the irrationalists did. 

It was not until later, on the day of the funeral, that 
"Julian felt acutely the grip of the pent-up emotion. His 
-loneliness was increased by the extinction of one being whose 
_ presence had counted. 

' Julian was surprised at the large number of people who 
took note of the passing of a life which had, of late years, 
'seemed so unimportant, so futile. During the nervous, un- 
'Teal days, a flood of telegrams and letters poured in, which 
"Julian and Viola were kept busy attending to. There was a 
'telegram from Queen Alexandra and one from Mr. Asquith. 
The half-dismantled familiar sittingroom, already no longer 
'familiar, with the Roman busts on their cipollino bases, the 
'engravings by Piranesi, was filled with fiowers, wreaths with 
‚their ribbons and little cards. 

On the day of the funeral, the house, the street, were 
full of people, many of whom Julian had never before 
en. Mrs. Bern remained in her room; she felt unequal 
the strain of the ceremony. Viola stayed with her. 

Bernard Bern was laid to rest by the pyramid of Cestius, 
jer the shade of the familiar cypresses and of Monte 
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Testaccio. The bleating voice of the English clergyman—Mr. 
Preece had died some years before—was an incongruity; 
it was to Julian almost a desecretion of the solemn moment. 
He tried to close his ears to it as the coffin was lowered. 

A throng of people who were mostly strangers to him 
came to shake hands, when it was over, as he stood near 
the grave. Mechanically he shook hands with one after 
another. He was touched to see friends who had come on 
his account—Cornss, Palentani, Martin, even that old fop, the 
Duke of Peretola. They shook hands, without staying to 
speak, out of consideration for him. When most had moved 
away, a woman in deep black and veiled, who had stood 
aside, came up to Julian. Startled, he recognised the Duch- 
ess of. Friedland. 

“Stay awhile. Do not go yet,” he said, as she made to go. 

They walked along the gravel path, between the cypresses 
and the white gravestones and truncated columns, towards 
the tomb of Shelley. Daria asked Julian about his plans. 
He told her briefiy what he had been doing. 

“At any rate you have already compassed achievement,” 
she said. “Most lives sink into the grave without that.” 

“Oh, it remains to be seen whether I have achieved any- 
thing,” Julian: said. 

“Oh, no,” Daria said. “You are really the only judge of 
that. You alone know whether you have fulfilled your will. 
No one else can judge you.” They passed the statue of Psy- 
che. “No one else can give or take away anything that is 
worth while,” -Daria added. 

She was leaving Rome in a day or two, though she might 
remain in Italy a while longer, she said, in answer to his 
question. Then she spoke of the thing that was on her 
mind, that had brought her to Rome. It was all a sordid 
business. Her brother, Prince Nevidof, had left in a will two- 
thirds of his estate to his sister. But by an older will, Prin- 
cess Nevidof was the main heiress to the property, and the 
document had already been put in for probate. The recent 
will, which was in the possession of Daria, would normally 
supersede the older instrument, but ‘the matter entailed 
complicated litigation before both the Russian and the Italian 
courts. Princess Nevidof was resolved to dispute it, her law- 
yers alleging that, having been drawn up not long before the 
prince’s supposed suicide, which had as a matter of course 
been set down to a state of mental derangement, the recent 
will was invalid. The whole business, complicated by the 
two-fold venue, in the Russian and the Italian courts, and by 
the concessions to foreign companies which had been grant- 
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ed on the deceased’s estates, was a legal tangle which prom- 
ised an interminable litigation and a rich harvest for the 
multitude of lawyers. 

“IT don’t know why I am telling you all this. It sounds 
terribly mean and sordid,” Daria said. “The money matters 
little to me. I have too much already. But much more 
is at stake. Domnitsa wants the money for political purposes. 
She has given millions already. She is not Russian. It is 
“with those wild Balkan savages that her sympathies have al- 
ways been. Domnitsa looked upon that dreadful nephew 
of hers, Alexander of Serbia, with a sort of vicarious ma- 
ternal passion. She never got over the tragedy of Belgrade 
and the ruin of the Greater Serbian schemes and ambitions.” 
Since then, Daria said, the plotters and leaders of the secret 
‚societies which were now the real rulers of Serbia looked 


to the Nevidof millions for the financing of their schemes”” 


— especially now that the Saint Petersburg cornucopia was 
running somewhat dry. The mischief-making schemers were 
all after Princess Nevidof. Von Hartwig, the Russian min- 
ister in Belgrade, was hand and glove with the princess and 
her lawyers. King Peter Karageorgevich himself had come 
expressiy to Rome, partly to secure Italian cooperation and 
the services of the Montenegrin Queen Helena in assuring 
it, but partly also to confer with Princess Nevidof, who 
was now staying at Rocca Romana. The Grand Duchess 
"Nicholas, another daughter of the arch trouble maker, the 
"Montenegrin King, was shortly expected on the same errand. 
“It will probably mean war. It may mean the ruin of Rus- 
'sia. Who knows...the ruin of Europe,” Daria said. 

They were by the Aurelian wall. They walked up the path 
among the myrtle hedges. 

“She shall not have the money to set alight the gunpow- 
der barrel of Europe, if I can help it—the murderess! Dom- 
'nitsa murdered my brother,” Daria said. 

“Have you proof of it?” asked Julian. 

“No. That is the trouble. I know it, but. I cannot prove It 
- Julian stood silent. A strange palsy seemed to numb his 
will, as in a nightmare, when one is powerless to do the 
thing one tries to do, to utter. the word one strives to speak. 
Why did he not speak? He alone, probably, had it in his 
‚power to help. The words were on his lips. He glanced up. 
They were standing before the tower where lie the ashes 
of Shelley. There came to him the memory of the spot, 
near Viareggio, where the poet’s body had been consumed 
on the funeral pyre—of an hour of anguish on the nearby 
dunes, years since, when he, Julian, had passionately, deliri- 
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ously cried for rescue, as if his life were drowning. The 
unspoken words died on his lips. 

Slowly they walked back as the setting sun behind Testac- 
cio set aflame the tops of Trelawney’s cypresses. Workmen 
were walling over the new grave. Before the iron gate, the 
Duchess of Friedland’s car was waiting. Julian took leave 
of her, bending over the gloved hand, as she entered it. 


Viola told Julian that she was engaged to Harry Foster. 
He was on his way from India on special leave. 

“You and mother must go to England at once,” Julian 
said. He would stay to see after the thousand and one trifles 
that had to be attended to. The sooner they got away, the 
better. The change would do his mother good. Viola’s joy 
almost refused to be restrained. It mingled with the stress 

“"ähd turmoil of death and change. Julian sighed as he smiled, 
“  envying, almost, her simple joy. 

After his mother and sister had gone, Julian was busy 
looking after paltry, sordid details. The house at Croce Ros- 
sa had been sold some time since to a company of specula- 
tive builders, who were erecting blocks of modern residential 
flats in the quarter. The lease of the apartment had been eX- 
tended by courtesy, out of consideration for the dying man. 
The agents had politely given Julian to understand that they 
would like him to vacate the place immediately if possible. 
Cornes kindly offered him a room in his apartment. The su- 
perfluous furniture was sent to the auction rooms. Temporary 
storage was found for the collections, the antiques, the books, 
till the sales were arranged. The removal vans were still be- 
ing loaded when the workmen set to work pulling down the 
building. As Julian supervised the removal, the loggia was 
torn down, the familiar sittingroom, with its green wallpa- 
per, exposed to view from the street, set agape by the picks 
of the workmen. 

Fulvia, now quite old and wrinkled, kissed the Signorino, 
tears, when she took leave. Julian, extravagantly, gave her 
a great deal more than he could afford. 

The people whom Corn&s consulted thought that the British 
Museum should be approached in regard to the collection of 
coins, which had a certain European reputation among nu- 
mismatists. Julian reserved a small series of the Csars, old 
favorites, and a few other medals, a tetradrachm of Syra- 
cuse, with the quadriga. Eventually, after interminable nego- 
tiations and correspondence, the authorities of the British 
Museum stated that, much to their regret, they were unable to 
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raise sufficient funds for the purchase of the collection. It 
was purchased, in the end, for a museum in Nebraska. 

‚During dreary, bleak days, Julian whiled away the time 
with Corn&s, with Martin. Corn&s persuaded him once or twice 
to. go to Countess Osio’s with him, and to other little parties. 
Julian received an invitation through Countess Sartirana, 
whom he had met at the Osios’, to a reception given at the 
Quirinal by the Queen Mother in honor of Queen Helena’s 
sister, the Grand Duchess Nicholas. Julian hesitated whether 
to go, but Alberto encouraged him to do so. It wanted but a 
few days now before he should be ready to leave Italy, and 
the function being a daytime one, there was no impropriety 
in . attending it, despite his mourning. It would do him 
good. 

The reception was to have been a garden party, but a 
sudden spell of unusually cold weather had supervened. A 
blanket of dull clouds threatened snow. The function was 
therefore held in the Queen’s apartments and in the con- 
servatories adjoining the Quirinal gardens. The change, made 
at the last moment, gave Tise to some confusion; for the 
original arrangements, adopted as a compromise, allowed of 

_ an informal character, which alone was possible in the ab- 
sence of the King and Queen, who were at the moment at 
Capodimonte, and, although the reception had been altered 
from a garden party to an indoor one, the same informality 
of etiquette had to be observed. Some of the persons invited 
had been confused by the alteration. The Countess of Viscia 
Puana, for instance, arrived with her daughters in court dress, 

and the count had put on knee breeches and decorations. 

_ They had to be turned off in the courtyard of the palace by 

a chamberlain, and to return home to change into afternoon 

_ elothes, as the Queen Mother would be wearing a hat. 

_ The guards in half-dress, without breastplates, who lined 
the staircase and main landing, looked, Julian thought, 

"strangely ridiculous, standing like waxworks while the men and 

women, many of whom were far from distinguished-looking, 
stared at them as they climbed the stairs. In front of him, 

"Prince Malatesta, short and stout, and wearing a gold chain 
across the protruding expanse of his figured waistcoat, 
puffed by the side of his tall American wife. It is sometimes 
‚difficult to wear a great name,-thought Julian. A large num- 
ber of invitations had been sent out, and the apartments were 
overheated and crowded. The diplomatic corps, which in- 
cluded, besides the Japanese legation and a special Chine$e 
mission which happened to be in Rome, the ambassador of 

Afghanistan and the envoy of the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
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gave to the gathering the appearance of an ethnological 
exhibition. The Queen. Mother was not expected to make 
her appearance until a little later. Princess di Tripasso, the 
Duchess Sforza-Cesarini, acted, together with the Marquis 
Guiccioli, the master of the Queen Mother’s household, ‘as 
hosts. 

The Duke of Peretola, whose whiskers had assumed for 
the occasion a vivid orange hue, lamented to Julian: the dullness 
of court functions “as compared with the entertainment which 
our poor Nevidof used to provide. Do you know,” he said, 
“that since that little party at which I had the pleasure of seeing 
you, there has been in Rome a veritable outbreak of certain 
forms of erotic stimulation? Young De Gallicis treated the 
Princess Olofra Frigo so badly that she had to keep to her bed 
for a week. Most women, you may notice, have a frightened 
look. It is impossible to make tender advances to a lady with- 
out her making cautious enquiries as to the character of one’s 
pet perversions.” 

Almost everyone to whom Julian spoke appeared to have 
something to say about Prince or Princess Nevidof. M. Louis 
des Graz, the charge d’affaires of the King of Montenegro, 
whom Julian had met at Princess Venosa’s, spoke volubly to 
him of his admiration for Princess Nevidof, who, he under- 
stood, was an old friend of Julian’s. She had borne her great 
loss, he said, with admirable fortitude. Her patriotism and 
devotion to the great cause of Panslavism were worthy of 
great praise, M. des Graz said. The King of Montenegro, the 
grand leader of the southern Slavs, held the princess in the 
highest esteem. His ideal of a Balkan league was at last 
being fulfilled, and would, under his heroic leadership, drive 
the Turk out of Europe and dispose of the menace of Austrian 
arrogance. The success of his great plans owed not a little to 
the zeal of Princess Nevidof. 

While the little man was still talking, the Queen Mother 
was announced. Chamberlains cleared the centre of the 
rooms, the guests crowding to the sides. Julian found himself 
wedged in against the white brocade of the wall, with the 
posterior rotundities of the Swedish ambassadress pressing 
somewhat intimately against his person. As the white-and- 
gold double doors in the room adjoining that in which he 
was were flung open, Queen Margherita entered, conversing 
with the Grand Duchess Nicholas and another lady, and fol- 
lowed by several others. Her bright and abundant golden 
‚ hair helped her, with the aid of cosmetic preservatives, to 

retain, despite her age, a large measure of the blonde Ger- 
manic beauty for which she had been famous, She was 
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dressed in white and, like all the other ladies, wore a large 
flat-brimmed hat covered with a dome of ostrich feathers. 
The women courtesied low as she passed, giving the im- 
pression of a corn field bending in a wave before the breeze, 

Julian’s attention was attracted by the lady who was with 

the Queen and the Grand Duchess Nicholas. Something in 
her dark beauty and her carriage caused him a strange 
emotion. She was dressed in. a peculiar shade of dove-grey 
turning to mauve, with white and black facings. Immediately 
behind her was another lady dressed in identical fashion, 
who was talking to some of the ladies in waiting. But, 
owing to the intervening crowd, Julian could not from where 
he stood, tightly wedged by the buttocks of the ambassadress, 
see the lady’s face. 

As the Queen and the Grand Duchess passed on to the 
adjoining salon, and the ranks of people who had stood aside 
closed in after them, the two dove-grey ladies remained be- 
hind, talking to various persons. Julian lost sight of them in 
the throng, but presently saw that they had, with a number 
of others, turned off into the marble staircase which led 
down to the conservatories, and which had been thrown 
open after the Queen had -entered. He followed in the same 
direction. M. des Graz was still talking to him about Balkan 

politics. Queen Margherita was unfortunately strenuously 
- pro-German, he was saying. Luckily the influence of Queen 
‘Helena counteracted the Germanophile tendencies at the 
' Italian court. 
In the palm court, adorned with fine statues from the villa 
of Hadrian, the servants in red liveries were busy attending to 
the refreshments. The lady who had attracted Julian’s atten- 
tion was seated with Prince Humbert, the Countess of Turin, 
_ and young Princess Bona of Savoy-Genoa. The other lady, 
_ wearing an identical toilette, and who would therefore prob- 
 ably be her sister, was there also, but her back was turned, 
- and again he could not see her face. One of the young of- 
 ficers of the Queen’s household was sitting with her. 
Julian could have at once satisfied his curiosity as to the 
_ identity of the two ladies by asking M. des Graz or Count 
- Osio, who was not far away. But he moved on, instead, 
taking the opportunity offered as M. des Graz turned to 
speak to M. Litotich, of the Serbian embassy, towards the 
place where the ladies were sitting. He approached until he _ 
'stood immediately behind the one of the two ladies who had 
her back turned, and he could overhear her as she spoke to 
the young oflicer. 
| 4 “Besides, we are leaving early tomorrow,” he heard her 
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say. Then, after a moment: “I want to speak to Princess 
Bona about the music. I think I feel a draught at my back. 
Let us move over there...” 

At the same time as she spoke, she rose, and turning 
suddenly round to move back the chair on which she had 
been sitting, stood face to face with Julian. For a moment, 
which might have been a second, but seemed an absurdly 
long time, she remained motionless, stammering incoher- 
ently her last words: “... over, over...there...” Her grey-. 
blue eyes were looking straight into Julian’s. Motionless he’ 
looked back at her. i 

It was Zena. Only the stammered words showed confu- 
sion. Her face was still. Her eyes looked at him blankly. 
Very quietly, after a moment, she said to him: “Let us sit 
over there.” She went over to a settee near to where her 
sister and the others were sitting. Julian followed her. The 
young officer, who had stared somewhat rudely at him, 
moved over also, sitting down by Zena on the other side. 

“Naida,” Zena called to her sister, who, there being three 
persons intervening between them, was at a little distance, “this 
is Julian Bern.” 

The Grand Duchess Isidore smiled pleasantly at Julian as 
She bowed to him and her dark eyes continued to rest curi- 
ously upon him for some moments. 

Zena spoke to Julian in banal fashion. 

“You are living in Rome?” she asked. 

Julian said he was returning to England in a few days 
and mentioned that his father had recently died. 

“Mother was here. She has gone to Orvieto,” Zena said. 

“Yes, I saw her a few days ago,” said Julian. 

“Oh, she did not tell me,” said Zena. 

The young officer, who had been visibly annoyed by Ju- 
lian’s intrusion, said to Zena;: 

“But you will be at the Russian embassy tonight, Prin- 
cess, will you not?” 

“I don’t think so, Count,” said Zena. “Forgive me. I for- 
got to introduce you. This is Mr. Bern, Count Somi di Bola.” 

While Zena conversed with the count in absent-minded 
fashion, Julian surveyed her. In spite of obvious changes, he 
was struck with how little she had changed. He had Tecog- 
nised her at once. Her imperceptibly startled look, when 
she had suddenly looked up at him, had recalled with strange 
vividness his last sight of her, with an eerie momentary sense 
‘ of the obliteration of the intervening years. Her beauty had 

blossomed out into fuller richness, and her likeness to her 
mother, although she ‘was much fairer in complexion, had 
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become accentuated. She had the same figure and car- 

riage, but she retained her girlish-look. 

“We said we should be going early,” she said. “Presently 
we will take leave of the Queen and of Stana, and we can 
g0.” She glanced towards her sister. 

‚The Grand Duchess Isidore was rising and shaking hands 
with the Countess of Turin and the little princess. 

“I think her Majesty will be in the white room,” said 
. Prince Humbert, leading the way. He came up to Zena, 

%xpressing a hope that they would meet in the evening at the 

Russian embassy. 

Grand Duchess Isidore spoke to Julian as they made their 
way up the staircase. 

Arie will come with us to our hotel, will you not?” she 

said. 

Queen Margherita was with the Princess Pergamese and 
" Countess Osio. She turned, smiling, as the Grand Duchess 
Isidore and Zena came up to courtesy. 

“] hope we can see more of each other. Come and see 
me if you are in Turin. I should like very much to go 
over that music with you,” she said to Zena. 

“I shall send it to Your Majesty,” Zena said. 

The Queen’s eyes rested interrogatively on Julian as he 
bowed. 

“Mr. Bern, Your Majesty,” Zena said in reply to her 
look of enquiry. 

“Oh, I was so sorry to hear of the death of your father,” 

- the Queen said to Julian. “The King remembers very well 
your father helping him to arrange his collections of coins.” 

Zena and her sister were shaking hands with Grand Duch- 
ess Nicholas and Princess Pergamese. 

In the entrance hall, Prince Humbert and Count Somi were 

waiting, and assisted the women with their furs, A wet, sleety 
snow was falling. The prince helped them into the waiting 
car and kissed their hands, taking leave. Count Somi stepped 
into the limousine after them, nearly banging the door closed 
in Julian’s face. 

“Oh, but Mr. Bern is coming too,” said Zena. 

Apologising to Julian with ceremony, Count Somi could 
not conceal a glower of annoyance. 

- It had got very dark. The snow, at first mixed with sleet, 
turned to large flakes and fell heavily as they drove along the 
Via Nazionale. The brightly lit and thickly carpeted hall 
Of the hotel had a welcome look after the shiver of crossing 
"the steps. Obsequious managers and porters lined up as the 

Grand Duchess and her sister crossed the hall to the lift. 
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In the large sittingroom, a log fire was burning brightly. 
A maid, whom Julian recognised as Marusia, took the wom- 
en’s cloaks. £ 

“What weather for your beautiful Italy!” Zena said as 
she stood drawing off her gloves before the fire and warm- 
ing her feet over the fender. Her sister told Marusia to see 
that fires were lit in the bedrooms, and to order some tea. 

“I always want some tea after I have been to an after- 
noon party,” said the Grand Duchess, “One cannot enjoy 
it at a public function.” 

“The Montenegrin was much more amiable than I had 
expected,” remarked Count Somi. 

Grand Duchess Isidore, who was pouring out tea, did 
not reply at once. She lit a cigarette and sat down in a 
corner of the settee facing the fire. 

“Her feet perspire,” she said, putting down her cup. “At 
school we used to call her ‘the pheasant.’ ” 

“Oh, oh! I must tell that to the Queen Mother!” ex- 
claimed the count, swaying with exaggerated laughter. “She 
detests her. Queen Margherita transfers to her the senti- 
ments with which she regards her daughter-in-law, Queen 
Helena. She will be delighted.” 

Zena was paying little attention. She lay back in her 
chair, looking at the fire. The reflection of the dancing 
flames played in her hair. Julian remembered those cop- 
pery gleams. Her hair had grown a little darker. 

“Oh, but you must really come to the embassy,” the count 
said to her. “Everyone will be there.” | 

“Go out in this weather?” said Zena. She rose to put down 
her cup, and went to the window, drawing the curtains 
aside. It was snowing quite heavily. The trees in the little 
garden were outlined with white. 

“Ah, Dio mio, I have to go, and dance attendance on— 
on the pheasant. Ah, ah, ah! That is a good one. I suppose 
I ought to g0,” the count said. “It is a very tiring life. Al- 
ways on duty. I would rather have been sent to Libya.” Not- 
withstanding his assertion, he made no sign of going, although 
no one had raised any objection to the idea. He sat, dangling 
his head, and drawing deep sighs of self-pity. 

Zena leaned over her sister’s shoulder to pick an orchid 
from a vase, whispering some words to her as she did so. 

“Yes, dushka,” the Grand Duchess said. She rang for 
the tea things to be cleared away. 

When the waiter had gone with the tray, Count Somi 
Tose, i 


“IT suppose I must be going,” he repeated. 
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, Julian rose too. He did not feel that there was any object 
in prolonging the visit. Often, he admitted to himself, he 
had felt an irrepressible euriosity to see Zena—just to see 
her. Well, he had seen her now. It had not been very excit- 
ing. They had met as strangers. They had virtually not 
spoken. He felt an unreasonable, but uncontrollable ill hu- 
mor, almost a silent rage, smouldering within him. It was 
better, much better, that he should go. As Count Somi took 
leave, Julian likewise prepared to go. 

“Oh, but you are not going just yet,” Grand Duchess 
Isidore said to him, smiling. 

With a weakness of which he was conscious, Julian yield- 
ed to the invitation. Count Somi who, after taking his leave, 
had held the door open for him, closed-it somewhat sharp- 
ly as he went out. 

“I suppose that I ought to put in an appearance at the 
embassy,” said Nadia. “I promised Prince Humbert that I 
would.” 

“Was the promise so solemn that you must face the fury 
of the elements, dushka?” said Zena. 

“Oh, I do not propose to tramp through the snow, even 
though the embassy is only across the square,” said Nadia. 

She rang, and when Marusia appeared, gave her some or- 
ders in Russian. As she moved towards her bedroom, Zena 

- went to the piano and played with brio the “A non giunge,” 
from the “Sonnambula.” 

- “You are more frank than complimentary, dushenka,” Na- 
dia said, smiling, as she left the room. 

Julian stood by the fireplace. Zena continued at the piano, 
looking down at the keys. She played with dreamy touch 
now from one of Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsodies. Her fingers 
slowed down as they moved over the keys, and she looked 
up towards Julian. 

“You have become quite a musician,” he said. 

“You mean I have improved since I played those‘ Cho- 
pin studies?” She sounded a few bars of the piece she had 
played the first time he had come to the Villa Rosa. He 
"Tecognised it. y 

“Ah, you remember. Fancy your remembering,” he 

 laughed. His laugh rang a little false. : 
- Zena rose, “Yes, I have gone in a good deal for music,” 
‘she said. “It has been my chief pleasure.” She moved to- 
_ wards where he stood, 

“And you, what have you been doing?” she asked. 

“] have been doing some scientific work. I was working at 
the aquarium in Naples,” he said. 
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“Oh, yes. I remember, you used to. be interested in sea 
creatures—jellyfish—and those things,” she said. 

There was a long pause. Zena laid her hand lightly for a 
moment on Julian’s arm. He remembered the gesture. Her 
eyes Tose towards his with a look, scarcely perceptible, of en- 
quiry. For a moment he felt an impulse, a physical impulse, 
to take her in his arms: But something withheld him. He 
pretended not to understand, not to notice, the mute ques- 
tion. There was also an impulse in him to hurt her—to hurt 
her physically, and mentally. His face, as he looked back at 
her, was unmoved, blank. Quickly she drew her hand away 
and turned aside, speaking casually. 

“We are leaving tomorrow,” she said. 

“You are going back to Cannes?” said Julian. 

“Or perhaps to Germany. It depends,” said Zena. 

“On where Prince Hruzof is, naturally,” Julian said. 

“Or rather, on where he is not,” said Zena. “Fedor has 
been in Russia mostly of late. Nadia and I have a little 
villa at Cannes.” Her eyebrows were a little drawn. 

Grand Duchess Isidore returned after changing. She was 
in black and silver. She had a thin coronet of amethyst and 
pearls over her jet-black hair, matching a like necklace. Over ° 
her shoulders was a cloak of sables, purple-lined. 

“You have been quick, dushka,” Zena said. 

“Have I been too quick?” Nadia asked, her eyes laugh- 
ingly interrogative. 

Na. picked up the overcoat and hat he had laid on a 
chair. 

“I will see you to your car,” he said to Nadia. 

She had still her interrogative look turned towards him as 
she thanked him. 

“T shall have some dinner sent up,” Zena said. “Don’t let 
Prince Humbert run away with you, dushka.” 

“I am afraid he will have to pine,” Nadia said. “Shall I 
give any message to Count Somi?” 

“Tell him how love-sick I am,” Zena laughed. 

Julian bent over the hand which Zena held out, casually, 
while she spoke to her sister. 

“Good-bye,” he said. Their eyes scarcely met. 

As Julian accompanied the Grand Duchess Isidore down 
the stairs, she said: “I thought that you and Zena, being old 
friends, might like to talk. I arranged on that account to go 
out. But it seems...” 

“It was kind of you,” Julian said. “I am sorry. Conversa- 
tion is apt to be a little difficult, a little limited between... 
between ‘old friends,’ as you say.” ü 
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As they were in the hall, Nadia glanced at the clock. 

“It is quite early yet. I shall be too early,” she said. “Let 
us sit down a moment somewhere.” 

They went into one of the public drawingrooms, where few 
people were about. The grand duchess drew a cigarette—a 
long Russian cigarette—from a gold case, and offered one to 
Julian. 

“I have heard of you so often from Zena,” she said, “that 
I feel as though we had known each other quite a long time.” 
She had a charming manner, more studiedly affable, more se- 
date and poised, than Zena. The Grand Duchess looked as 
though she could not be easily ruffled. 

“It is indeed a very long time since you may have 
chanced to hear my name,” Julian said. “If I remember 
rightly you were, when I had the honor of making your sis- 

_ter’s acquaintance, suffering from some childish ailment.” 

“Oh, yes. I had the measles,” Nadia laughed. 

“Your sister had likewise, I think, an attack of some other 
childish disorder, and I was myself not immune from the 
complaint,” Julian said with a smile, 

“] think the attack was somewhat more serious than you 
appear to imply,” Nadia said. “Zena was very ill for some 
time in Florence, after she returned from Viareggio.” 

“Indeed?” Julian said, his brows raised. “I had no oppor- 

“ tunity of being informed of her condition, for I never 
heard of her again, or of your mother, until after Princess 
Hruzof’s marriage.” . 
“That was owing to Uncle Grisha, mainly,” Nadia said. 
“There was a heated dispute between him and mother. Uncle 
_ Grisha was our legal guardian. He insisted that we should 
get married—more especially that Zena should get married 
_—-with the least delay. He even enlisted the coöperation of 
our aunt, Domnitsa Petrovna. It was she who arranged Zena’s 
"marriage with Fedor Dimitrovich, the son of one of her 
_ friends, an ardent member of the nationalist and Panslav 
Julian had thrown aside his cigarette. He sat leaning for- 
_ ward, his elbows resting on his knees. Nadia continued: 
“I don’t think matushka ever forgave Uncle Grisha. She 
‚scarcely ever saw him afterwards, although she had been very 
-fond of her brother. Mother has felt all the more acutely the 
shock of his sudden death. She has got ideas into her head— 
insists that he has been murdered. She is staying at Orvieto 
to escape from social duties and attentions, and at the same 
time to be within reach, in the hope that the lawyers may be 
‚able to discover evidence confirming her fancy.” 
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“Your mother’s suspicions are probably -justified,” Julian 
said. h 

“What do you mean?” said Nadia. 

The words had escaped Julian’s lips before he had stopped 
to consider. It was too late to go back upon them. He told 
Nadia the whole story of what he knew, his meetings with 
Chevarek in London and Rome, his visit at the Villa Nevid- 
of, his having given the name of Chevarek, or “Hirsch,” to 
Baroness Rubinstein. “ ‘Hirsh’ is, from the account I have 
heard, the only person who was not fully accounted for at 
the moment that the shot which killed your uncle was heard. 
The rest can easily be pieced together.” 

“Of course. There cannot be the slightest doubt,” said 
Nadia. She hesitated a moment. “Wait for me here while-I 
go to a telephone.” 

She returned in a few minutes. “You will be in Rome for 
a few days yet?” she asked Julian. 

“I had intended to leave the day after tomorrow,” he said. 

“You do not know how everything will be simplified by 
what you have told me,” Nadia said as she took leave. “I 
shall be late now for the embassy, but that does not matter. 
Will you not go back and tell Zena?” i 

Julian shook his head. He escorted Nadia to her car. It 
had ceased snowing; only small flakes fluttered from the 
roofs and trees. Julian walked back to the Sistina, down the 
Via delle Quattro Fontane. The pavement was wet with 
liquid slush, the Triton at the Piazza Barberini had assumed 
the appearance of a Santa Claus. 

While Julian and Corn&s were at lunch the following morn- 
ing, the telephone rang. : 

“It is for you,” Cornes said after answering it. Julian has- 
tened, with a vague excited anticipation. It was the Grand 
Duchess Isidore. She asked Julian to meet her at the station 
at four o’clock, and to go with her to Orvieto. 

Despite his manner towards Zena the previous evening, 
Julian secretly hoped that she might be there. But Zena had 
left that morning for Cannes, Nadia informed him. Grand 
Duchess Isidore had telegraphed to Daria and had been in 
communication with her chief lawyer, Mr. Kolb, who was 
on the same train, she told him. At the foot of the little hill 
town, whose lights glittered in the dark, they were met by 
the Duchess of Friedland with a car, which took them up the 
winding road of the cliff, honeycombed with Etruscan tombs. 
‘ The clean, unpretentious little inn, with its bare lime-washed 

u er mat-covered floors, had a restful, homely look that 
soothed. : 
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In a few words, Nadia informed her mother. 

“Why had you not told me?” Daria asked Julian. “Ah, yes, 
of course. It was my fault. I, too, left things untold which 
you might have wished to know.” 

| Mr. Kolb, a keen faced, spectacled Italianised German, 
was asked to have dinner with them. Julian repeated what 
he knew. 

“I have already made enquiries at the Russian embassy 
about the man Chevarek,” he said. “He is well known to 
the secret police as one of the chief leaders of a group of 
revolutionaries who have now their headquarters in Zurich. 
Pe = the country almost immediately after Prince Nevidof’s 

eath.” 

“] particularly wish,” said Daria, to whom Julian had made 
pe on the subject, “that no steps be taken against 

“That will be quite unnecessary,” said Mr. Kolb. “Your 
Excellency naturally does not desire a public trial. All that 
is needful is to make it clear to Princess Nevidof that we are 
in a position to institute one.” 

Next morning, they drove over to Rocca Romana. The 
distance was not great, but the roads, broken up by frost 
and rain, were execrable. They stopped for lunch at Viterbo, 
where Mr. Kolb wanted to send some :telegrams and had 

' business with the syndic. Later, while they were strolling 
about the medizval town, looking at the picturesque old 
fountains and the formidable fortified palaces in the Piazza 
della Morte, he came to say that he would follow in another 
car, as his business with the syndic would occupy another 
half hour or so. He would catch up to them, but it were 

_ better for them to go on, so as not to need hurry over the 

bad roads. 

At the Villa Nevidof they were received by M. Kolypin. 

- Both he and Gheorghii, who was in the hall with his com- 
panion, showed their pleasure at their arrival. 

Domnitsa received Daria with much show of effusiveness. 

“Why, Daria Dimietrovna, this is an unexpected pleasure,” 

she said. “How sweet of you to bring dear Nadia with you, 
and my old friend, Julian Bern.” 

-“] am afraid my visit is strietly a business one, Domnitsa 
 Petrovna,” said Daria. 

_ “Oh, those tiresome affairs. I am sick of them. Cannot 
‘we leave them to the lawyers? It is their business,” said 
Princess Nevidof. 
_  “Doubtless the lawyers would be only too glad. My pur- 


dia 


_ pose is precisely to cut their business short. You will 
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oblige me, Domnitsa Petrovna, by signing a document which 
Mr. Kolb, my legal adviser, has prepared, withdrawing the 
‘old invalid will which you have put forward and all ac- 
tion in respect to your contestation of my brother’s legal 
testament.” 

“But my dear Dasha, I must act in the matter on the 
advice of my legal counsellors. It is for them and not for 
us to arrive at a decision in the matter,” said Princess Nevi- 
dof with an ironically sweet smile. 

“Then, do you prefer that I should also not deal directly 
with you in laying against you a charge of murder?” said 
Daria. 

Princess Domnitsa gave a little forced laugh. ; 

“I don’t know what can put such morbid, insane fancies 
into your head, Daria. You had better say nothing about 
them, or people will think that your mind has become, as 
was poor Grisha’s, a little deranged.” _ 

Daria had risen and gone to the window, from which 
she could see a car which had just drawn up to the main 
entrance of the villa. She turned again towards Princess 
Nevidof and said very quietly: 

“Do you wish, Domnitsa Petrovna, to play this comedy 
before a larger audience? Do you wish to explain your- 
relations with Hirsch, Baroness Rubinstein’s ‘secretary,’ to 
account for the hundred thousand roubles you paid to him, 
for the revolver with which you supplied him, for all the de- 
tail of the night in which you gave him the signal to kill your 
husband? Or do you prefer that I should myself deal with his 
murderess in true Russian fashion, as Grisha would have done 
in such a case, and have you knouted till you furnish a full 
confession? Gheorghii and Stovak are waiting outside that 
door to perform a task which they will have, I believe, much 
pleasure in carrying out. I advise you to adopt a less painful 
course. Mr. Kolb, my/lawyer, is also waiting outside the room, 
and if you will be so good as to sign the documents which he 
will present to you, you will have the unmerited good fortune 
of escaping the punishment which you deserve.” 

While Daria spoke, Princess Domnitsa had turned deadly 
white, clutching the hand-rests of the chair upon which she 
was sitting. She leant back, staring at her with eyes in which 
terror was now depicted. She did not speak at once. Mas- 
tering herself, she assumed an expression of contemptuous. 
defiance. 

“Oh, very well,” she said with a shrug, “if it will set at 
ease your insane delusions, III sign your attorney’s paper.” 

Daria pressed the button of the bell. She signed to Gheor- 
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ghiüi, as he entered, to introduce Mr. Kolb. As the Cossack 
opened the door wide, Domnitsa could see standing behind 
the lawyer and another man whom he had brought with. 
him, two carabinieri. 

Mr. Kolb saluted Princess Nevidof with suave professional 
courtesy. 

He spread the sheaf of papers which he held in his 
hands on a side table. Princess Nevidof, by a strong effort 
of will, forced herself to appear composed, although her lips 
ähhd her hands were trembling. Moving as if to go over to 
the table, she said sharply: “Give me the paper you want 
me to sign.” 

“Please do not disturb yourself, your Excellency,” said 
Mr. Kolb. “We will draw the table over. It will be more 
comfortable for you. This is Signor Nani, the Prefect of 
Police for the district,” he added, introducing the man who 
accompanied him. In a leisurely manner, he sorted the docu- 
ments, and taking up one began to explain its contents. 

“Very good, give it to me,” the Princess said. 

“]Jf your Excellency will be kind enough to sign here.... 
We will then witness your signature. All this legal red tape is, 
I know, very tiresome. The instrument has to be furnished 
in triplicate, one for the Italian courts, and one for the 
Russian courts, and a spare copy for öur own records, 


Thank you, your Excellency.” He blotted the signatures as 


the Princess signed, and the instruments were then counter- 
signed by himself and Signor Nani. 
“One moment,” said Mr. Kolb, after the performance, 


_ which took some little time, had been completed, and Prin- 
 cess Nevidof was putting down her pen. “There is also another 


little document to which I must trouble you to append your 
signature. It is absolutely private and confidential, but it is 
necessary in order to protect ourselves against any eventual- 
ity. It is a brief account, your Excellency, of the circum- 


 stances attending the death of the late Prince Nevidof. Will 


your Excellency be good enough to glance through it to 


verify that it is essentially correct?” > 
Domnitsa blanched, gave a start. It was a full confession 


"which she was asked to sign. While she was hesitating, her 
"eyes met those of the Prefect of Police who stood motionless 
- and impassive, looking at her. She glanced towards the door 


"behind which stood the carabinieri. With a frown, she signed. 


Mr. Kolb, carefully putting the document in his pocket, 


“4 


'renewed his assurance that it would not, save in quite ex- 
_ ceptional circumstances, be used, but added that he thought 
it advisable that the Princess should leave the country be- 
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fore three days. He and the Prefect then ceremoniously took 
their leave. 

Princess Nevidof rose when they had left the room. 

“Since you are now the mistress here,” she said, turning 
to Daria, “will you be so good as to send for M. Kolypin 
and to give orders to arrange for my immediate departure.” 

While the Duchess of Friedland was closeted in the private 
study with the lawyer, Julian accompanied the Grand Duch- 
ess Isidore round the villa, whose deserted splendors seemed 
now to have as dismal and tragically futile an appearande 
as the ruins of the villa of Tiberius at Capri. 

Julian accepted Daria’s invitation to remain the night at 
Rocca Romana. Before he left the following morning she 
handed to him a deed which she had had drawn up. The 
instrument made over to him an estate in the Crimea which 
formed part of Prince Nevidof’s legacy. 

“You have been the means of rescuing many millions of 
money,” she said. “It is but fair that you should receive a 
small commission. The revenues of the estate will be paid 
by my agents to your bankers.” 


XIV. 


M.. BERN had taken a small flat in Brompton. The wed- 
ding was to take place the first week in March, and 
Viola and Harry were to proceed, after a short honeymoon, 
to India. Viola had been several times down to Leicester, 
and my mother had received most favourable impressions 
of her future daughter-in-law. She was indeed of opinion 
that Viola, although her taste had not been cultivated, pos- 
sessed a finer appreciation of early Italian art than Julian. 
She would give, she said, her two Fra Angelico angels 
on gilt Florentine carved wood for the decoration of Viola’s 
Indian home, and she presented her with a set of Browning’s 
poems bound in padded moroeco. My sister Nora, who was 
now married to Jim Dingwal, took even more heartily to 
Viola. She was her companion during shopping expeditions 
in London to provide her trousseau. 
_ Lady Penmore asked the young people and their mothers 
down to Penwood for the week-end. It was very dull and 
boring. Lady Penmore was, Mrs. Bern told Julian, distinct- 
ly more reserved in her attitude. She seemed to be in dread 
lest Mrs. Bern should propose to borrow money from her. 
Nor did she altogether conceal her lack of enthusiasm 
for Viola’s marriage. Harry was, it is true, in the army. 
But the gentlemanly avocation of the bridegroom did not 
altogether make up for the fact that his people were trades- 
men. 
“If only, my dear Betty, you had taken me more into 
your confidence,” she said to Mrs. Bern, “and left'to me the 
care of taking Viola about and arranging a match for her, 
she would have done much better, despite the fact that you 
‚have brought her up as a Roman Catholic, which is a con- 
siderable handicap. Look how much better Julian has done 
thanks to my advice having been followed. He is still, un- 
fortunately, a little wild, just as his poor father was, and has 
no position or prospects. He would be better provided for had 
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he listened to me and gone, as I wished him to, into the 
foreign service. But he has at any rate made useful connec- 
tions, and has acquired the habits of a gentleman. That is 
the main thing. After a while he will get over his fads about 
science and ideas, and all that sort of thing, and take up a 
gentlemanly position. I am glad that I persuaded poor Ber- 
nard to leave him to me, and it would have been better, 
had I not been so busy, if I could have taken over the care 
of the girl also.” 

Lady Penmore said that she would very much have liked 
to have had the wedding from her house, and to give the 
breakfast. But unfortunately the decorators would be in the 
Town house, preparing for the season, at the very time. 

“It is extremely kind of you to think of it, Aurora,” Mrs. 
Bern said. “But, as it happens, the Earl of Bar has already 
offered Bar House for the occasion. The Dowager Countess 
is acting as hostess.” 

Mrs. Bern enjoyed the full effect of the direct hit on Lady 
Penmore, who had been dreading the possible invasion of 
her Mayfair house by poor relations and low connections, 
and had hastened to time the proposed renovations, despite 
the difficulties raised by Waring and Gillow, so as to avoid 
the catastrophe. 

“Of course, you know, Betty, I should have been only too 
delighted to have had the wedding from my house. I was 
quite looking forward to it,” she said. “I was most annoyed 
that the workmen should be in it at the very time, most 
annoyed.” 

The little maid-of-all-work who looked after Mrs. Bern at 
the Brompton flat had announced, one morning, when she had 
been called to the door while in the middle of blackleading 
the kitchen grate, that “There’s a woman wanting to see you, 
Ma’am.” The old woman in a black knitted shawl whom Mrs. 
Bern found standing outside the half-opened door of the 
flat, and whom she expected, from her appearance, to be 
about to suggest to her the purchase of bootlaces, turned out to 
be the Dowager Countess of Bar. Everard had asked her to 
call on Mrs. Besn. He not only placed Bar House at the dis- 
posal of the younger people for the wedding, but also a 
cottage which he had in Sussex, for the honeymoon, or in 
perpetuity if they chose. 

Everard had made little change in his manner of life. He 
continued to occupy, when in town, his old rooms in Great 
Stanhope Street. But Julian noticed, when he looked him up, 
and found him in the smokingroom of the Constitutional, en- 
trenched behind The Times, a considerable change in his 
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manner and appearance. Everard had lost much of his ex- 
uberance. His finely cut features, a little pale, had assumed 
a grave look, and his tall figure, attired in the sober dignity 
of a longtailed morning coat, was commanding. 

He would have gladly dispensed, Everard told Julian, 
with the succession, as he formerly had made a point of doing 
with courtesy titles. Everard felt indeed considerable disap- 
pointment at being excluded from the House of Commons. 

“Oh, not that it would have been much good, I suppose,” 
he said. “One is powerless really to do anything there that 
matters. Parliamentary debates between the parties used at 
one time to mean something. That was when the third party, 
the slave class, were out of count. One forgot their existence, 
except as a theme for the display of noble humanitarian sen- 
timents. But now...all that is changed. And I question 
whether it can ever be the same again.” He spoke about 
the coal strike. “It’s going to be the biggest fight of the 
kind—about social fundamentals—that England has yet 
known. It’ll paralyse England while it lasts. And it does 
bring one down from the eloquent debating of noble senti- 

- ments to social fundamentals— which are not noble at all. 
Just think of it. The miners are not asking for a social 
revolution; they are not asking for nationalisation of the 
mines. All that they are asking is the mere human right 
that a minimum living wage should be guaranteed to them 
by the government. That guarantee would cost the mine 
owners and land owners a trifle of two millions. The. mine 
owners and land owners paid income tax last year on twenty- 

six millions profits—and you may be sure they did not ex- 
aggerate their returns. Yet they will fight, and the whole 
ruling class and government of England will fight with them, 
tooth and nail, rather than deduct those two millions to 
guarantee more existence to the labor which produced the 
twenty-six millions. At the very outset they have the shame- 
less impudence to ask that the troops should be called out. 
The Duke of Abercorn has the audacity to propose openly 

-forming a civilian armed force—for the defense of their two 
millions. Harrod’s, and other ‘patriotic’ firms, have offered 
to provide, equip, and arm a company at their own ex- 
pense. I got up in the House of Lords the other day and 

“asked whether the noble duke was aware that his proposal 

“was a breach of the British Constitution. They stared at my 
impudence, as a younger member who had not yet made 
his maiden speech, and no answer was thought necessary. 
-It makes one fume, it makes one rave. Of course, the old 
 academic debates between the parties, Tories and Liberals, no 
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longer mean anything. Both parties, so-called, are pledged 
to uphold the same enormities, are weltering in the same 
unrealities. I used to rag you, didn’t I, for quoting those 
socialists who speak about a class war. By God, there is 
a class war, and it’s not the workers, but the ruling classes 
who are waging it.” 

Julian was amused and pleased to see Everard so in ear- 
nest. He had dropped back into the depths of his leather 
chair, smiling wanly at his own outburst. 

“It’s the same everywhere, I gather,” Julian said. “In Italy 
half the troops that are not sent to plunder the Tripoli 
peasants are engaged in holding down the workers who 
ask for bread. The Ruhr miners are on strike, and they 
are sending the Prussian guard against them. There are 
big strikes all over France, Belgium, Catalonia.” 

“Look at what this vile, venomous, shameless rag itself 
is forced to admit—or rather admits in order to justify 
more repression and violence.” Everard picked up a sheet 
from the billowing folds of The Times which surrounded his 
prostrate person, and read from it. “ ‘Never since 1848 has 
the sense of unrest among the laboring classes been so 
general in Europe as it is today.’ And they talk of Democ- 
racy! Democracy was all very well when the demos was 
thoroughly asleep, unconscious, ignorant, voiceless, power- 
less. Now, so-called -democracy has to be openly defended 
by the force it has always rested on—police and troops. I’ve 
even tried to interest myself in the Fabians,” he said after 
a moment, with a laugh. “Yes, our friend Eleanor’s Fabians. 
She dragged me to some of their meetings. They conde- 
scended to smile encouragingly upon me from the pedantic 
heights of their statistical tables and surveys of the condi- 
tions of labor in shoe-factories. The miserable fish! If the 
Webbs, and Ramsay Macdonalds and Hendersons ever get 
to Downing Street—if you can imagine such a thing—they 
will be bogged in the same morass of falsehood as the 
Liberals and Tories. I’ve been asked to attend a meeting 
for the formation of a parliamentary socialist party. Sounds 
a little like a contradiction in terms. We’ll go to hear what 
they have to say, shall we?” 

“You’ll laugh at me,” Everard went on. “But I’ve even 
had to take up the cudgels on behalf of our suffragette 
friends. The way Asquith and Lloyd George, and Lulu Har- 
court are behaving got my blood up. Our government is 
‘ nothing but a system of lies enforced by policemen. T’ve 

been charged and fined at Bow Street for obstructing the po- 
- lice in the discharge of their duty!” | 
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“Splendid!” Julian laughed. “That is the highest distinction 
the Palliers have acquired since the Norman conquest.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I won’t allow the fair fame 
of my ancestors to be belittled. One of them had his head 
struck off at the Tower for giving that old bitch Elizabeth 
a piece of his mind and joining in with Essex,” Everard 
smiled. 

“I didn’t know you were so well connected,” Julian said. 
“And what induced you to emulate the high deeds of your 
ancestors?” 

“It was in one of the scraps in Whitehall. A fat bobby 
was mawling Marion Prince about, loading her, kicking, on 
to his shoulders. I came into collision with the man from 
behind, my shoulder happening to strike him pretty violently 
between the shoulder-blades, and while he dropped his fair 
burden, Austin saw his sister into a taxi. Of course, it all 
sounds comical, and the poor things are idiotic about their 
ridiculous ballot-box fetish. But all the same, they have at least 
the nerve to employ other weapons than the ballot papers 
they are so eager to.obtain. And in this way they are closer 
to realities, although they may not know it, than those cow- 
ards of liberals and Fabians, and soi-distant socialists. It is 
easy to laugh at the wild women and their stone-throwing 
and window smashing. But if papa and mamma Webb, 
. and Ramsay Macdonald had enough spunk in them to smash 
windows instead of lecturing, they would not be the miserable 
fish they are. Poor Katherine Croy has been in Holloway 
three times. She’s hunger-striking now. I met Gressom— 
you remember Gressom who used to be a medico at Down- 
ing? He became a doctor. in some asylum in Scotland, and 
he is now on duty at Holloway. He was telling me that 
he has to give Katherine Croy nasal and rectal feeding. It 
is horrible.” 

“Democracy! It is a huge pretence and a lie. It is force 
that rules, force and nothing but force. Perhaps it is just as 
“well that I am excluded from the Westminster talking shop. I 
should have been tempted to talk. And talk does not mat- 
ter. England cannot be saved by lecturing. England can 
only be saved by smashing something.” 

- Julian smiled at Everard, amused. “You seem in a dan- 
 gerous mood,” he said. “Some woman must have disagreed 
with you.” ’ 

- “Oh, you and your damned biology!” laughed Everard, 
with a flash of his old buoyancy. “The worst of it is that you 
are possibly right. Is damned humiliating.” 
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“Did I tell you that I saw Lady De.Nivelle in Naples?” 
said Julian. 

“Yes. She was behaving, last time I came upon her, scan- 
dalously with a Russian prince, a certain Prince Dadianin, a 
cousin of Grand Duchess Isidore and Princess Hruzof. I 
hear rumors that she is now being seriously compromised 
with her chauffeur. I now trust chiefly to Lady Cressiden 
to manage my recreations for me. It saves a great deal of 
trouble and, above all, completely protects my freedom.” 


On the first of March, Viola and Harry were married. 
They were excessively married; first at the little church at 
Aylestone, then at the registry office in Westminster, then, 
in indispensable compliance with Mrs. Bern’s wishes, at the 
Oratory in Brompton. After the conclusion of the triple 
riveting of connubial bonds, the savage celebration of the 
wedding meal took place at Bar House. The old countess, 
her knitted black shawl wrapped over the archaic splendors 
of her taffeta and beads, shed a pleasant homeliness over 
the miscellaneous gathering of the guests, and softened the 
jars incidental to the mingling of incongruous elements. My 
mother had to take Father aside and tell him to stop ad- 
dressing the countess as “Your Grace,” and Lady Irene 
as “Your Ladyship.” “They will take you for a flunkey,” 
she explained to him. She had some trouble in dissuading 
him from making a speech. 

In her nun-like bridal attire, Viola glowed with a self- 
contained, intense, placid happiness, serious, immense. The 
customary pleasantries did not embarrass her or touch her. 
She was as a natural force, placidiy, awfully fulfilling itself. 
She encompassed Harry with a brooding, stubborn posses- 
siveness. 

As we sat smoking in the library while the pair were 
changing for the going away, Everard could not forbear 
from somewhat wistful comment. 

“What a simple thing the man-woman relation is with some 
people—what an amazingly simple thing!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, with simple people,” Julian threw out. 

“That’s it. They have, if I may say so, not quite to belong 
to the full-grown modern species of humanity. They just mar- 
fy—just marry. We of the modern species want so much 
of a woman. We want things that are quite irreconcible and 
contradictory. The luxury, the elegance, the cultivated beauty 
‘ which are to us indispensable adjuncts of sexual intoxication, 

call for a mental world, in the woman, that shall fit in with 
them. She who refuses to play her part as an instrument 
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of our pleasure is usually either a frump, or so bewildered 
in her uncharted mental world that she takes to yogi, or the 
rescue of stray cats, or grated carrots, or else loses her sex 
altogether in sublimations and sentimentalities which effectu- 
ally throttle it, and she becomes filled with the gall and worm- 
wood of her own unwitting‘ self-frustration. And so...and 
so...we are in the very core of our lives cast into the bog 
of unreconcilables. We have to pay dearly for not being 
simple.” 

The happy pair, who were to proceed direct from Bognor 
to Southampton for embarkation, drove off amid ritual show- 
ers of rice and missile footgear. Julian, Everard, and I fol- 
lowed them, to give them a last send-off at the station. The 
whole West End was in a commotion as we drove through. 
Shouts and screams were heard; people were rushing about; 
policemen were running, singly and in squads; shops which 
looked as if they had been looted were being hurriedly 
shuttered. The pavements were strewn with broken glass. 
London appeared as though it had suddenly been attacked 
by some invisibile enemy. We could not make out what it 
all was about until the chauffeur turned round and said with 
a smile: “Suffragettes.” 

As we passed the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company, 
in Regent: Street, there was a crash of glass. A smartly 
dressed young woman had drawn a hammer from her muff 
and shattered the shop window. There were several other 
people about. She was walking off towards Glasshouse 
"Street. Two policemen were hurrying across from the Vigo 
Street side. We stopped the car, and Julian rushed out to- 
'wards the young woman. It was Sylvia Chantrey. He 
caught her by the arm and dragged her into the car, telling 
the driver to speed on. 

Flushed and out of breath, and laughing a little hysterical- 
ly, Sylvia flopped down in the crowded car, mostly on Jul- 
'ian’s lap and partly on Everard’s. Fortunately the police, 
who had been taken by surprise, and were wholly inadequate 
in numbers to cope with the simultaneous attacks, were 
drawn off in the direction of Mappin and Webb’s by another 
‚big crash of glass. Swan and Edgar’s corner looked as though 
a bomb had exploded on the pavement. In Lower Regent 
‘Street, Burberry’s windows were shattered, and the plate 
glass of the shipping offices in Cockspur Street presented a 
‚sorry appearance. 

There was half-an-hour to wait at Victoria. One of Ev- 
erard’s servants was seeing to all arrangements and reserving 
a compartment. We went into the Grosvenor for a stirrup-cup. 
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Viola was upset. The divided attention between the bridal par- 
ty and the adventure .of Sylvia, who had recovered complete 
composure after a glass of sherry, broke the dullness of 
leave taking, although Viola could not quite conceal how 
shocked direct experience of the “wild women” and their 
doings made her feel. Harry, though brimming with smiling 
good-nature, was equally disapproving. 

“Is jolly well insane to take to street fighting about the 
rights of women,” he said. “I can’t imagine how a decent 
girl like you, Miss Chantrey, can make such a fool of her- 
self, and behave like a hooligan.” 

“You'll have a nice quiet time in India, I suppose, Mr. 
Foster?” Sylvia asked Harry, as if ignoring his remark. 

“Oh, not quite so cushy as all that, you know,” he said, 
“Things are looking pretty grim on the Wasiristan border. I 
expect there’ll be a good deal of trouble on the North 
West frontier, and there will be pretty heavy scrapping, all 
right. Since that confounded fellow, Keir Hardie, has been 
upsetting the natives, and putting ideas into their heads, 
they’ve been excited, and constantly giving trouble.” | 

“Scrapping to deprive the ‘natives’ of human rights is 
quite respectable, then, but scrapping to get decent political 
rights of women is insane?” Sylvia said, smiling. 

“Oh, come, come, Miss Chantrey, you’re not talking sense, 
You can’t compare the defence of the British Empire with 
street brawling for women’s votes, can you?” Harry said. 

“Oh, no,” said Sylvia. “Women, that is, one half of the pop- 
ulation of the British Empire, are human beings of flesh and 
blood. The British Empire itself is a top-heavy card castle 
of robbery tempered by ineffable hypocrisy which will come’ 
tumbling down anyhow one of these fine days.” 

Fortunately Harry possessed to perfection the British gift 
of not reacting with undue feeling to ideas. “You’ve always 
gone in for queer notions, Miss Chantrey,” he laughed. He 
and Viola were too happy to be ruffled by the slight passage 
of arms. 

We saw them off. Arm in arm they stood, radiant, waving 
out of the window of the carriage. How is it, I have often 
asked myself, that the smallest detail of some scene to which 
we paid at the time no unusual amount of attention remains 
indelibly graven in memory, while thousands of other scenes 
which seemed to commove as fade away in dimness and 
their details are not to be recalled? I can still see the happy 
smile on Harry’s face, the freckles on his sunburnt cheek, 
the disturbed lock of hair on his forehead, the blue border of 
the handkerchief he was waving, the movement with which 
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he ducked under the raised sash as the train glided silently 
out of sight. 

Sylvia Chantrey declined Everard’s invitation to go back 
with us. She had, she said, some appointments. 

“You would have had to keep your appointments at Vine 

Street police station, had we not happened to come along,” 
Julian remarked. 
_ “But since you chivalrously rescued me from Vine Street, 
I have no excuse for missing them,” she said airily. “Oh, 
yes, of course, we must have a talk. Come to my place. No, 
not tomorrow.... Dear me, I am so booked up. Come to 
Mrs. Douglas’s on Thursday. I shall be there. Then we can 
arrange. Is it half-past four already? I must be off.” And she 
hurried into a taxi. 


Mrs. Montague-Douglas, though continuing to take a keen 
part in the suffrage agitation, had found that her true mission 
lay in promoting literary movements, and in discovering un- 
recognised genius. She was now a foremost patroness and 
publicity agent of the renaissance of poetry, and the greater 
part of her energies was devoted to bringing together and 
encouraging some of the younger poets who were, she said, 
inaugurating a new era in English poetry. 

On the occasion of his first attendance on one of her lit- 
erary reunions, Julian, forgetful of the caution required in 
transactions with Mrs. Douglas’s furniture, hung his hat and 
coat on a hallstand which immediately collapsed with a re- 
sounding clatter. He was received with raised fingers requesting 
silence, and as he tiptoed into the drawingroom, he discov- 
ered that the disturbance he had caused had momentarily 
interrupted Mr. Henry James in the middle of a sentence 
which he had begun only five minutes before. The novelist, 
surrounded by an attentive audience, resumed the course of 
the interrupted period, his hand beating the cadence of its 
clauses like a metronome. Having, ten minutes later, brought 
the sentence to a successful conclusion, Mr. James hurriediy 
took his departure. 

Julian found himself next to a tall and rather good-look- 
ing young woman who asked him, as soon as the general 
hum of conversation had been resumed after Mr. James’s 
exit, whether he wrote poetry. Julian said he did not and sup- 
posed that she did. 

“I write a lot,” the young woman admitted, “but only a 
very little gets published in the illustrated papers now and 
again.” 

- “Do they pay much?” asked Julian. 
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“Some pay nothing at all, but some pay a little—oh, a very 
little,” she said. “Still, with an occasional review, I just man- 
age. I'm saving up to have a trip to the Riviera. Of course, 
one has to live very economically.” 

Julian fancied that one had to in the circumstances. 

“Have you seen Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s new volume of 
poems?” the young woman asked. 

Julian regretted that he was unacquainted with it. He had 
only noticed Mr. Bottomley’s name in reference with his fil- 
ing a petition for bankruptey. 

“Oh, that’s Horatio Bottomley,” said the young woman, 
laughing. “Quite another person.” 

“Sorry.” Julian excused himself for his abysmal ignorance, 
and said that the only poetry he remembered reading of 
late was a piece by Thomas Hardy in the Fortnightly, called 
“God’s Funeral,” which he had thought rather fine. 

“Poor old Hardy. He’s very old-fashioned stuff, don’t you 
think?” said the young woman. 

Mrs. Douglas, who had been busy introducing some 
young women who had come in, and sorting out couples, ex- 
pressed her pleasure at seeing Julian after such a long time, 

“People always come back to me,” she said. 

“Not like bad pennies, I hope,” said Julian. He apologised 
for the disturbance his entrance had caused. Mrs. Douglas 
explained that the majority of her male visitors dispensed 
with such superfluities of attire as hats and overcoats, so that 
the unfortunate piece of furniture in the hall had been 
taken by surprise. The negligently attired young men in 
the assembly had in fact the air of self-assurance usually 
possessed by members of the hatless and coatless brigade. 
The young women, who had, on the contrary, a certain PTO- 
fessional neatness of appearance, were mostly, Julian learned, 
connected with journalism. Besides serving obviously useful 
purposes of liaison between literature and the press, the re-_ 
unions seemed largely to be devoted to promoting a closer 
intercourse between the sexes, which Mrs. Douglas, who flit- 
ted from one couple to another, was active in furthering. 

Julian found Sylvia seated on one of the amorphous otto- 
mans whose coverings of fur rugs reminded him, by. the 
progress of their baldness, of the flight and ravages of time, 
She had been conversing with a youth in a blue blazer who 
was, she informed Julian, no other than Parsimon Batters, one 
‚ of the hopes of English literature. The poet had now turned i 
to talk to Ursula Dikleman, a long brunette, who edited the 
woman’s page in the Sunday Post. They were engaged in dis- 
cussing sexual perversion. z 
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To Sylvia and to Mrs. Douglas, who presently joined them 
for a few moments, after she had attended to the service of 


 refreshments, he again had to admit his ignorance concerning 


the new poetry. They pointed out to him stars of the first 
magnitude in the literary firmament, of which he had not 
previously suspected the existence. To his enquiry as to the 
character of the poetical revolution which she was champion- 
ing, Mrs. Douglas vouchsafed the explanation that the chief 
aim of the new poetry was to dispense with poetical senti- 
ment and language. Such fulsome Victorian frills as still sur- 
vived in some imitators of Francis Thompson, such as Hugh 
Jones, whose “Chrism of June” perpetuated the archaisms 
‘of poetic diction, were no longer tolerable. Poetry was re- 
turning to the language of common life. Such was the mes- 
sage of true poets, like Raymond Hayter, whose genius had 


_ created that immortal lyric, “Where did you get that hat?” 


Mrs. Douglas herself had some time since brought out a 


‘small volume of verse. It was, at any rate, printed to look 


like verse, but she was strongly of opinion that rhyme and 


_ meter were wholly artificial and intolerable hindrances to 


- free expression. The lack of interest shown in her efforts 


might, she admitted, be due to the austerity of her style 
which cut down superfluities to the extent of amputating sen- 


‚tences of their verbs and verbs of their predicates. 


“J am in accord with you as to the fulsomeness of much 


of our poetry,” said Julian. “But if you take away poetical 


sentiment, expression, Ihyme, meter, to say nothing of gram- 


“mar, I don’t quite see what there is left. Is not@poetry per- 


'haps an outworn medium of expression, which has ceased 
to serve the aims of the modern mind?” 
“That’s all very well when you have something to ex- 


press. You then try to express it in prose. But if you haven’t, 
you express it in poetry,” said Mr. Parsimon Batters in cyni- 
cal banter. “Oh, by the way, Miss Chantrey, Im going to 
read some of Raymond’s stuff at the Poetry Bookshop.” 


Nr 


“Is Mr. Hayter unable to read his own poetry?” Julian 
privately enquired of Sylvia. 
“Yes, he’s an invalid. He’s very ill. Raymond was expect- 


ed here this afternoon, but I don’t know whether he will be 


able to come. It is so difficult. Some kind of paralysis or 


something. But he is such a genius.” Sylvia had to speak to 


the young woman with whom Julian had first conversed. 


_ “Vera Sherman,” such was the lady’s name, “is very indus- 
trious,” Sylvia said. “But she has a very uphill time. Gave 
up school teaching. I’ve got a review for her of the new vol- 


_ "ume of Lascelles Abercrombie’s poems, Emblems of Love.” 
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Mrs. Douglas came over to Julian for a few moments of 
private conversation. She informed him that Doctor Doug- 
las had the year before hanged himself from the chandelier. 
The woman he had been living with had been suing her for 
various moneys alleged to be due to her. Mrs. Douglas took, 
however, her troubles cheerfully. She had formed an attach- 
ment, she confided to Julian, for a certain Major Ballyagh, 
who was engaged in training volunteers in Ulster. He had not, 
however, out of overscrupulous consideration for his invalid 
wife and his seven children, yet ventured to declare his affec- 
tion. 

There was again a disturbance outside, and the slatternly 
little maid came to request assistance. Mr. Raymond Hayter 
had, it appeared, arrived. On glancing out of the bay-win- 
dow, Julian supposed at first that a ghastly accident had 
happened. Mr. Batters and two other men who had rushed 
out to offer their services when the maid had announced 
the arrival, were laboriously extracting the body of a man 
from a four-wheeler cab. It was some considerable time 
before, with some additional assistance, they succeeded in 
conveying it up the entrance steps, and finally Mr. Hayter, 
supported on either side, was brought into the room and laid 
in the one reliable easy chair which, prolonged by two 
additional chairs, had been made ready for his reception. 
From his appearance and the exaggerated high-stepping 
movements of his legs, Julian at once judged that Mr. 
Hayter was suffering from advanced locomotor ataxia. A 
moppy lock wf dark red hair fell, Wotan-like, over his brow; 
fiery eyes blazed sarcastically from their cavernous sockets; 
his tongue, too large for his mouth, protruded from thick 
moist lips and a tangle of red beard. Only after some mo- 
ments of habituation did the sounds which Mr. Hayter emit- 
ted become intelligible. After saluting Mrs. Douglas, Sylvia 
and one or two other women with familiar “halloes,” Mr. 
Hayter replied to enquiries concerning his health with as- 
Surances that he was in tip-top form and full of beans. 
Julian, somewhat sickened by the repulsive spectacle, whis- 
pered in an aside to Sylvia that the fellow ought clearly 
to be under proper care at the Locke hospital. He was in a 
very advanced state of tertiary syphilis. 

“Poor Raymond!” : Sylvia responded. “He bears his 
sufferings so cheerfully, although he is subject at times to 
outbreaks of uncontrollable temper.” She enlarged with ten-- 
_ derness upon the afflictions of Mr. Raymond Hayter. He had 
epileptoid fits. Had had to be picked up in the street several 
times. “The poor fellow!” 3 
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Julian marvelled no less at Sylvia’s emotional tenderness 
towards the cripple, than at the strange aloofness of her 
manner towards himself. -It was understood, of course, 
that everything was over between them. But then, that was 
scarcely a reason why there should be any actual 
antagonism. She had not expressed the slightest interest in 
what he had been doing or where be had been, nor the 
least wish to see him. She had, indeed, appeared to avoid 
him. There was more than indifference, almost hostility in 
her manner towards him. Julian suggested to her that he 
Be see her home, or go out and dine with her when they 
eft. 

“No,” Sylvia said. “I shall have to see Raymond home. 
He is so helpless. Someone has to go with him. Oh, if you 
want to, you can come tomorrow. I shall be at home in the 
afternoon.” 

In response to the goadings of the admiring eircle which 

" surrounded him, Mr. Raymond Hayter was snorting and 
mouthing savage judgments upon the latest poetical contribu- 
tions, on Gordon Bottomley’s “Imaginary Chamberpots,” 
Walter de la Mare’s “nursery rhymes,” Abercrombie’s “Met- 
aphysics,” John Barleycorn’s “Poems of Milk and Water,” 
and the latest contributions of the Rugby full-back, Rupert 
Brooke, to New Numbers. 

Julian breathed deeply when, as soon as he decently 
could, he escaped into the balmy air. There was for the first 
time a faint feeling of spring; the buds were swelling on 
‘the scraggy, sooty chestnut trees. He had felt stifled. 
The oppressive sense of futility within him was almost un- 
bearable—all the more, because of its vagueness, its apparent 
causelessness. There seemed to be nothing left that rang 
clear and sterling in the values of life—that was all. Love 
—the dead-sea fruit that could turn to ashes, worse, to 
loathing almost. Even self-cheating imaginative emotion— 
poetry—had become difficult; it was bogged, bogged in fu- 
tility, in bewildered revolt against itself, distracted whither 
to turn. Julian laughed aloud to himself as he walked on 
towards Regent’s Park, at his own weakness, his own fu- 
tility. Better that, he said, pulling himself together, better 
the sense of futility than the morbid energy that expends 
itself on false roads. He would preserve his sense of truth, of 
reason—at all cost, even at the cost of futility. 

He went over to his mother’s. He felt concerned, now that 
Viola had gone, about her loneliness. The diminutive flat 

so exiguous as to preclude the suggestion of his living 
with her. He had taken lodgings in West Kensington, not 
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far away. He would be going to Liverpool shortly to work 
out with Sir Anthony Fisher, to whom he had sent all his 
manuscripts and drawings, the final arrangements for pub- 
lication. Everard held open for Julian a permanent invitation 
to Clinton Hall. 

Mrs. Bern waived aside any concern on Julian’s part as 
to her loneliness. She was quite content, she said, and she 
looked, in fact, cheerful. The release from the long weary 
nursing of the last years had done her good. She looked almost 
younger. No, she had no desire to avail herself much of the in- 
vitation to Leicestershire—a short visit now and then, but no 
more than sufficed to entertain friendly relations and to enjoy 
a little change. Mrs. Foster was very kind, but they were so 
very English— very Church of England, Mrs. Bern said with 
a smile. She had made some friends, was a good deal 
with a Mrs. O’Gorman, whose acquaintance she had made at 
the Oratory. She went regularly, twice a day, to mass. It 
was a great comfort. Since her husband’s death, Mrs. Bern 
had become much more conscious of her Irish nationalism. 
She took a keen interest in the Home Rule struggle which 
dear Mr. Redmond was at last leading to a successful issue, 
despite that old rascal “Wait-and-see” Asquith and that tricky 
Mr. Lloyd George. Julian noticed that even the light brogue 
of which he had scarcely been conscious in his mother 
seemed to have become more pronounced. 


He was in two minds whether to avail himself of Sylvia’s 
very casual invitation. What difference could it make? And, 
since it could make no difference, he. strolled over the fol- 
lowing afternoon to Cadogan Gardens. In the entrance hall 
of the building he met Margaret Melway coming away. She 
was bright and breeezy, had grown rather stouter, and her 
hair was redder. She had finished her monograph on Sappho 
long ago, and was doing secretarial work for the University 
Women’s branch of the W.S.P.U. Had nearly got arrested 
with Mr. and Mrs. Pollock Lawrence when the police had 
Taided the headquarters in Clement’s Inn. But so far she had 
not been to prison. Yes, Sylvia was upstairs, she said, and 
would be glad to see him. 

‚ Julian found Sylvia lounging and smoking cigarettes, at- 
tired in a very elegant lace afternoon gown. The “Hallo” 
with which she greeted him was distinctly casual. They ex- 
changed generalities. Sylvia had heard at Nice from Lady De 
Nivelle that she had seen Julian at Naples. She herself had 
been doing quite well. Her book had been done as a play 
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= London and New York and had been a box office suc- 
ess, 

“It is a great pity, my dear boy, that you have devoted 
so much work and energy to science,” she said. “It leads 
nowhere, you know. If only you had spent the same amount 
of time and energy on trash and pornography, you would 
be someone. But you were always too sentimental, too ideal- 
istic. You hanker after teaching the world and amending 
it. Well, that’s all very well, but it can’t be done. So why 
bother about the impossible?” 

“Were you not yourself trying to amend the world the 
other day by smashing shop-windows?” Julian queried. 

Sylvia laughed. “Oh, that was merely swank. The best 
people are doing it. It's considered rather smart. And then 
it amused me. When mending the world is undertaken mere- 
ly as an amusement, it ceases to be dangerous and foolish. 
It is quite different when one is in earnest. Being in earnest, 
that’s the danger.” 

“You have become an accomplished cynic,” said Julian. 

“Cynic! What does that mean? It’s merely one of those 
words of disparagement which do duty for argument. To be 
cynical is the opposite of being moralistic. And to be moralis- 
tic is to be either a fool or a hypocrite. The moralistic formulas 
are the great Ango-Saxon fagade, the fagade of social and 
political scoundrelism, the screen behind which sensible Eng- 
lish people amuse themselves out of sight of the bourgeois. 
Lady Cressiden supplies me with interesting documentation. 
- Oh, if I mentioned names, I could surprise you.” Sylvia looked 
at Julian with raised brows and mocking eyes. “I once tried, 
my poor Julian, to get you to understand the casual nature 

_ of amusement, of the indispensable condiment which the 
_ somewhat dismal horror we call life requires. But you... you 
wanted to ‘form an attachment,’ as the imbecile phrase goes. 
That is what spoiled it.” 

“You are talking rather nonsensically. Cynicism also can 
be a facade,” Julian said, irritated. An ebullition of name- 
less fury was rising within him. Sylvia, leaning against the 
silk cushions, smoking her cigarette, seemed to throw out 
her words in defiance. A silk-sheathed leg, extended on the 
- sofa, protruded from the loose lace of her gown. His sup- 

pressed fury flowed to his senses, inflamed by the scented at- 
" mosphere of luxury, by Sylvia’s defiance. 

“No, no. Please don’t touch me,” she said sharply, her 
‚lips twitching, her brows contracting, angrily, for a second. 
"Then, as he drew back with clenched fists, she looked at Jul- 
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ian with a forced placatory smile. “Oh, I'm not being moral,” 
she said. “All the same it would not be very nice. I mean, 
to Raymond.” 

Julian gave a start. “You don’t mean...you don’t mean 
to tell me that you are the fellow’s mistress?” he said. 

“Oh, don’t use that horrible, vulgar word,” Sylvia said im- 
patiently. She gave a shrug. “The poor fellow! He must have 
a little enjoyment, mustn’t he?” 

“But...”?’ Julian stammered, stifling his disgust. 

Sylvia laughed. With an unconvincing semblance of em- 
barrassment, but quite unreticent, she went into details, into 
eircumstantial details. 

Revolted, Julian sat in silence. Sylvia had a perfect right to 
do as she pleased. But he could not help his revulsion. He 
had an impulse to do her violence, to strike her. 

She continued to look at him, half-confidential, half antago- 
nistic. “Tm not bound, of course, by any obligation, to 
Raymond,” she said, misinterpreting his humor. “Still, even if 
he does not recognise obligations.... .” 

“I don’t understand,” Julian said. “What do you mean? 
That he has other mistresses?” : 
.“Oh, I don’t ask him. Very likely. But there’s Margaret. 
She is with me so much, you know. Raymond has odd fancies. 
But what can you expect, with his active brain, his great 
imagination? And one can’t deny a man like that his ca- 

prices.” 

Julian rose, choking, with an exclamation. Sylvia had risen 
also. She put out a hand towards him, placatory. 

“Don’t touch me!” he cried, inadvertently repeating her 
own words. Seizing her roughly by the throat, he pushed her 
back violently on to the sofa, and fled. 


XV 


J ULIAN WENT down to Liverpool, to Sir Anthony’s, where 
there was much to do. The old man was, in his quiet, 
undemonstrative way, delighted. Paula Fisher, who had now 
grown into a pleasant, practical young woman, said to Julian: 

“You don’t know what it has meant to Father, what 
you have done, the stimulus of your enthusiasm. He has 

been so pleased. I am telling you, because I know he will 
never tell you much himself. You know his way. He will 
criticise, find fault. But you have given him a new lease of 
life. When you sent over those papers and drawings, I noticed 
his eyes were moist.” 

In the quiet house, the ramshackle study, filled to the 
ceiling with a disorder of books and papers, the folios of the 
Challenger Expedition, unbound series of Transactions of 
Zoological societies, of the Journal of the Microscopical So- 

 ciety, the Zeitschrift für Entwicklungsgeschichte Julian felt 
‚more peacefully at home than he had ever done in Rome. 

There was an incredible amount to do on the manuscript, 

which Julian had thought was as good as finished, changes 
to be carried out, which Sir Anthony had noted, transpositions 
"in the arrangement, references to be verified in the British 
"Museum. Tedious drudge work. Sir Anthony would ar- 
range, he said, for some of his younger students to under- 
take much of it, to do most of the heavy proof reading. 
Negotiations for publication had already been entered into 
"with one of the leading houses. Sir Ray Lankester had been 
‚active in the. matter. 

The chief fault Sir Anthony found was with that last chap- 
‚ter, on the social organism. It was a little out of place, out 
"of keeping, was it not? he ventured to think, smiling indul- 

gently. 

Julian stood his ground, defended his view. 

' “The bearing of it all upon life, human life, ought to 
395 
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be indicated,” he maintained, “the consequences, and the 
distinctive differences.” 

“Yes, yes, but what you say about society being an or- 
ganism? That’s all very well as a figure of speech. But it isn’t 
quite...er...science, is it?” Sir Anthony objected. 

“Don’t we define an organism as carrying out certain gen- 
eral primary functions, sir?” Julian persisted. “Alimentation, 
reproduction? Which carries out those functions,' the individ- 
ual or society? The human individual does not provide 
directly for his alimentation, his economic needs. The mecha- 
nism for that is supplied by the social organism. Reproduction 
of human character—human characters, mind you, human 
conceptual thought, values, intellection, emotions, and con- 
sequentiy behavior—which organism carries out their trans- 
mission, the individual or society? The single individual, - 
apart from society, reproduces a pithecoid mammal, but not 
a human being, not the human being as he actually exists.” 

“Well, potentially,” Sir Anthony said, still quietly smiling, 
but a little embarrassed. i 

“Oh, sir! Haven’t you devoted whole pages to repudiating 
that word, the whole organism “potentially’ contained in 
the fertilised gamete—a mere euphemism for pre-formation? 
Haven’t you shown with admirable clearness that it means 
nothing at all—a mere word?” 

“Ah, ah! You had me there, all right,” Sir Anthony 
laughed. “Yes, of course, I used the wrong word. I’m apt to 
do that, you know. But what I mean is, its all very well to . 
speak of conceptual thought, intellection, values, social emo- 
tions and behavior even, in social man; but, after all, those 
are required contents, adaptations. I know what you have 
in mind: We, human beings of the twentieth century, differ 
from palzolithic man through those social acquisitions and 
transmissions only. In that sense we are social products. 
But, after all, the groundwork, the springs of those acquisi-. 
tions and values lie in human nature, which is pretty much 
the same in the palzolithic savage and in twentieth century 
man.” ’ 

“Human nature! What is it?” Julian exclaimed. “There 
are certain impulses and dispositions; greeds, appetites, self- 
preservation, reproductive urges. But what right have we to 
call them ‘human?’ When you go back to those primal urges, 
you have no ground whatever to label them distinctively hu- 
man. You might as well speak of pithecoid nature, of primate 
nature, of mammalian nature, of vertebrate nature, as of 
human nature. That is precisely my point. Individual ‚physi- 
ological reproduction reproduces pithecoid, mammalian, verte- 


_ have! They are utter savages. 
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brate nature—the infra-human animal, no more. It is the 
mechanism of social transmission and acquisition which trans- 
mits human nature.” ; 
“Yes, but all the same, you have the individual mind, which E 
is not necessarily the same as the social mind,” said Sir 
Anthony. “The individual mind.” 
“There is variation in social acquisition and transmission 
as there is variation in heredity, and there is the struggle 
by means of rational intellection, which has won all the 
achievements of social acquisition, against the irrationalisms 
which anti-social interests would impose,” Julian said. “But 
neither the fact of variation, nor that of individual effort at 
adaptation, abolishes the fact of physiological heredity, does 
it? Then, how can you cite individual variation as negativing 
the fact of social heredity?” 
But Julian felt that it would be unwise to press the matter. 
Sir Anthony, for all his clearness of vision within the limits 
of his special domain, had lived immersed within it. It was 
the old primitive dogma of the individual soul, the most stub- 
born of ancient superstitions, which, in one form or another, 
falsified all thought. It was scarcely likely that, in Sir An- 
thony’s mind, the primal unanalysed assumption could by. 
any words of Julian be eradicated. Julian gave up the final 
chapter, which imparted too much significance to the work. 
Brooding, Julian sought balm in long walks, despite the 
vileness of the weather. The spring was vile, that year, as 
an English spring can occasionally be. It rained incessant- 
ly, and it was never comfortably warm. Lady Fisher would 
have had the fires going, but for the exorbitant cost of coal, 
_ which could be procured in small quantities only from the 
dealers’ reserves. j 
“What right have those scoundrels of colliers to hold up the 
whole country, to prevent us actually from keeping ourselves 
- warm?” asked Sir Anthony, repeating the formulas which 
_ he had read in The Times. 
_  -#] suppose they consider, when they hold out for a living 
wage, that they too have a right to warmth and food from 
the social organism,” Julian said with a slightly sarcastic smile. 
- “Oh, you don’t know the rascals,” Sir Anthony said. “They 
- are never satisfied. If you had seen as much of them as I 
_ “Perhaps variations in social transmission and acquisition 

have not been altogether favorable in their case,” Julian 


 smiled. 


. Sir Anthony laughed The persistence of the young fellow 
"was amusing. “Do you know, the only real fault I find with 
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your editing, Bern, is that it is just a little too clever, too 
literary, you know. Scientific work shouldn’t be literary. It 
detracts from its scientific character.” 

“I don’t see why it should,” said Julian. “And I think Hit- 
erary work would be .all the better for being a little more 
scientific—a little more rational.” 

“Oh, I dare say, I dare say,” said Sir Anthony. 

It was a little tragic to Julian, the limitations which Sir 
Anthony showed. He, Julian, had always regarded the bedrock 
facts of biology as the foundations of clear, significant think- 
ing. And here was the man whom Julian accounted the most 
penetrating and clear-sighted of living biologists like a babe, 
or worse, like a bourgeois shopkeeper, in his thought, direct- 
ly one got out of his special, technical field. One could not 
mend the chaos of falsified thought piecemeal. Only total re- 
casting could really avail. 

Julian accompanied Sir Anthony to London to interview 
the chairman of the publishing house which had indicat- 
ed its willingness to consider the issuing of their work. They 
were received in the very stately offices by the great man’s 
private secretary, and had to wait twenty minutes in an oak- 
panelled antechamber before being introduced into presence. 
Sir Archibald Mackintosh was as stately as his surroundings. 
He hummed and hawed, and gave the impression that the 
proposed publication constituted so unheard-of and formidable 
an undertaking that both Sir Anthony and Julian felt appalled 
and panic-stricken at their own audacity in suggesting it. 

“We have had most favorable reports from our reader about 
the manuscript,” said Sir Archibald, “most favorable. But— 
er—hum— you are placing a most difficult task before us, 
gentlemen. You are pläcing us in a most perplexing situation.” 
Sir Archibald fixed for some moments in silence his little eyes 
on Sir Anthony and Julian, who trembled with an evil con- 
science before the indictment. “Such a work cannot be eX- 
pected, of course, to have any appeal for the general reader. 
It is a work for specialists. And unfortunately the views 
which it expresses are not generally accepted by most special 
authorities.” Sir Archibald again turned his eyes upon the 
accused. It was obviously unthinkable to publish views which 
were not generally accepted. The mere production of the 
work would, Sir Archibald went on to explain, be extremely 
expensive. He put on his gold Pince-nez, turned over some 
‚pages of the manuscript which was spread out on the vast 
leather-covered expanse of the table before him, and re- 
ferred to some pencil notes on a sheet of notepaper. “Extreme- 
ly expensive,” he repeated. He made some remarks about the 
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composition, the machining, the binding. It was obvious that 
the publication involved printing the manuscript and bind- 
ing the copies. If the plates were to be reproduced in color, 
that could be done in Germany. It would be cheaper. It 
would be a little saving. “The task, should we see our way 
to undertaking it, will be a long on,” said Sir Archibald. “But, 
in any case, the present conditions of the trade are so un- 
favorable, with the prevailing unrest, the strikes, the gen- 
eral depression of all business, and the uncertain political 
situation, that it would be out of the question to bring out 
a work of the kind at the present moment. We shall 
have to wait some time until a general recovery of business 
conditions has taken place. We should not, in any circum- 
stances, be ready for publication before the autumn of nine- 
teen fourteen.” After much more concerning the almost 
insuperable difficulties of printing work, Sir Archibald sug- 
gested that the authors should contribute a sum of, say, five 
hundred pounds towards the expense. This seemed only rea- 
sonable. After Sir Archibald Mackintosh had informed his cli- 
ents that a draft contract would be sent them, providing for 
royalties at the rate of seven-and-a-half per cent after the 
sale of the first thousand copies, Sir Anthony Fisher and 
Julian took their leave of the publisher, thanking him for 
his very kind interest and generous treatment. 

Julian remained in town for a few days to work in the 
British Museum, before rejoining Sir Anthony, who returned 
at once to Liverpool. He came upon Margaret Melway there, 
- who was working on an archzological commentary on the 
Lysistrata. Julian went one evening with Everard to the 
meeting for the foundation of an English Socialist party. It was 
" presided over by H. M. Hyndman, who said he believed he 
- had been the first in England to avow himself a socialist. 
He spoke with vague, liberal eloquence. There was no sign 
- of the times, he said, to compare with the growth of so- 
cialist opinion in the country. What was euphemistically 
described by the press as the present period of social unrest, 
was really a period of growing hatred of the existing condi- 
tions of slavery obtaining in the land. The working classes 
had voted at the last election for the liberal party, and had 
ji placed at the helm of affairs a Prime Minister whose hands 
were red with the blood of the workers. They demanded a 
political party which should truly represent them and their in- 
Biterests. ı.- 

Bernard Shaw spoke. “My friend, Mr. Hyndman, says that 
he is the first socialist in England. If so, I am the second,” he 
"said. “I may claim to be the first writer in England to dis- 
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cover that things are not what they are called. I am thus in 
advance of my honored predecessor, William Shakespeare, who 
was under the impression that a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet. If a rose were called a stink-pot, the 
British public would be convinced that it stank. Take de- 
mocracy. We now know that the real development of de- . 
mocracy in this country lies in the art of putting pressure 
on Parliament from the outside. That is genuine de- 
mocracy. What goes by the name of democracy, that is, 
preventing the people from putting pressure on Parlia- 
ment from the outside, is the reverse. My friend, Mr. 
Hyndman, says that he has all his life long been appealing 
to reason, justice, and humanity. But no one here believes 
that any appeal to reason and justice is of any use in this 
country. Even the ladies have learned that the way to appeal 
to the British democracy is to take up a hammer and smash 
windows. We are fiddling while Rome is within measurable 
distance of having nothing left to burn. The miners are 
being asked to settle their grievances reasonably. But the 
miners know that if they listened to reason it would not 
be their grievances which would get settled, but themselves, 
Reason, justice, and humanity will have to be put on the 
shelf for a while if socialist order is to take the place of 
the present disorder.” 

Tom Mann was the only speaker who seemed to Julian to 
stand on the solid ground of practical realities. He said that 
to prove socialist order preferable to antisocial disorder was 
only the kindergarten stage of the education of the workers. 
It was getting a little late in the day to spend time beating 
dead horses. Mere political opinions led nowhere. What 
the workers must study was strategy and tactics. The 
great blunder of the miners had been to regard their interests 
as separate from those of other workers, and not to recog- 
nise class solidarity outside their own industry. They would 
be beaten. They would be beaten many times, probably. But 
they would learn little by little from their blunders to perfect 
their strategy and tactics. Until that lesson was learned, 
mere conviction and political opinions were of slight im- 
portance. 

Everard gave a helpless shrug as they left the meet- 
ing. “It will be a long time before we, let alone the workers, 
learn enough strategy and tactics to fight entrenched inter- 

‚ests,” he said. “Meanwhile we seem to be speeding full 
steam ahead, like the Titanic, toward disaster.” 

The catastrophe had cast a gloom which had practically 
abolished the London season. The grey skies continued to 
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pour down chill rain incessantly. Julian returned to Liverpool. 

In his solitary explorations of the country, he wandered 
into the dismal bolgia of the Wigan coalfields. The great - 
heaps of slack, steaming under the rain, emitted an acrid, 
sulphurous smell. The iron skeletons, with their huge wind- 
ing wheels and machinery idle, rose in grim ugliness at the 
pitheads, wreathed in drifts of mist and drizzle. Coal trucks, 
overturned to preserve the insides from rust, lay tumbled 
over the black slopes of ashes, of twisted scrap iron, 
like corpses amid the debris of a battlefield. 

Round the public houses, crowds were gathered, the men, 
for the most part good-humored, laughing, talking and joking, 
in their uncouth speech. They looked a little awkward in 
their unwonted cleanliness, their unwonted leisure. Many had 
blue scars on their faces, their hands, like tattooings, left by 
coal-dyed wounds. Some were gathered round notices placard- 
ed on an old shop with the windows boarded up, reading 
the strike bulletins. Most were reading the large hand-printed 
notice of the Entertainment Committee, and discussing the 
football match, the sports competitions, the picnic to be held 
for the women and children at the Union Hall. There were a 
number of factory girls too, laughing, talking boisterously, 
for the mills had closed down. It was the heart of England, 
that squalid bolgia of the coal-pits with its damned, the 
heart which supplied power to English industry, to Englands’s 
ships, to her dreadnaughts that ruled the wave; the heart 
whence flowed her wealth, the stateliness of the country 
houses, the luxury and gaiety of Mayfair. And for the moment 
it had ceased to beat. 

There was a Salvation Army meeting being held in one cor- 
ner of the muddy square, and further along a socialist 
Church of England curate with an Oxford accent was de- 
nouncing the Godless selfishness of capitalistic exploit- 
ers. In the direction of the pitheads, picket-men with white 
brassards, with a P on them, were standing in groups, 
talking among themselves and to the constables. Scores of po- 
licemen, their wet waterproof capes shining, were about, in 
'squads, and circulating in the crowd. The men chatted 
'and exchanged jokes with the huge bobbies, who smiled, 
good-natured, in their secure dignity. 

Julian ought to talk with the men, ought to know them, 
a little, he felt. It was absurd, people like himself discussing 
the workers, upon whom the whole world turned, and not 
knowing really anything about them, as human beings. Yet, 
how could he? How could any real communication be be- 
tween them? They were another race, another world, spoke 
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another language. Means of communication, of actual hu- 
man contact between. them were not possible. People like 
Eleanor Astley, like that curate with the Oxford accent, who 
professed to come in touch with the workers, to live among 
them, even, and to know them, were only pretending, like 
those anthropologists who went to live among savages and 
wrote books, pretending to know them and understand them, 
There was a man holding a collection box by.the boarded 
shop, “For the Strike Fund,” a scraggy weed of a man with 
a grey moustache and a tweed cap, wearing some badge. 
He rattled,the box, and some of the men, now and again, 
put in pennies. Julian put a sovereign in the box. “Thank 
you, sir,” said the man, excited, breaking out into smiles, 
touching his cap. Oh, the servility of the slave-class! Julian 
felt ashamed of himself, walked away ashamed. He was 
a damned snob. 

There was a cinema, into which men were crowding. Jul- 
ian paid his sixpence and went in. The air was stifling with 
the smell of damp, steaming clothes, the rank smell of human 
bodies. A film was flickering on the screen, with Charlie 
Chaplin, at which the audience laughed boisterously, clap- 
ping their thighs. The clicking of the projecting machine was 
barely covered by a tinkling piano. A Wild West picture 
followed, which they found even more exciting. The man at 
the piano kicked a piece of sheet-iron when shots were ex- 
changed between the outlaw who was galloping off with the 
girl, and the pursuing sheriff and his men. On the narrow 
wooden bench, next to Julian, was a young fellow with blond 
curly hair, rather handsome. Had he been dressed to the 
part, he might have looked like one of the young Cam- 
bridge Greek gods, but for the eyes, which were heavy and 
dull. Next to him, on the further side from Julian, were older 
men, and the young man was alone. Julian exchanged re- 
Ai with his neighbor as the latter got excited over the 


“Exeiting, isn’t it?” said Julian. 

“Ain’t it just! But I ’opes them constables gets left be’ind. 
don’t you, sir?”” the young man said. 

“Tell all pan out all right in the end, I think,” Julian re- 
assured him. 

After the cinema show was over, Julian asked his neigh- 
bor to come and have a glass of bitter. The man accepted, 
but gingerly, as if he expected there’d be a trap in it 
somewhere. 

“Do you think you’re going to win the strike?” Julian. 
asked, when they were seated in the bar. N 
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“Strike? Oh, aye. They’re a saying we’ve won all right. 
They’ll be fixing it up in Lunnon, now. We’ll be hearing to- 
night, summat, and likely we’ll be back in pit tomorrow.” 
He did not seem to be greatly interested. It was the business 
of the Strike Committee, and of the Lancashire and Chesh- 
ire Federation, and of the Miner’s Federation. “We does 
what they says, naught more.” 

There were some older colliers standing by, drinking at 
the bar and talking seriously. A little man with a grey beard 
turned round to look at the young man while he was talking, 
and glanced a little suspiciously at Julian. 

“You’re one of them reporters, ain’t yer?” he stated, rather 
than enquired. There had been no end of newspaper report- 
ers about, interviewing the men, and the little man assumed 
that Julian was one of them. When Julian explained that he 
was not a newspaper man, but was merely interested, the 
little man seemed partly relieved. “A pack of Judas liars, all 
t' noospapers,” he said. 

“I know,” Julian said. “It’s disgusting, utterly disgusting 
what they say about the strike. It makes me sick to read 
them.” 

The man laughed, pleased. “Hi!” he called to the others. 
“Young gent ’ere, it makes ’im sick, ’e says, t’ read t 
blawsted noospapers!” 

The other men turned round, nodding approval. “ ’Ear, 
’ear,” they said. Among them was the man with the grey 
moustache who had been holding the collection box. He 
whispered to the others, probably telling them about Julian’s 
generous contribution. That seemed to ease their distrustful 
attitude toward the ‘gent.’ But they were still reticent, a little, 
when it came to essentials. “Would they win?” They hummed 
and hawed. Yes and no. 

“See ’ere, sir,” one tall bony collier with deep set eyes 
"said at length. ‘You’re cleverer than we, but don’t go tryin’ 
to pull our legs. Maybe we ain’t so clever as you are and 
as them fellers in Lunnon are, but they can’t go pullin’ wool 
over our eyes till kingdom come and have us every time. 
‘So you want a fixed minimum wage,’ say they. ‘Right you 
are. We’ll give it to you.’ And they passes their Minimum 
Wage Bill. Now go back in pit,’ say they. And like a pack 
of bloody fools we goes. But what does this here precious 
Minimum Wage do? It don’t fix no minimum wage. Oh, no. 
It appoints local district boards—coal-owners’ boards—to fight 
it out in each district. Naught else. It breaks up the Min- 
ers’ Federation and sinks to the bottom of a well collective 
 bargaining. Worse off than we was before, that’s what it 
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makes us. “You’ve won,’ say they—the bloody scoundrels!” 

The decision of the Miners’ Federation, of the Lancashire 
Federation, whether the terms should be accepted was being 
expected at any moment. A man came into the bar-room 
while they were still talking. 

“Hi, you fellows, coom over to Union Hall!” he called. 

There was a general commotion. The public house rap- 
idliy emptied. Outside all the men were flocking towards the 
Hall. They and the people, the factory girls, the women, 
were all very quiet and silent now. The Salvation Army, the 
Oxford curate had gone away. Policemen quietly gathered 
round in squads, closing round in the direction of the Hall. 
Julian waited about a while. There was an oppressive quiet- 
ness. He waited some time, wishing to hear the news. But it 
was getting late. The red gas lamps flickered, haloed in the 
fine drizzle. Julian went back. 

It was hopeless so long as they had no education. But. 
again, what sort of education? People spoke of education as 
if it were a thing of fixed and determined quality, of which 
people might have more or less. If the workers got the sort of 
thing that people understood by education; if they got more 
board schools, Council schools, High schools, it crippled their 
minds with obdurate prejudices, made them a thousand times 
more impermeable to realistic thought, to any apprehension 
of essentials than they were before. Those colliers, those 
workers, who did manage to get “education” became clerks 
or school-teachers and were transformed into the most ful- 
somely limited, mean, blind of petty bourgeois. Better—better - 
a thousand times had they never had “education.” Julian 
had met in London, through some of Mrs. Douglas’s friends, 
a collier’s son, an exceptionally brilliant and genial fellow, 
who by dint of brilliancy and scholarships had got “educa- 
tion,” had become a teacher. He was teaching in a school at 
Croydon. He had taken to writing poetry, novels—brilliant 
things, full of an overflowing, burning vitality, things which 
might well some day be reckoned as belonging to the great 
literature of the age. It was in the office of Austin Harrison, 
the editor of the English Review, that Julian had met the. 
man, a pleasant, loveable fellow. Julian had asked him what 
he thought about the coal strike. The man was not interest- 
ed—not in the least interested. He was interested in sex, 
in some queer, muddled, mystically materialistic views of his. 
which sought to reconcile sexual sensuality with the sub- 
lime. He talked to Julian about the solar plexus—radiations 
of vital fluid from the solar plexus. 

“Good God, man,” Julian had exclaimed, almost losing 
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patience, “what will it profit your brothers, your two million 
brothers who are fighting, bewildered, for their mere bread, 
for their existence, to have radiations of vital fluid from their 
solar plexuses?” 

The man had smiled, benevolently, tolerantly, stubborn in 
his muddleheadedness. “Politics are not important,” he had 
said. “It is the human being which is important.” 

The superstition of the self-sufficient, individual soul, again! 
= always. It was what “education” had chiefiy taught 


Austin Harrison had told Julian that the man was about to 
marry a fat German baroness—quite beside himself with 
delight at the notion of marrying a baroness. He was pain- 
fully ashamed of being a collier. 

Education! It was not education in the vile sense in which 
the term was understood which the men needed, It was educa- 
tion in the one or two fundamental ideas which all current 
education was expressiy intended to obliterate and sup- 
press. The vast majority of the “educated” classes were com- 
pletely prevented by their education from perceiving those 
one or two ideas. And it was those ideas which educated peo- 
ple found it almost impossible to apprehend, which the work- 
ing masses must apprehend or perish—and with them the 
whole society which was built upon a social lie. The ignorant 

workers were handicapped not only by their ignorance, but a 
thousand times more by whatever education they managed 
to get. 

It all seemed very hopeless! 

Julian opened eagerly the newspaper next morning. The 
flaming headlines proclaimed: “END OF THE STRIKE— 
Thousands Resuming Work in Every Part of the Country— 
Miners’ Federation Orders All Men Back to the Pits—Con- 
ditions Now Becoming Normal.” In the editorial article, he 

read: “The pleasant sight was seen this morning in every 
part of England of miners with blackened faces, swinging 
their tin-kettles, returning tired from the night-shift.” But the 
evening paper was less positive. It mentioned—in discreetly 
small: print and vague terms—that there had been trouble 
in some districts “on the part of some of the less desirable 
_ elements.” “Despite the advice of the older men, some of the 
younger ones were refusing to obey their own officials.” Ju- 
lian was curious to see for himself, to see what change there 
was in the appearance of the place he had been to. He went 
off on a bicycle. The rain held off. Rusty clouds drifted 
in a green sky. The pitheads were still idle, the winding 
wheels motionless. Men were about, but they looked sullen, 
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were silent, dejected. The public houses were closed. And 
there were many more‘policemen, many mounted police, pa- 
trolling the streets, preventing any assemblage. 
Julian rode on into Wigan, to the Market Square. On the 
way he was greeted by the tall bony collier, whose name, he 
learned, was Cumming. Jumping off his bicycle, Julian 
walked on with the man towards the Market Square, where, 
Cumming said, the local Member, Mr. Walshe, was address- 
ing the men. There had been considerable trouble, Julian 
learned, the previous night. A few of the men had started off 
to go on the nightshift at Leigh and Tyldesley. But the great 
majority were staying out. The men who wanted to go back 
had been dissuaded, first by argument, then by foree. The 
police had interfered, but as the trouble started the crowd 
grew, and although after nearly two hours’ fighting the po- 
lice had cleared the roads, it was not until the blacklegs 
had returned home, thoroughly scared. At Maypole colliery, 
the offices had been wrecked. Considerable damage had been 
done at the Pretoria pit. Two hundred mounted police had 
come in the morning, by train, from Liverpool, and pretty 
well every available force of police in the county was in the 
district. There was sure to be more trouble. 
The Market place was thronged. The Member of Parlia- 
ment was addressing the crowd from a motorcar. He could 
hardly make himself heard for shouts and interruptions. 
“Back to your bloody talking shop of slave-drivers!” “What 
minimum wage d’you get for spouting that tripe?” Julian 
could only catch scraps of the speaker’s sentences: “Do not 
forfeit the public sympathy which hitherto has been entirely 
with you...letting down your fellow workers... loyal to the 
Federation... trades-union men should stand by the leaders 
who are entitled to their confidence.” “Ought to have their 
bloody arses kicked,” a voice shouted. “Bleeding, foocking 
gang of swindlers,” called out. another. Pandemonium 
reigned. Handfuls of mud flew towards the speaker. The 
mounted police mancuyred their horses among the crowd to 
break it up. The people coolly avoided the flanks and hoofs 
of the horses, closing in again behind them and throwing 
out occasional shouts of “Cossacks” at the policemen. 
Julian suggested to Mr. Cumming that they should go into 
some bar where they could talk. But the hotels had been or- 
dered to keep closed. Cumming asked Julian to his house. 
‚ They went into a grocer’s, and Julian bought some bottles of 
beer and a whole load of victuals and tinned provisions, Cum- | 
ming led the way along the dismal rows of uniform little 
two-storied houses, with soft red sandstone bow-window posts. 
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Julian was pleasantly surprised, however, at the cleanliness 
and neatness of the little parlor, and Mrs. Cumming, buxom 
and self-possessed, might have passed for any tradesman’s 
wife. There were two children, a boy and a girl, clean and 
well-behaved. Mr. and Mrs. Cumming were clearly pleased 
at the windfall of victuals, though a certain pride prevented 
them from being demonstrative about it. 

Cumming played the host. He asked Julian, as they dis- 
cussed the beer and some sandwiches Mrs. Cumming pre- 
pared, what made him take so much interest in the strike. 
It seemed to puzzle him. He could not quite understand that 
the matter, which he regarded as being purely a dispute be- 
tween the miners and the owners, should deeply interest an 
ur who had no direct stake in it. Julian tried to ex- 
plain. n 

“The papers, the gentlemen in Parliament, the owners, and 
everyone—they stuff you with lies, don’t they, to keep you 
down?” he said. 

“Aye, by Jesus, that they do,” said Cumming. 

“Well, they tell just as many lies, and more, to everyone 
about everything, in order to keep the whole system, the sys- 
tem of thieving injustice going. Yours is only a particular 
case.” 

Mr. Cumming pondered. He did not quite see it. He only 
vaguely understood. 

“So that no matter what one is interested in, whether it is 
science, or art, or what not, one is up against the same sort of 
lies as you are. And for just the same reason—to protect 
the interests of the owners, of the owners of a predatory so- 
ciety. I am, let us say, an artist. And I can’t do any true 
art because of the lies—the same sort of lies that you are up 
against.” 

“Is that so?” Mr. Cumming had not thought of it that way. 
“And what’s more. It’s you, you the workers, you alone 
who can really help us. We—we artists, say—can’t go on 
strike. It wouldn’t help us much to fight the police. We can 
only argue. And you know how much arguing is worth. There 
comes a point when you’ve got to leave off arguing, and go 
on strike, and fight the police.” 
 “Aye, that’s so, right enough,” said Mr. Cumming. 

“] heard a few days ago Tom Mann speak in London,” 
Julian said. 

- #Aye, Tom Mann...A fine fellow. A collier, you know.” 
“Yes, I know. And he said that the great mistake you col- 
‚liers made was to fight for your own trade only, and not 
"with the other workers.” 
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“Maybe, maybe,” Cumming nodded. 

“You know that the only way you can fight is to fight all 
together. You know that if you let the other fellows down, 
you suffer for it in the end. When you fight badly, you are 
letting the other miners down. And you are not only letting 
the other miners down, but all the other workers as well. 
And not only the other workers; you are letting us down too, 
who are fighting lies.” 

There was a knock at the door. “Is Bill Cumming ’ere?” 
they heard someone ask. It was the little man with the grey 
beard who had first spoken to Julian at the public house. He 
looked doubtfully at Julian as he came in. He wanted to 
speak to Mr. Cumming. 

“Out with it, Jim, my lad,” said Cumming. “This young 
gentleman’s a friend of mine. Pull a chair up and lay 
to,” indicating the sandwiches. “We’re livin’ on the fat of the 
land today, thanks to ’im. Have some beer.” 

The man drank a glass of beer and took a bite out of a 
sandwich. He looked at Julian doubtfully. Then, apparently 
satisfied that Julian was, at least, harmless, he wiped his 
mouth on his sleeve and spoke, hesitantly. 

“Bill,” he said, “I ’ave to go down to pit.” He looked 
harassed, ill. There were red lines round his eyelids. “Fac- 
tory’s closed. My girls can’t help out no more. God a’mighty 
himself don’t know when itll open up again. I ’ave to go 
down to pit.” His eyes shifted round, avoiding meeting Cum- 
ming’s glance. 

Cumming rested his chin on his hands, perplexed. They all 
sat in silence a while. Then Cumming spoke, earnestly. 

“’Ang out.a few more days, Jim. Dawn’t let us down, 
Jim. Cawn’t yer ’ang out a few more days?” 

Jim shook his head slowly, in silence, Again there was a 
knock, loud and hurried. It was the blond young man Julian 
had first met at the cinema. He came in, excited, a little out 
of breath, glancing for a moment surprised to see Julian, 

“Ellerbeck’s open and workin’!” he said. 

“The hell it is!” said Cumming, rising and banging his fist 
nn the table, making the glasses’ jump. “The bloody black- 
egs!” 

“Aye,” said the young man. “But come nightfall, the lot 
of us, we’re goin’ down to Ellerbeck and stop the fun. Two 
thousand, there be ready. Maybe four thousand. But that 
makes naught difference. A hunnerd or so can do the trick. 
We’ve already tipped out three carts of coal on the road. 
Coppers laid on with their jacksticks—but we ’ad sticks 
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too! Ow, it was great fun! Coom along! Down’t yer want to 
be in on it?” 

“You with your scrapping! Only make it worse for us,” 
said Mrs. Cumming, who was standing at the door of the 
room. “If Ellerbeck’s open, then you can know it’s over. The 
Federation has agreed to terms— you can’t change nothing, 
no matter what you do. There’s naught to be done but 
go back to pit. You can’t stand up against government and 
owners.” 

“We’re not fighting no more against government and own- 
ers, mother. We’re fighting against them bleeding blasted bug- 
gers of leaders, officials, secretaries of ours. It may not do 
much good. But it’ll show them they can’t go on selling us 
and giving us away forever. It’ll be a long time before any 
of them buggers’ll dare show ’is mug down ’ere. Will I coom 
along, George? Why should I not?” said Cumming to the 
young man. 

“Wait fer me,” said Jim, the grey-bearded little man, pull- 
ing himself up from his chair. 

“You?” Bill Cumming said. 

“One more day won’t make no difference, I guess,” said 
Jim. “And ’ow could I go and be a scab?” 

Julian said he would go with them. 

“You’d best keep out of this, sir,” said Cumming. “You’re 
likely as not to get a broken head.” 

“Oh, that would be no great loss,” Julian said. 

Out in the open country, the night was still. The moon 
was riding behind dark shreds of torn clouds. Over the 
black shadows of the trees and hedges and the waving land, 
the fields of growing corn, lay a great pregnant peace and 
silence. The men had taken side-roads and by-paths, avoid- 
ing the main Manchester road which was being patrolled ev- 

' erywhere by mounted police. Occasionally they could hear 
the tramp of horses’ hoofs on the macadam. The lanes, sunk 
deep in the shadows of the overgrown hedges, were complete- 
ly dark. There was a smell of hawthorne, a rich smell of 
grass-growing earth, in the cool air. They walked on in si- 
'lence, watchfully. At the sound of horses coming towards 
them, they scrambled over the banks, hiding behind the 
hedges, while a squad of mounted constables, the leather of 
their saddles creaking, rode by. Other groups of men were 
'to join them at the cross roads by the Black Swan, others 
again at Golborne cutting. They tramped on in silence. 

Julian felt wonderfully exhilarated. It was exhilarating, the 
cool, scented night, the placid silence of the countryside. He 
"would have liked to sing. It was exhilarating, too, the excite- 
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ment. They were going out against a tangible enemy. The 
police—they were mere mercenaries carrying out their orders, 
doing their paid job, conscientiously. And yet the police, the 
paid defenders of the “order,” were the sole tangible, ma- 
terial enemy in the great intangible, irresponsible monstrosity, 
in which no one was responsible, no one could be fought 
tangibly. “Let me see mine enemy!” Only the “arm of the 
law,” the mercenaries charged with actually applying the 
brute force upon which the whole thing rested, were visible. 
If it was unjust to vent the great anger on paid menials 
merely carrying out orders, it was, on the other hand, the 
very function which those paid menials had assumed, stupidly, 
conscientiously, honestly, to bear the burden and the brunt 
of that anger. No, it was not unjust to hate the police; they 
were paid to be tangible objects of hate. It was their look- 
out if they took the job. 

The troop swelled, when the others had joined them, from 
a few hundred to a sweeping multitude of two or three 
thousand. They were on an open road now, a side road 
cut up into pools and puddles of sticky clay by cartwheels, 
churned now into a mire by the tramp of the men. The 
lights of the Ellerbeck colliery could be seen, the lighted yel- 
low smoke drifting in torn clouds from the engine room’s 
stack. The monotonous thud of the machinery could be heard, 
and the intermittent crash of the coal as it was being 
tipped from the trucks. 

“There’s no use in the lot of us going to the yards,” Cum- 
ming said. Word had been passed on from those in front 
that there was no police to be seen. “A couple hundred’s 
enough to do the job. Best for the others to go on to Leigh 
and lend a ’and to the lads there. They say they need it.” 

When they had come up to the puddled road that led 
off to the colliery, they stopped, holding counsel. Detachments 
would go and keep guard over the neighboring roads by which 
the police might come. They could fall back on Ellerbeck if 
needed. The rest could go on to Leigh. 

Some six hundred walked quickly up to the yard gates, 
Bill Cumming leading. The men at the entrance of the yard, 
taken by surprise, made to close the gate. But it was no 
use; the crowd rushed up against them and swarmed into the 
small, brightly lit yard, filling it. Quickly a dozen men rushed 
the office. There were three clerks. One was just taking down 
‘ the receiver of the telephone. 

“Drop that, will yer?” shouted one of the men. The clerk 
put down the receiver, standing passively, still. 

“Manager or anyone ’ere?” asked Cumming. 
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“Mr. Couper is in the engine room,” the clerk said. 

“You stay ’ere,” said Cumming to the men. 

He went over across the yard to the engine room. Some 
twenty men were there already. Mr. Couper, the manager, 
a short fat man in a loud check tweed suit, stood quietly 
facing the men, warning them of the risk if they did dam- 
age. 

“No, we don’t want to do no damage,” said Cumming, as 
he came in. “But we want you to call the men up—-the 
lot of ’em, barring pump hands and pony men. That’s all we 
want. You’re to call all ’ands and close up shop. We shan’t 
damage nothing.” 

The manager stood silent, his lips twitching nervously 
under his grey moustache. His fattish hand played with the 
gold chain festooned across his waistcoat. His little eyes looked 
at Cumming and at the men, sharply. Cumming glanced at 
the machinery, which was thudding and puffing monotonous- 
ly in the silence. The engine men, in their overalls, stood 
holding their oilcans. The mere shifting of a control, the 
pulling of a lever, the turning of a wheel, would have 
suficed to flood the mine, to cut off the ventilation 
and consign every man below to an inaccessible grave. Mr. 
Couper noticed the direction of Cumming’s eyes. He saw 
that the man knew what he was about, and was de- 
termined. He glanced out through the smoky window into the 
brightiy lit yard. It was full of men. Most of them carried 
sticks. There was nothing to do but to give in. 

“All right,” he said quietly. 

He went across into the office, Cumming and some oth- 
ers following, the crowd in the yard making room. Going 
through the raised counter gate to the other side of the 
counter, he went to the telephone. He hesitated a moment. 

- “No you don’t! Not that one,” Cumming thundered, bring- 
ing down his fist on the counter. 

“All right, all right,” said Mr. Couper quietly. He took up 
the receiver of the gallery telephone. “Mr. Forsyth there? 
Couper speaking.. All hands to surface. Down all tools.” 

“On t’ dot,” said Cumming. ; 

“At once. Be quick,” Mr. Couper called into the telephone. 
Before one of the clerks lay the paysheets. One of the 
men took them, glanced at the numbers, kept the sheets for 
"check. The first cage came up presently. The men in it were 
'scared, terrified. They scarcely dared to step out, seeing the 
yard full. 

7 “Come on. No one’s goin’ to ’urt you,” a man called 
‚out. “Go ’ome quietly and don’t try no tricks.” 
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The men from the pit passed through the yard between 
the others, who looked. on silently, lined up at the sides. 
Cage after cage came up. Then, from the engine room, the 
winding wheels were stopped. The surface men, save the in- 
dispensables for the pump service, filed out. 

The whole thing had been so simple and orderly that 
Julian was a little disappointed. When the last hands had 
left the yard on their way home, and most of the lights were 
turned out, Mr. Couper drew out from his pocket a cigar 
case, took one and, biting off the end, lit it. 

“Have one?” he said, holding out the case to Bill Cumming. 

Cumming laughed, drily and bitterly. “Thanks. Don’t 
mind if I do,” he said. 

Julian had left his bicycle in Wigan, at Cumming’s house. 
He would walk”on to Leigh, he told him, where he might 
get a train or else a night’s lodging. 

There were bands of men everywhere on the road. Word 
had been passed to let the Ellerbeck men through unmolested. 
But further on, toward Leigh, where there were forces of 
police barring the road, a crowd of men had fallen upon 
the “scabs” as they came through. There was lively fighting- 
going on when Julian came up. The police were charg- 
ing the strikers with their batons to let the Ellerbeck men 
through. With their sticks, the strikers, more numerous, were 
more than a match for the small force of police, and these 
did not attempt to disperse them, but sought only to clear 
a passage for the returning men. The strikers did not insist, 
standing aside, jeering at the men and at the police. 

Julian went on as the men passed through the police cor- 
don. 

“Where are you going?” a policeman snapped at him 
sharply. 

“To see if I can get a train to Lime Street or Kirkby, 
constable,” Julian said. 

“You won’t find a train, sir. But there’s a truckful of 
our men going back to West Derby. Maybe they might be able 
to give you a lift, sir,” the constable said. The mere sound 
of Julian’s voice had sufficed to change his manner to de- 
ferent, obliging civility. He led Julian to where a light motor 
lorry was taking back a batch of police who had been re- 
lieved, and they made room for him. 

“Thank you, conustable,” said Julian. 

“Good night, sir,” answered the policeman. 

So, there could be no mistake as to which side he 
belonged to in the class war. He felt humiliated. It brought 
home the hopelessness of it all. The men were dead 
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tired, having been on duty nearly eighteen hours. Some slept, 
lying down in the truck. Some sat up smoking, talking good- 
naturedliy. “If those hotheaded young fellows had had any- 
one to lead them properly, we should have been overrun,” 
one policeman said. Julian was deposited at West Derby, and 
nn back to Sir Anthony’s house a little before the morning 
milk. 

He had to go back to Wigan for the bicycle, and he was 
curious to see how things were going. The papers were now 
loudly indignant about “The Revolt in South Lancashire.” De- 
spite his fatigue, Julian went off by train directly after lunch. 
He found a great change. The streets and open spaces were 
comparatively deserted. There were .no assemblages. Men 
and women sat on the doorsteps, silent, looking profoundiy 
dejected. 

Julian found Cumming at his house, cleaning up his pit- 
lamp and kettle. Mrs. Cumming was putting out his pit 
clothes. 

“It’s all over,” he said curtiy. “They’ve brought up the 
troops.” To Julian’s questions, he answered briefly. Jim Fur- 
niss had been brought home with a broken head, rather bad. 
George was in prison, with many hundred more. “They’ve 
brought up the troops,” he repeated, “the...” He abstained 
from expletives. None was adequate. He was silent, a great, 
sullen anger within him, stifling him. 

There was a slow patter of hoofs on the cobbled street. 
Slowly, calmly, a squadron of lancers rode by, magnificent, 
the pennons fluttering lazily on the long dark lances, the 
burnished harness creaking on the sleek coats of the well- 
groomed horses, the brass buckles and buttons highly polished. 
They rode by, superb, indifferent. On all the doorsteps of the 
little houses, haggard men, women, children, looked on in 
deadly silence. 

In silence they continued motionless after the cavalry 
had passed. The sound of the hoofs could be heard as they 
paraded through other streets, slowly. h 

Presently came the sound of fifes and drums, shrill, mad- 

- dening, martial. Two companies of the Royal Fusiliers came 
in parade order, bayonets fixed, at the slope. They marched 
in perfect step, swinging their arms, looking neither to left 
nor right, their helmet straps under their lower lips. 
- The silence of the men and women on the doorsteps 
broke. A great wave of boohs and curses rose. They stood 
"shaking their fists. “Murderers! Traitors! Are you fighting for 
"or against England?” Shouts and imprecations almost 
_ drowned the drill shriek of the fifes. The soldiers kept 
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step, marching, looking neither to left nor right. Only some of 
the officers, their public-school-boy faces crisped and flushed, 
glared round, scowling. ; 

From a house near by, a woman rushed out with hands 
raised, howling. 

“My God!” she screamed. “My Jim’s dead!” 

Mrs. Cumming, whom Julian had not heard speak a word 
that afternoon, suddenly rushed into the street, a fist raised. 

“I ’ope you all get killed some day by the Germans,” 
she yelled in a stentorian voice to the soldiers. “Damn Eng- 
land!” 


XVI 


Trr BAR of silver was growing brighter, lighting the grey 
expanse. Wakeful, Julian had slipped a dressing gown 
over his pajamas and had stepped out into the garden. It 

" was renewing, the still bland clearness. The scalloped line 
of the coast from Cap Martin to Antibes was stamped in 
purple-black against the pearly grey; the bluish hilltops alone 
touched with light. The silvery bank darkened again as it 
was lifted by a bar of gold; the sky paled to faint blue. In the 
stillness a bugle call sounded from the grey warships at 
Villefranche, behind the round hump of Mont Boron and the 
curved canopy of the pine tree silhouetted against the sky. 

- From each ship the distant bugles answered the squadron 
leader’s call; flags ran up to mainmasts and sterns. Almost 
instantly, as though sprouting up from the dark purple 

‚ mass, the throng of white and colored houses, which a moment 
before had been invisible, sprang into sight, clustering every- 
where. Under the brightening light the pleasure coast con- 
tinued still and silent, like a night reveller slumbering in 
the morning. 

Al For the moment, Julian stood alone with the desecrated 
beauty of the place, vulgarised, trivialised‘ by advertisement 
posters, gaudy prospectuses of railway companies and hotels, 

 exploited to the last glow of color, the last waft of the pure 
air, by French avarice. He was reminded of the uncom- 

 fortable awareness he always had in a French restaurant of 
the hard eye of the harpy at the “caisse,” measuring and 

' weighing each mouthful raised to his lips and entering it in the 

 ledger before her. The Cöte d’Azur offered “pleasure” for sale 

. — “pleasure” and luxury, the vulgar luxury of a brothel. 

- The meanness of it all was proclaimed in the prodigies of 

' French bad taste. The first rays of sunlight sparkled on the 

gaudy dome of the jetty by the Promenade des Anglais, on 

the casino, the turreted hotels at the corner. of the gardens, 
the papier-mäche architecture, the rows of villas adorned with 
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imitation mosaics, globes of colored glass, ornamental designs 
of wilting noodles and macaroni. For the moment it lay 
silent, asleep, the pediculous human swarm infecting the 
pleasure coast—all the insolent idleness and extravagance, 
boredom, dissipation, vice, snobbery and rascality of Europe, 
from Saint Petersburg to Paris and London and Berlin; sov- 
ereigns, aristocrats, captains of finance and speculation, id- 
lers, fops, women, women, women, flaunting lure and luxury, 
and the swarms of parasites which preyed upon them. 
For the moment the sunlight and the bluish cliffs, the oyster- 
colored sea, overcame the human miasma. Julian drew in 
the fresh morning air. It was good to breathe. 
He had come down two weeks before. Sir Anthony Fisher 
had been invited to attend the Ninth International Con- 
gress of Zoology that had been held in the palatial new 
Institute of Oceanography at Monaco. He had persuaded 
Julian to accompany him. It had been unutterably boring and 
stupid. Sir Anthony had read a paper “On the occasional re- 
generation of the first abdominal segmental appendages in 
Chloropta invidiosa and some other decapods, with remarks on 
the occurrence of mutational variations in endogenous. gem- 
mation following trauma.” The delegates’ interest in the 
papers presented had been somewhat blunted by the effects 
of the heavy strain placed upon their digestive functions by 
the generous hospitality of the Prince of Monaco and the 
government of the Principality. The somniferous influences 
had only been for a while dispelled during the reading of 
a paper by the versatile French musician, M. Camille Saint- 
Saens, on the auditory faculties of animals. The composer of 
“Samson et Dalila,” who was fond of flaunting claims to uni- 
versal interests, had regretted to note the signs of distress 
produced by his music on dogs and cats. An interesting ex- 
cursion to the Grimaldi cave, under the guidance of a dis- 
tinguished anthropologist, had evoked the earliest visitors 
to the Riviera. Illuminations, regattas, a gala performance 
of ‘Thais,” with the beautiful Madame Kusnetzof in the title 
röle, had diversified the labors of the congress, which, before 
dispersing, had appointed officers to make’ all arrangements 
‘for the tenth scientific meeting to be held in Silesia in the‘ 
spring in 1916. 
Everard, who had rented a villa at Cimiez for the sea- 
son, had insisted on Julian staying. Julian had gladiy enough 
‘ accepted. He had, in the autumn, had a sharp attack of 
‚influenza—of a mental influenza also. He felt indeed like an 
invalid recuperating from some illness. He spent long hours 
basking in the mild air, idly turning over the pages of some 
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book, and the balm wrought a physical influence upon him, 
as if ailing had been a material thing, subject to material, 
medicinal palliatives. Like an invalid, he was being restored, 
not to his former state, but to some new changed state. 
In the segregation of the still hour, alone, Julian tried once 
more to take stock. No task to which he could have set him- 
self, freely, generously, joyfully, was possible. That ridiculous 
congress had brought home to him with a sickening feeling 
what his interest in science might in the end have led to, 
were he to have dedicated his life singly to it—a closed 
eircle of pedantry, as far removed from the realities of life 
as was the esoteric language of the senile, doddering men 
in the lecture room from the chattering frivolity of the 
crowd outside. Against the mendacities, the atrocities, the 
superstitions entrenched in established opinion, every form 
of fundamental truthfulness could only beat ineffectual wings. 
It was easy enough to scoff at the hollow vanity of the 
pleasure-hunting crowd that was dancing there, perhaps, its 
dance of death. But what more solid wisdom could any- 
one, after all, offer? Easy enough to despise their worthless 
alues, but what values more substantial remained? They 
sought “pleasure” because they no longer believed in happi- 
ness, or even in joy. Was he who still hugged those delusions 
entitled to charge them with folly? To go after fictitious 
sentimental will-o--the-wisps, to beat one’s head against 
movable stone walls, was not that no less folly? The 
world being what it was, it was folly not to be foolish. One 
was compelled to conform to the cynical, frivolous crowd’s 
values because no others were any longer possible. One 
was coerced, actually coerced in the choice of values— 
oerced no less than were those colliers in Lancashire by 
superior force, superior force pledged to the defeat of justice, 
f reason, of sanity. 
He was filled with a great hatred. Not to hate the mon- 
strous thing compacted of falsehood, fanaticism, superstition, 
uelty and injustice was not well. And that callous, unscrupu- 
ıs, criminal monster—the established social world—took it 
lıpon itself to pass judgment and to preach morality! It 
was concerned with decency, with moral standards, that 
öbscene, criminal world which dedicated the last ounce of its 
bower to the defeat of common decency and justice, that 
lood-stained world that crushed lives. Were he to utter his 
hought aloud, to proclaim his loathing, that smug criminal 
ffrontery would pass judgment on him. He would be told that 
hatred is not good, that he should love the bloodstained 
nfamy, and be loyal to it; and the world would condemn 
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him, citing exposed fraudulent fictions, fanaticisms and super- 
stitions in support of its judgment. 

It might be that life was not inevitably base and 
mean; it might be that it was in itself beautiful as the 
sunshine, and the limpid air, and the peace of the hills were 
beautiful. It might be that men and women were not vile, 
that they were essentially beautiful. But whether the 
coercion that made them vile was in the nature of things 
or not, whether it was inevitable or adventitious, the effect 
was the same. The compulsion against which it was vain 
to strive was broadbased on the invincible force of consoli- 
dated greeds, and was as :inflexible as a natural law. To 
strive against it was futile—as futile as for those colliers to 
strive against armed troops, established governments, over- 
whelming money power. To strive to live one’s own values 
was to be visionary, out of touch with realities. Folly lay 
in the foolish effort to strive, not in yielding. 

“II faut sabrutir,” Everard had quoted, when they had 
talked. The ascetic, Pascal, had meant the Christian reli- 
gion; the crowd that swarmed on the azure coast meant 
“pleasure.” But it came to the same thing. Maniacal mysti- 
cism or cynical pleasure, it meant surrender, abdication— 
s’abrutir. 

Everard himself had been compelled to bow to superior 
force. He also had dreamed dreams. On two or three occasions 
he had.risen in the House of Lords in impassioned protest. 
The English ruling class were, he had said, the finest aristoc- 
racy that the world had produced, because they had been 
the allies of the abused people and had made common 
cause against absolutism. But the power of the burghers, 
of the middle classes, had now become a new absolutism, 
the dictatorship of finance, of industrial exploitation, as hid- 
eous as the old absolutism and more base. The English 
aristocracy, were they faithful to their tradition, ought to 
resist that absolutism as they had in former days resisted 
the absolutism of the crown. They ought still to be on the 
side of the people against oppression. Were ‚they? They 
could not be. They could not because they were them-. 
selves in the power of profit making industry, finance, specu- 
lation. And so they had become traitors to their own tradition. 
Everard’s speeches had been received with much laudation. 
The Times wrote: “The Earl of Bar’s speeches illustrate 
both in substance and in form, the best tradition of 
that scholarly and high-minded eloquence which honors the 
history of the Upper House, and which is becoming all too 
rare.” Everard fumed: “Damn my scholarly and high-minded 
eloquence! It’s bloody unscholarly common decency and com- 
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mon sense I meant to give them. They’re mighty careful to 
say nothing about that.” 


Glowing with protracted ablutions, Everard and Julian 
had breakfast in the little room open to the mild sunshine. 

“You were about at some ungodiy hour this morning. 
Got insomnia?” Everard asked. 

“I slept so well that I woke with the lark,” Julian 
prevaricated. “Sorry if I disturbed you.” 

“Not at all. But remember you are undergoing a Test cure, 
tempered by such doses of dissipation as I reserve myself the 
right to prescribe. By the way, Sawyer,” he said to the 
 servant who had brought the mail and papers, “don’t forget 
that if ever you let a woman cross the threshold of this 
sacred Tetreat, you are automatically sacked.” 

“Very good, milord,” Sawyer said. 

“Should anything that looks interesting turn up, you are to 
refer it, as I told you, to Lady Cressiden, who is at the Hötel 
de Paris at Monte Carlo.” 

“Very good, milord. Her Grace the Duchess of Saxford 
called yesterday with Lady Sexborough while your lordship 
was out. Her Grace said there was no message.” 

“Good God, you didn’t send them to Lady Cressiden’s, 
did you?” 

“No, milord.” 

“The Duchess might have been surprised. But why the 
devil did she not leave an address or something?” 

“] don’t know, milord. But I believe Her Grace is staying 
at the Hötel de Hangleterre, milord.” 

“You believe a great deal, Sawyer. I don’t know where 
you get all your beliefs from. All right. That will do. I 
suppose we shall have to look up the old lady.” 

Everard glanced through his letters. Eight begging let- 
ters. A titled lady in distressed circumstances hinted that 
her sixteen-year-old daughter had charms. The “Ligue des 
Proprietaires Immobiliers de Cimiez” wanted Lord Bar’s signa- 
‚ture to a petition to the Minister asking that the new Route 
Nationale should pass through Cimiez, which would greatly 
increase the value of their property. There were invita- 
tions. Prince Pavel Dadianin requested the pleasure; the Mar- 
quise de Montenotte requested the pleasure; Monsieur and 
Madame Schwob requested the pleasure. 

“The Schwobs are neighbors. I suppose one has to be 
eivil. The Marquise de Montenotte is a sort of female pope 
who imposes her ideas upon people by force, and regards 
it as their duty to come occasionally and kiss her toe. Dread- 
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ful old woman. I shall regret. Dadianin is quite a good fellow. 
You’ve met him, I believe. He’s a cousin of Grand Duchess 
Isidore and Princess Hruzof. Charming women. Some of Dadi- 
anin’s parties are a little surprising. Conventions and a few 
other trappings are set aside. Last one I went to the ladies 
stood behind a curtain which reached down to their waists, 
and you chose your partner from what was offered to inspec- 
tion below that level.” 

“Were Prince Dadianin’s cousins there?” Julian asked. 

“No. He has a maisonette at Saint Isidore for that kind of 
party. There were other Russian princesses. They swarm 
here: Princess Scharowski, Stephanie Nerstersky, the Eugan- 
icheva. They flock, herd, pullulate, copulate. Fascinating 
women. When an Englishwoman kicks over the traces, she 
becomes a whore. When a Russian princess does the same 
thing or more, it doesn’t show.” 

They strolled into the Cercle to glance at the papers and 
to lunch. In the smokingroom a retired French colonel, M. 
de Roquemitaine, with a white moustache and imperial, at- 
tired in a frock-coat and peg-top trousers of an 1830 cut, 
and wearing the red rosette of the Legion of Honor, was fierce- 
ly holding forth to a group of men seated round their Cassis. 

The pusillanimity of the government was a disgrace, he 
was saying. That the socialists should be allowed to sit in the 
Chamber was an insult— “un insulte 4 !’honneur de la France.” 
Such canaille ought to be shot—“fusillee au pied du mur.” 
The opposition to the three-year military service law was 
infuriating the patriots. 

“Now that we have Poincar& at the head of affairs,” said 
one of the men, “we shall stand no nonsense.” 

M. Scravaccio, a Corsican hairdresser who had made a 
large fortune by manufacturing rice-powder from potatoes, 
intended, he said, to form a parliamentary party of his own 
in the Chamber, for the suppression of socialism and the dis- 
solution of the workers’ syndicats. “ Anti-patriotic, interna- 
tional socialism must be crushed, completely, absolutely anni- 
hilated,” he said, pounding down an imaginary adversary 
with his fists. 3 4 

In the afternoon, Everard and Julian called at the Hötel 
d’Angleterre. The Duke and Duchess and Lady Irene were on 
their way to the Dolomites for the winter sports. Lady Irene 
explained that they were to have left that morning, and did 
not therefore think it worth while to leave a message when 
they happened to have been passing through Cimiez. She had, 
however, been persuaded to stay a day longer in order to 
attend Princess Troubetskoy’s dance that evening. 
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Lord and Lady De Nivelle were there when Julian and 
Everard called. Julian had already come upon them at a 
reception given in honor of the King and Queen of Sweden 
at Monaco. Lady Kattie, in a superbly elegant toilette, 
with her face and hair marvellously groomed, still presented 
a dazzling appearance. But at close quarters, the artificial 
character of the preservation of her charms was discerni- 
_ ble. Her face was white with powder like a Pierrot’s, and 
one shuddered to think what it would look like when the 
paint was washed away and the artificial eyebrows and 
lashes removed. 

Everard’s stiff greeting to her was almost a snub. She and 
Lord Nivelle were staying at Cannes. It was common talk that 
Lady Katie had gone over to the Ile Saint Honorat, in the pine- 
woods there, with four negroes from the jazz orchestra at 
the Eldorado. The rascals openly boasted of the adventure. 

The Duke of Saxford and “Dickie” talked about the Balkan 
war. ; 

“We thought we had the whole thing nicely settled in Lon- 
don, and now those confounded fellows are at it again,” the 
Duke said. “Those Serb and Montenegrin rascals who are 
starting to bombard Scutari are too confident that they can 
always get Russia to back them. All those Russian grand 
dukes and princes here encourage them in ‘the belief. 
But Russia simply couldn’t afford a war. People have no 
idea what a real modern war would cost. A fellow was telling 
me this morning that even Germany could not afford to 
fight for more than a few months. He proved it by figures.” 

The Duke admitted that Kir Killis and Lulle Burgas had 
come as a surprise to him. He had expected the Turks to 
put up a better show. 

_ “Turkey is quite demoralised by those Young Turks,” said 
Lord De Nivelle. “The emancipation of women, the aboli- 
tion of the harem and yasmak, are alone enough to sap the 
national character. You can’t change the Oriental character, 
you know. You can’t let women behave like that and keep 
up the national spirit.” 

- “Would it not be just splendid if dear old Santa Sophia 
were to become once more a Christian cathedral?” the Duch- 
ess remarked. “It is such a lovely church.” 
“So long as it does not become a Russian church, my 
dear,” the Duke said. “If it did, we might have to send 
ships to the Dardanelles.” 

- Lord De Nivelle had an appointment with the Maharajah 
of Kapurthala. As his visit had already been somewhat 
'prolonged, more than he had intended, he feared he would 
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not have time to see Lady De Nivelle-back to the hotel, had 
suggested to her that she should accompany him. The Maha- 
ranee would entertain her. But Lady Kattie insisted upon 
Teturning. 

“You know very well, Dicky, that I simply can’t stand 
niggers,” she protested. 

In order to solve the situation, Lady Irene said she would 
walk over with Lady Kattie to the hotel, which was only a 
few steps away. She retired to put on a hat and returned 
drawing on her gloves. Everard pretended that he had to 
meet someone at the Cercle, not caring, as he told Julian la- 
ter, to be seen in public in the company of “that woman,” 
meaning Lady Kattie. 

Julian accompanied Lady Irene and Lady De Nivelle. 

The war clouds cast no shadows on the Promenade des 
Anglais. It was the regulation hour, the golden hour before 
sunset, and all the aristocracies of Europe and the diplo- 
matists on holiday seemed to have taken tryst on the palm- 
bordered sea front. Many people were coming back from the 
races, and had dismissed their cars to stroll on the promen- 
ade. The red trousers of French piou-pioux, the swaggering 
uniforms of spahi officers on leave from Morocco, trailing 
enormous white burnous, added their touch of color. From 
the ornamental poles which had been set up for the carni- 
val decorations fluttered the flags of all nations. There was 
no indication of national rivalries in the motley cosmopolitan 
throng. Lady Irene bowed to acquaintances. Grand Duke 
Alexander of Russia was in the company of Princess Batten- 
berg, Archduke Joseph of Austria and Countess Sztregova. 
Prince Mirko of Montenegro was strolling with Prince Metter- 
nich and Madame Wurzinger. Lord and Lady Paget were 
talking to Baron Pfuffendorf and Prince Mokitar Bey. Young 
Prince Cyril of Bulgaria had joined Grand Duke Boris and 
the Countess di Casa Miranda. M. Raffalovich with his pret- 
.ty wife and the Princess of Saxe-Meiningen strolled with 

Prince Alexander Cantacuzene and Sir Francis Bertie. 

Lady Irene stopped to speak to the Queen of the Belgians, 
who was walking accompanied only by the King. She was 
waiting while King Albert tied one of his shoestrings which 
had come undone. They had quite given up Baden Baden, 
the Queen said, and proposed in future to come to Nice for 
the season. 

At the entrance of the “Negresco,” Lady Kattie suggested 
‚ that Lady Irene and Julian should come in a few moments 
for cocktails. An Argentine orchestra was playing tangoes in 
the main lounge. Sleekhaired Spaniards and South Americans 
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were rocking entranced young women in their arms, who, 
with their heads thrown back and their eyes half-closed, 
seemed to be swooning to the voluptuous rhythm. The hob- 
bled skirts slid up in the long steps, displaying the calves of 
their legs, and the eyes of the men rested pensively on the 
glimpses of hosed flesh. 

Distracted waiters threaded their way among the dancers, 
with trays of cocktails and p&ches Melbas, muttering impreca- 
tions in a variety of idioms. Madame Abatowski’s Pekingese 
upset a green Chartreuse on the Marquis de Villalobar. The 
polyglot clatter of tongues almost drowned the music. Julian 
noticed Baron and Baroness Rubinstein at a table with Prin- 
cess Metternich, who was smoking a huge cigar. On hearing 
a sudden outburst of spasmodic laughter, and turning in the 
direction of the explosion, he met the eye of Miss Hermione 
Thorpe, who was with another woman and a French colon- 

ial officer. Miss Thorpe seemed, to his dismay, about to 
' charge in his direction, but was fortunately intercepted by 
Prince Dadianin, who came forward to speak to Lady Irene. 
She inquired from the prince concerning Grand Duchess 
' Isidore and her sister. Princess Hruzof, the Prince said, was 
in Germany. 

Julian, who had resolved to avoid as far as possible meet- 
ing Zena, felt unaccountably annoyed on learning that he 
would not have an opportunity of putting the firmness of his 
resolution to the test. 

“Grand Duchess Hruzof was, I believe, rather in love with 
Everard,” Lady Irene told Julian while Prince Dadianin 
talked to Lady Kattie. 

“Do you know, Irene, that absurd Italian we met in Naples 
was here with some warships at Villefranche. The Duchess of 
Anticastro was with him, but mostly with a Signor De 
Gallicis,” Lady Kattie said. 

“Did you see much of her after we left?” Lady Irene 
asked Julian. 

Prince Dadianin had seen a good deal of T&a. She had at- 
tended one of his small parties. 

Lady Irene said she was arranging another cruise for the 
autumn, to Constantinople and the Crimea. Julian must join 
them, and Everard. She would ask Princess Hruzof and her 
sister. 

-“] Jove Constantinople,” said Lady Kattie. “They have such 
lovely gardens at the embassy at Pera.” 

“If, as your father suggests, the navy had a show in the 
Dardanelles, the cruise might be exciting,” said Julian. 
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“Oh, wouldn’t it be thrilling to see Constantinople bom- 
barded,” said Lady. Kattie. 

“] am afraid we shall not be afforded the excitement, my 
dear,” said Lady Irene. “The old people like to talk of war 
as the young people like to talk of love. But Romance and 
War, and all that sort of thing went out with leg-of-mutton 
sleeves. Everybody would only be too glad to have a nice 
war. It would be such a relief from boredom.” 

The orchestra was playing the new banana tango. The neg- 
roid rhythm of the jazz mingled with the languorous Spanish 
strains. Cymbals clanged, a saxophone droned raucously, sug- 
gesting the sounds of the jungle. The narrow floor was crowd- 
ed. Princess Frigo was dancing with a French gigolo who 
protruded his backside in tight trousers. Julian saw lips move, 
but could not hear what they said in the noise, 

“He saw Lady Irene back to her hotel. 

“In the Dardanelles next autumn, if we do not meet before. 
Remember. I will take no excuses this time,” she said, as 
he took leave. 


Julian met Nadia some days later in the gardens at 
Monte Carlo. She was watching, with some other ladies, a 
display of hydroplanes in the bay. 

“]J heard you had been with the savants,” Nadia said to 
Julian when he came up to her at the invitation of her smile. 
“Prince Louis of Monaco told me he was vexed to have to 
leave before the termination of the conference. He was invit- 
ed by the Tzar to the Bialowicz forest in Poland for the boar 
hunting.” 

“His Highness need not have left Monaco,” Julian re- 
marked. 


“You and Lord Bar should have come over to Cannes,” 
Nadia said. 
Julian alleged his convalescent state and the business of 
the congress as excuses, and promised to avail himself of 
the proffered pleasure. | 
M. Henri Deutsch de la Meurthe, the vice-president of the 
French aero-club, was pointing ‘out with pride to Grand 
Duke Alexander the evolution of the sixteen hydroplanes, 
which after skimming the water for some time, had finally 
risen and were circling with a deafening roar above the bay. 
“I am expecting Zena back shortly,” Julian heard Nadia 
say in answer to a question of the Marquise de Monte- 
notte. r 
“ After the hydroplanes had come to rest, the gathering dis- 
persed in the gardens. The windows of the casino blazed red 
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and gold in the afternoon light, above the colors of the wom- 
en’s toilettes, scattered like flowers among the mimosas 
and palms. Julian strolled into the roulette rooms. 

> Men and women who had spent the afternoon in the fever- 
ish swelter of the pseudo-moorish salon crowded round the 
tables like clusters of swarming bees. The attendants in blue 
liveries paced the intervening expanses of parquet, their eyes 
fixed on the floor in the hope of picking up accidentally 
dropped coins, which were their recognised perquisite. The 
table on the right of the entrance, by the window, was the 
favorite. There was at the moment considerable excitement 
around it. The Duke of Kronstadt was playing enormous 
stakes. The green cloth was strewn with pale blue notes and 
gold coins. On the left of the duke was Prince Dadianin, smil- 
ing good-humoredly and scattering with apparent carelessness 
the money over the numbered squares. On the other side of 
the duke was a strange-looking personage with long grey 
hair falling over his shoulders and a forked beard, which 
gave him the appearance of an elderly Christ. Before him 
were spread sheets of paper covered with strange cabalistic 
‚figures, which he consulted with tense brow. 

There were the usual habitues; gaudily dressed cocottes 
who sought to catch the eyes of the winners; bullet-headed 
local Frenchmen with dirty finger-nails, playing five-franc 
pieces; the shabby old lady in black, with torn gloves, who 
cautiousiy drew a louis out of her black handbag. Julian 
caught sight of familiar faces. Mr. and Mrs. Simpson were 
there, looking extremely happy. Simpson had done very 
well over Count Osio’s automobile company’s shares. Carla . 
had hastened to join him in Paris on receipt of the good 
news, and they were having a second honeymoon. At one 
end of the table was Bertie Turldey with Miss Dolly Trott, 
of the London Pavilion. Not far from them Julian noticed a 
young woman in a neat tailored beige suit whom he recog- 
nised as Miss Vera Sherman, the poetess, with whom he 
had exchanged a few words at Mrs. Douglas’s. She was 
alone, and had evidently been losing, for she seemed des- 
perately nervous. 

- Opposite her sat a buxom and florid lady of about fifty, 
'expensively and elegantly dressed, who was in the company 
of Lord and Lady Letchy and Princess Paleologue. Julian 
recognised her, from her having been pointed out to him 
by Everard at Saxford House, as Lady Cressiden. She staked 
what most people would have regarded as large ‚sums, but 
with unconcerned negligence, talking all the while in a pleas- 
antly smiling manner with her friends, but keeping at the 
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same time a sharp eye on everybody’s play. Lady Cressiden 
practised an unostentatious philanthropy at the casino, be- 
stowing, usually through the medium of her various agents, 
charitable succour on young women who found them- 
selves in distress through their pecuniary losses. On the pres- 
ent occasion Julian had an opportunity of observing an 
instance of the charitable activities which emanated from 
Lady Cressiden. Miss Sherman, while making efforts to keep 
a stiff lip, was clearly on the verge of hysterics. Venturing 
with a trembling hand what appeared to be her last louis, 
she watched it being swept away by the croupier’s rake. Miss 
Sherman sat awhile as if paralysed, and after casting one 
more look into her handbag, she rose unsteadily, unfastening 
a gold wrist-watch she was wearing, and made her way with 
uncertain steps in the direction of the little pawn office of 
which the wicket stood open in an inconspicuous corner of 
the room. Julian caught a quick exchange of glances between 
Lady Cressiden and a French lady who was sitting opposite. 
The Frenchwoman at once rose and, intercepting Miss Sher- 
man, approached her with great kindness. Julian saw her 
slip some notes into the distressed poetess’s hand. The two 
presently left together. i 

Although he had, as it happened, had considerable good 
fortune on the few occasions when, as at Prince Nevidof’s, he 
had been induced to gamble, Julian was exceptionally im- 
mune to the fatal fascination. With his faith in logic, he 
could not but regard the gambler’s fever as a form of ir- 
rational superstition. The hope of having good luck implied, 
like savage magic, that pure chance could be affected by 
irrelevant causes and converted into good or bad luck. One 
had, in order to be a gambler, to be irrational in the 
same manner as in believing in astrology, cheiromancy, crys- 
tal gazing or any other superstition. Julian, when in the 
roulette rooms, would occasionally put down a few louis on 
the even chances, as an idle gesture, and not wishing to ap- 
pear to himself abstinent on moral principles. There was 
no moral harm in gambling, and no irrationality so long as 
one did not expect to win. When it happened that, being 
near a table, he placed a few gold pieces on red, and pres- 
ently pocketed carelessiy a little pile of coin double in size, 
and departed, people turned round to look, impressed by 
his nonchalance. 

M. Zinovief, a gentleman attached to the suite of Grand 
‚ Duke Boris, whom he had met at the Duchess of Fried- 
land’s in Paris, and who happened to be standing by on one: 
of these occasions, complimented Julian upon his good for- 
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 tune. As Julian laughingly explained to him his attitude, M. 
Zinovief remarked that Baron Rubinstein held the same 
view. “How can I put down a stake intelligently when I 
-don’t know which number is going to win?” the financier 
asked with conclusive logic. The baron, who was, for busi- 
ness reasons, a frequent visitor on the Riviera, where he had 
an opportunity of meeting important political and financial 
personalities, was in the habit, M. Zinovief said, of putting 
down five louis on the roulette cloth, considering it his duty 
to make some monetary acknowledgment to the establish- 
ment for his right of entry, and walked away without even 
waiting to see whether he had won or lost. The benevolent 
Israelite usually placed his punt in front of the most esur- 
ient looking gambler. “The poor wretch goes through some 
‚seconds of torture,” said M. Zinovief, “while trying to de- 
cide whether to pick up the stake, as the croupiers, knowing 
the baron’s habits, would permit him to do, or to risk 
it on the chance of getting it doubled.” 

M. Zinovief informed Julian that the elderly Christ sit- 
ting by the side of the Duke of Kronstadt was Doctor Pietro, 
of whom Julian had heard in Paris. The magician professed 
to be able by means of an astrological system which took 
‚account of the position of the various planets at the mo- 
ment, to ascertain with mathematical exactitude the propi- 
tious instant for a stroke and the combinations of mystic 
numbers which would command fortune. The duke was 
‚entireiy guided in his play by the directions of Doctor Pietro, 
and had sustained enormous losses, owing, the magician 
‚explained, to some trifling error in his earlier calculations 
and from some interference arising from an obscure body 
in the neighborhood of one of the satellites of Saturn, which 
the astrologer had, however, now located. The luck had in 
fact turned in favor of the duke; but, as M. Zinovief ob- 
served, Doctor Pietro now closely followed, in the di- 
Tections he gave the duke, the play of Prince Dadianin, who, 
sceptical and nonchalant, was extraordinarily lucky at the 
tables. 

-_M. Zinovief was to meet Grand Duke Boris at the Hö- 
tel de Paris, and asked Julian to accompany him and join him 
in an ap£ritif. The lounge rooms were at that hour full of 
people on their way back from the casino or the re- 
atta, who stopped to talk over the refreshments before re- 
irming to Nice or Cannes, or dressing for the evening. The 
sual tango music could be heard in one of the side rooms. 
ting at a table with the Comtesse de Suz and Madame Pubis- 
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que, Julian saw Sylvia Chantrey. He-saluted formally as he 
passed them. , 

Grand Duke Boris was with M. Raffalovich, Baron Rubin- 
stein, and some other financial magnates. Among them was 
a tall and very elegant youngish man, who appeared to be a 
Russian whom Julian had noticed once or twice already. M. 
Zinovief informed him that it was M. Serge Apostol, a gen- 
tleman of great consequence, who was interested in many 
important financial enterprises which he directed with con- 
spicuous ability. He had recently founded the “Association 
Mutuelle Franco-Russe d’Assurance,” the A.M.F.R.A., for 
the protection of the interests of French holders of ‚Russian 
bonds. The Association enjoyed the support of M. Raffalovich, 
the Russian financial representative, and the official guaran- 
tee of the French government. It had proved an enormous 
success, guaranteeing as it did the interests of French bond- 
holders, and thus greatly increasing the value and popularity 
of the Russian loans, President Poincar& had lately attended 
a banquet given by the directors at the Hötel Edouard VI. 
M. Apostol was now launching the issue of the City 
of Moscow Civic Bonds, for the modernisation of the ancient 
Russian capital, which was to be provided with an over- 
head railway and a system of public conveniences with 
modern water closets. 

Prince Dadianin happened to pass, on his way back from 
the casino. Seeing M. Zinovief and Julian, he asked leave 
to join them. 

“Have you noticed those two men, Zinovief?” he said, 
leaning over and putting a hand to his mouth, after the 
waiter had brought a glass of vodka. 

“Which men?” asked Zinovief. 

“The two over there drinking champagne, and looking 
like— well, what they are, men of the Russian secret po- 
lice,” said the prince. 

“What can they be wanting here?” Zinovief said. . 

The prince shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, there are always 
plenty about.” He lit a cigar. “You were talking, I think, 
about Serge Apostol,” he said after a pause. “I don’t know 
where Fedor Dimitrovich can have picked up the fellow. It 
was he who launched him, you know. They are inseparable. 
I should not mind laying a bet that Fedor is on his way to 
the Riviera. Oh, a very clever fellow, Apostol. And there is no. 
denying that he is handsome. Prince Hruzof,” said the prince, 
‚ turning with a twinkle in his eye toward Julian, “is very 

susceptible to masculine beauty. The fellow Apostol started, 
I believe, without a kopek to his name. It was Fedor Dimitro-. 
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vich who furnished the sinews of war—or rather, I should 
say, it was his wife. For Fedor himself has practically 
nothing, and sponges upon his wife’s fortune shamelessly. 
It is a great pity. I don’t know whether you ever met 
Princess Hruzof, Mr. Bern. I have taken a sort of paternal 
interest in her, being more or less related. My mother was 
a Nevidof. Zena had, when quite young, some sort of calf- 
love affair, and she was rushed into marriage with Fedor Di- 
mitrovich. Fedor, be it said, entre nous, cannot even abide 
the odor of women.” Dadianin chuckled loudly. “There are 
men, you know, who turn sick at the natural aroma peculiar 
to the female person. Fedor cared only about his wife’s slice 
of the Nevidof millions. And a pretty hole he must have 
made in them!” 
Julian had promised to join Everard, who had been playing 
. golf with Lord Paget, at the Cercle. He excused himself while 
Prince Dadianin and M. Zinovief joined Grand Duke Boris. 

Driving in the deepening purple of the evening along the 
lower corniche road, which was crowded with cars speeding 
in the same direction, Julian felt an uneasiness that was not 
wholly unpleasant. He had behaved rudely to Zena. He must 
take the first occasion of apologising to her. 

Everard and he had proposed to attend a meeting which 
had been announced, to protest against the proposed three- 
year military service law, and at which Jean Jaur&s was to 
speak. Julian was curious to hear the great socialist leader. 
After dinner, he and Everard sought out the hall in a side- 
street, which they had some difficulty in locating, where the 
meeting was to take place. There was a noisy concourse of 
men, and an even larger gathering of police outside. From 
the first it was apparent that a large proportion of those at- 
tending the meeting had come with the intention of oppos- 
ing the speaker. Young men in berets sat in rows on the 
benches, stamping their feet in unison and shouting: “Vive 
l’armee!” Some workingmen, chiefly from the factories of M. 
Sceravaccio, the Corsican hairdresser, sat glowering, silent 
and embarrassed, at the laughing and shouting youths. Colonel 
Roquemitaine sat firecely frowning, with both hands resting 
on his cane, addressing now and: again explosive remarks to 
his neighbors. The mumbled introductory speech of the chair- 
man, a little haberdasher holding radical views, was scarcely 
heard, and he sat down quickly amid shouts and guffaws of 
laughter. Jaures, grey-bearded, broad-chested, leonine, then 
faced the audience, calm, erect, defiant, waiting some ‚mo- 
ments for the din to die down. His appearance was the signal 
for an intensified outburst. The laughter changed to hisses and 
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furious shouts. Jaur&s did not move. Watching his opportunity 
he called out in stentorian tones: 

“You are rushing towards war and ruin—towards the 
abyss!” 

But the sound of his voice further infuriated the audience. 
They rose, shouting, shaking their fists. Pandemonium broke 
loose. It was impossible to hear a word. Between two breaths, 
Jaur®s, raising his arm, and turning towards :the abashed’ 
workingmen, shouted in a thunderous voice above the din: 
“Workers of the world, unite against the enemies of mankind. 
You alone can save the world!” The audience, goaded to 
raving fury, sprang forward towards the platform, upsetting 
the benches, brandishing sticks, shaking fists. Colonel Roque- 
mitaine, in his long skirted 1830 frock-coat, rushed forward, 
sprang on a seat, brandishing his black cane: “Canaille! 
Traitor! You ought to be shot! You ought to be shot like a 
cur!” He was foaming at the mouth. Jaures did not move. He 
stood, towering over the shouting mob, looking back at the 
gesticulating colonel. There was a look of sadness, mingled 
with contempt in his unflinching eyes. Some of the workmen, 
a little timidly, had drawn round him, huddled together, 
to interpose themselves between him and the threatening, 
shouting crowd. 

After tearing down posters and throwing the benches in a 
. heap, the youths began to flow back toward the door, singing 

the Marseillaise. As they streamed out, two or three youths 
in berets began pommelling and assaulting the workingman 
with a red brassard who had been acting as doorman. The 
man, a stoutly-built garage mechanic, pushed them back, 
sending one of the youths staggering. Policemen at once rushed 
forward, threw themselves on the man and, dragging him, 
took him to the police station. 

The youths, with Colonel Roquemitaine at their head, 
formed themselves into a procession and walked down the 
middle of the Avenue de la Gare, singing the Marsellaise 
and the “Marche de Sambre et Meuse.” In chorus they 
shouted “Vive !’armee,” and “A Berlin, @ Berlin!” In the Rue 
Gioffredo, passing Visconti’s bookshop, which was being 
closed, some one caught sight of a stack of copies of Nor- 
man Angell’s Great Illusion, which had just been published in 
translation. A rush was made for the bookstall, all the copies 
were seized, and the stack was burned on the Place Mas- 
sena. 

Julian felt physically sick. The feeling choked him and 
compressed his heart. ; 


“Let’s go into the Eldorado,” said Everard, who had kept 
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silent. “The swine,” he muttered, when they had sat down at 
e table. “Come, it’s no use, old man. I know what you feel, 

Be 

“I feel envious,” Julian said. 

“Envious?” Everard queried, his brows raised. 

“Yes, of that man, Jaur&s. Oh, to spit out one’s soul, to spit 

Er the truth in their faces. To have the courage. That is to 
ver: 

Everard gave a shrug. “What is the use?” 

“Use, man, use? What is the use of anything? It isn’t the 
use that matters.” Excited, Julian almost shouted. People 
turned round, thinking he had been drinking. 

“They will kill that fellow one of these days,” said Everard. 

| “Of course they will. To die fighting, fighting the thing, the 
monster. What joy! To have the courage not to yield, but to 
fight, to fight and to die. A man, I forgot who, once said to 
me: “To know the truth is to know the cause of injustice and 
evil.’ To live is to resist it. We are cowards, cowards.” Jul- 
ian, his elbows on the table, buried his face in his hands. 
Everard said nothing for some moments. He laid his hand 
on Julian’s arm. “Drink this stuff, old man,” he said. Julian 
swallowed the whiskey at one gulp. He lit the cigarette 
which Everard offered. 

The place where they were was a recently opened and 
much patronised “boite de nuit” where they had on several 
occasions spent an evening. Everard had informed Julian 
that it was financed by M. Serge Apostol, who had taken 
Lady Cressiden into partnership. It had a glass dancing 
floor, a negro jazz band, besides the inevitable Argentine 
. orchestra, and the American bar was reputed to serve the 
best cocktails on the Riviera. 

Two Javanese dancers were at the moment performing 
in the centre of the room. They were crowned with towering 
metallic headdresses. Their ivory-yellow bodies swayed in 
"writhing hieratic postures to the exotic music. Men and wom- 
en sat round the tables, drinking, laughing, talking. After the 
Javanese dance was over the orchestra started a tango. One 


of the musicians droned: 


“Bella y hermosa bajo la llüvia 
Que pertindz cala, 

Quiso el destino que la encontrara 
En mananita fria...” 


5 From a table where he was sitting disconsolately, Bertie 
 Turldey caught sight of Julian, and came up. 
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“What ho! my learned friend, what ho! Have you come to 
these delectable shores to pursue your anatomical investi- 
gations, what? I have myself been engaged in kindred pur- 
suits of knowledge. The ladies upstairs are. decollet&es down 
to their garters. Will I have a spot? The cup that intoxi- 
cates but doth not cheer, what? I am afflicted with the bane- 
ful effects of solitude. It is not good for man to.be alone. 
The lady who had favored me with her company hath 
transferred her affections to a Muscovite. Woman is mobile, 
what? Therefore is my spirit cast down. I am in the dol- 
drums, if you understand what I mean. Fortune’s wheel hath 
also sorely diminished my means of providing myself with 
innocent diversion. My revered governor hath hardened his 
heart against my appeal to his paternal sentiments, and 
hath demeaned himself towards his afflicted offspring most 
unchristianly, alleging the seeptical spirit of the age, which - 
reduces the revenues of Holy Church.” 

There was a sudden influx of late revellers from a veg- 
lione ‚at the Casino, who had come to prolong the evening’s 
gaiety at the Eldorado. Prince Dadianin invited Everard 
and Julian to join the party, which was adjourning to an 
upper floor, where the dancing was less conventional. Prin- 
cess Zilenska, Olofra Frigo, Madame Zarmovna, and Steph- 
anie Nerstersky were with him. Some of the ladies of the 
establishment set an example of informality. A Frenchman 
at the piano broke into song: 


“Relevez, la belle, votre beau jupon, 
Qu’on vous voie le cul, qu’on vous voie le con!” 


A contest in callipygy was held. The jury’s deliberations 
were prolonged. The winning exhibit, displayed by Princess 
Zilenska, was decorated with cock feathers. Julian and Ever- 
ard returned to the public dancing hall while the riot was 
still at its height. Stephanie Nerstersky was being inserted, 
head down, into a barrel. - 

The dance hall was now less crowded. Lady De Nivelle, 
with Mrs. Waste de Gosh and Madame Back, was drinking 
cocktails in the company of some Frenchmen. Kattie was 
more than half intoxicated. People looked at her, laughing. 
She was sprawling in a lounge chair, with her heels on the 
floor, smoking cigarettes through a long tube. When she in- 
sisted on doing a tango with one of the Argentine profes- 
‘ sionals, the man had to drag her about, supporting her to 
prevent her from falling. n 

As she was being led back, after the number, Lady Kattie 
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caught sight of Everard and flopped down on a seat beside 
him and Julian. 

“lo, Everard,” she said, straightening herself up a little 
“jolly place this, isn’t it?” i 

Everard spoke to her very gently. “I think, Kattie, that 
Bee be going home. Let me take you back, will 
you?” 

“Oh, Tm all right,” she said. “I have my car at the door 
to take me home whenever I want to. I know you think 
I'm drunk. But I’m not really. Tell you what. I felt so upset 
when I heard about poor Isadora Duncan. You’ve met her, 
_ haven’t you? She was often at Nice. Imagine: she simply 
 adored those children. You saw, of course, about that ter- 

rible accident? I was so upset when I heard about it this 
 afternoon that I simply had to go somewhere to try and 
forget. If I thought I could do any good, I’d go off at once 
to Paris. But one can do nothing in those cases. I know 
her quite well, you know.” Tears were playing havoc with 
the paint on her cheeks. 

Everard bit his lip. 

“P]] see you to your car, Kattie. Take my arm,” he 

said. 
Lady Kattie did as he asked. He walked with her across 
the room and through the crowded bar. People stared. Ever- 
'ard, tall and erect, looked all of his twenty-eight quarter- 
ings. The negroes of the jazz orchestra, who were standing at 
the bar, looked on grinning, but their faces took on a 
frightened look when Everard glanced sharply back at them. 
Near the door, a little Frenchman, the Baron de Cour- 
bevoie, who had been with Lady Kattie’s party, came up, 
smirking. : 

“Ah, ah, Lady Kattie. Alors, c’est monsieur qui vous ac- 
compagne ...” 

He did not finish. With a perfunctory backhand, Everard 
caught him across the mouth, and sent him staggering 
back among the bystanders. 

“Lady De Nivelle’s car!” he called to the doorman, ig- 
noring the excited vociferations of the baron, who was say- 


ing something about his “honneur.” 


- It was the carnival season. The spurious Nice carnival had 
little in common with the Italian Saturnalia of which Julian 
remembered having, as a child, witnessed the last surviving 
celebrations in Rome. Long tradition had imparted a spon- 
taneous orgiastic spirit to the old licence festival, loosening 
for the nonce daily inhibitions and infecting all classes, dis- 
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tinctions being, as in the old pagän festival, obliterated. 
Julian recalled the salacious hilarity with which Transteveran 
masks greeted aristocratic ladies during the coriandoli bat- 

tles. He had seen a plebian Pulcinello empty a sack of flour 
on Prince Marco-Antonio Colonna who, bound by the eti- 
quette of the season, laughed over his farinaceous_ plight, 

revenging himself on another occasion by pouring from the 
balcony of his palace streams of wine from an unplugged 

cask upon the crowd. The so-called Nice carnival was a 
commercial imitation devised by some municipal councillor 
for purposes of publicity and profit. People had lost the 
faculty for spontaneous outbursts of gaiety. Genuine gaiety 
was becoming rare. 

Amid much bunting, a procession of chariots preceded by 
giant comic puppets bore symbolical groups representing the 
“Pageant of the Nations.” It was the day following the break- 
ing up of the Jaur&s meeting—an incident which passed un- 
noticed by the cosmopolitan crowd. The pageant was headed 
by France, surrounded by emblems of liberty, and holding 
up the torch of freedom and civilisation, leading the march 
of progress. Britannia, represented by one of the ladies of. 
the- Eldorado, ruled the waves with her trident, while loyal 
races variously tinted with grease-paint humbly offered her 
the tribute of their wealth. Italy in ciociara headdress, re- 
minding Julian of the lady at “Zia Teresa’s,” was flanked by 
two-croupiers attired to represent Raphael and Michelangelo, 
and young women in tights crowned with jaunty feathered 
bersaglieri hats. The greatest enthusiam was aroused by 
the chariot and group representing Holy Russia, on which 
a hieratic Tzar, seated on a golden throne before many- 
colored onion-shaped domes, stood surrounded by bearded 
boyars in heavy robes adorned with tinsel and colored glass. 
A band struck up the “Boje Tzaria khrani,” and the anthem 
was taken up by scores of onlookers, waving handkerchiefs 
from the balconies of the Negresco and the Villa Romanof. 
In a tolerant spirit of internationalism, a chariot was decked 
to represent Germania, with Walkyries and barbaric wartiors‘ 
wearing horned and winged helmets. 3 

On the terrace of the Cercle de la Mediterranee, Prince 
Mirko was heard to protest against the invidious omission of 
any reference to the kingdom of Montenegro in the pageant, 
and Prince Borioraby, the brother of the King of Siam, was 
also surprised at his country’s being left unrepresented in the 
‘ roll of great nations. Archduke Joseph, while nonchalantly 
surveying the pageant from a crowded balcony of the West- 
minster Hotel, made no comment on the exclusion of the Dual 
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Monarchy, being clandestinely engaged in taking liberties 


- with the posterior portions of Countess Sztregova’s person. 


The pageant was followed by a battle of flowers. The deco- 
rated cars filed slowly in a double line along the promenade. 
Some were made to present an incongruous similitude to 
seventeenth-century coaches. One carried a trellised erection 
of flowers in the form of a Chinese pagoda. It was occupied 
by M. Serge Apostol, who, in a rich mandarin coat, stood 
with Madame Schalden and Madame Abatowski throwing 
bunches of roses to right and left. The road became strewn 
with flowers and the air was loaded with the perfume. Ur- 


' chins ran among the cars, picking up handfuls of blossoms 


and offering them for sale again. Two aeroplanes flew noisily 


above the promenade, dipping low and dropping flowers. 


Everard had had a car festooned with camelias and Iillies. 


I was filled with long, narrow baskets of Parma violets, with 
which he and Julian pelted the prettiest women as they drove 


past. The pastime, which offered an excuse for the mild 
flirtation of exchanged glances and laughter, was prolonged 
till after sunset. The salons of hotels and villas became bright- 
ly lit and the sounds of music and laughter were wafted from 
them. As they passed the stand erected in front of the Hötel 
d’Angleterre, Julian was intent on emptying the last basket of 
violets among its occupants. A rose thrown from the opposite 
side of the road landed on his shoulder. Sharply turning 
round in the direction whence it had come, he saw the Grand 
Duchess Isidore and Zena in a car sparingly decorated with 
sprays of lilac. Zena looked back at him, smiling. He had 
time only to salute them, waving the rose, as they drove out 
of sight in the direction of the Var bridge. 

Julian made a point of attending, the next day, M. and 
Madame Schwob’s garden party. No reminder was needed of 
the invitation; the Schwobs’s garden was almost contiguous 
to that of the villa which Everard occupied, and the festive 
sounds emanating from neighboring grounds pervaded the 
villa. A band was playing in the garden, and the collective 
din of conversation was such as to lead one to suppose that 
the inmates of the parrot and monkey houses in the 
neighboring Zoo had broken loose. The adjoining streets were 
blocked with cars. The large concourse was due not only to 


the popularity of M. and Madame Schwob as hosts and to 


the beauty of the afternoon, which invited the women to ex- 
hibit their most brilliant toilettes; but also to the fact that 
the Swedish royal party was expected to attend. The Queen 
and Prince William, Duke of Sudermania, with their suite, 
had arrived some time before the King, who, having been 
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engaged in a set of tennis with Mr. Wilding, had preferred 
to walk up to Cimiez rather than run the risk of catching a 
chill by driving in a car. The servants at the gates, who were 
busy attending to the arrivals as they stepped out of 
their cars, had failed to take notice of the tall gentleman who 
arrived on foot, somewhat dusty, and mopping his brow. The 
King had consequently to make his way, unannounced, 
through the crowd to greet his host and hostess. 

Julian, after paying his respects, looked for faces he knew. 
Everard was talking to King Christian, to whom Madame 
Schwob had presented him. The Grand Duchess Isidore was 
close by, in conversation with Princess William and Baroness 
Roeden. Julian saluted her as he caught her eye, and not pre- 
suming to intrude, was about to pass on, when Nadia, excus- 
ing herself for a moment, turned to him and said: 

“] have lost sight of Zena just now, but you will find 
her somewhere.” 

Julian, who desired to offer some apology for his manner 
when they had met in Rome, sought Zena among the throng 
of people during the greater part of the afternoon. His search 
proved, however, unsuccessful. He was detained by various 
acquaintances. The Vicomte des Pr&s Salas wished to intro- 
duce him to the vicomtesse. He had lately married a lady 
whose acquaintance he had happened to make while on a 
visit to America, a Miss Roost, the daughter of a wealthy 
manufacturer of rubber suspenders. The vicomtesse was in 
the company of the Comtesse de Soligny de Castel-Orl&ans, 
who remembered having met Julian in Paris. The Duc de 
Deauville was asking the vicomtesse about the attitude of the 
American people towards the new president, Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson, and the vicomtesse, who was not yet familiar with 
the finer shades of the French language, replied: 4 

“Je ne suis pas en haut sur la politique. Mais j’ai entendu 
Papa dire que M. Wilson est une chemise bourree, et que ses. 
idees sont toutes comme des yeux de coq.” ’ 

Madame de Soligny said that the change of president was 
not of so much consequence as the death of the real ruler of 
America, Mr. Pierpont Morgan. His testament, which had 
just been made public, was a very edifying document, Count 
Andevieni remarked. It began: “I beg my children to up- 
. hold the creed of the redemption by the blood of Jesus Christ.” 

Madame de Soligny asked the Count, who was a great 
traveller, and had published a book on Germany, what he 
thought of German schools. She was much in doubt as to what 
to do about her two boys. Their father insisted that they 
should go to Saint-Cyr, but the comtesse wished to send them 
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to an English school, and their present tutor, Mr. Herman P. 
Goldschmidt, of Columbia University, maintained that Ger- 
Many was the only place where real education was to be had. 

“And he should know what to do with boys,” the com- 
tesse said. “He is a Ph.D. in pediastry.” 

A musical entertainment was being given in one of the 
salons of the villa, and Julian, knowing Zena’s interest in 
music, thought he would be sure to find her there. But glanc- 
ıng round the room, he did not see her. The Comtesse de 
Suz, with her cousin, Princess Raziwill, and Sylvia Chantrey, 
came in, and passing before Julian while looking for seats, 
recognised him. Julian had to accept her invitation to sit with 
them, and was thus prevented from more thoroughly explor- 
ing the apartment and watching the arrivals, 
| 5 believe you and Miss Chantrey are old friends,” she 
said. 

Julian bowed without committing himself. Princess Raziwill 
asked the comtesse whether she did not think that M. Serge 
Apostol, who had just entered the room with the Marquise de 
Montenotte, was one of the handsomest men she had ever 
seen. 

“I don’t quite understand what is meant by a handsome 
man,” said the comtesse. “Being handsome makes a man look 
like a woman. Beauty is a feminine quality, and a beautiful 
man is a somewhat androgynous being. He would probably 
appeal more to a man than to a woman.” 

“I believe you are right,” Julian said. “A woman can love 
the ugliest man, but I don’t think a man can be in love with 
a really ugly woman.” 

Madame Kusnetzof sang from “Samson et Dalila”; M. 
Reynaldo Hahn gave a rendering of “Si mes vers avaient des 
ailes’; and M. Chaliapin sang Brahms’s “Ode of Sappho,” 
and Rubinstein’s “Persian Song.” A young woman, Miss Cora 
Brooks, a friend of Dorothy Coston, whom Julian had met in. 
London, sang a popular Italian song. As she was entirely 
unaware of the meaning of the words, which were of hair- 
Taising obscenity, she caused a good deal of amusement, the 
Majority of the audience being familiar with the Italian lan- 
guage. Miss Brooks flushed with gratification at the thunder 
of applause which greeted her performance, and yielded to the 
demand for an encore by singing “Home, sweet home.” 

It was not until late in the afternoon, when many of the 
guests were already begining to depart, that Julian came upon 
Zena. He caught sight of her in a corner of the terrace, 
standing by a bush of lilacs with Sir Paolo and Lady Tosti, 
M. Raynaldo Hahn, and M. Saint Sans. Although their eyes 
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did not meet, Julian was aware, as from a little distance he 
watched Zena, that she.had seen him, and all the while that 
she was talking with animation and laughing, he had the feel- 
ing that she was conscious of his eyes upon her. She was 
looking, he thought, particularly beautiful. Her face was ani- 
mated and a little flushed, and her heavy lashes fluttered like 
butterfly wings over the sparkle of her eyes. Her nose puck- 
ered up a little when she laughed, under the diminutive veil 
which cast its pattern of black spots over her forehead. She 
was wearing a little dark toque which set off the coppery 
gleams in her hair, intensified by the reflections of the sunset. 

When, after standing a while leaning over the balustrade 
of the terrace, Julian slowly drew near, Zena continued to 
talk with M. Raynaldo Hahn, who was speaking about the 
musical accomplishments of certain “femmes fatales.” 

“I am sure,” he was saying, “that if it had ever been my 
misfortune to fall in love with one of those languorous 
women, who are said to have ‘an admirable musical tem- 
perament,’ it would have been enough to hear her play ‘con 
morbidezza,’ with her foot never off the pedal and both hands 
together playing ‘rubato,’ to disgust me utterly. That is the 
sort of thing which some poor men think romantic.” 

“I shall not attempt to seduce you by playing to you, M. 
Hahn,” Zena said. At the same time, excusing herself with 
a laughing gesture, she took one or two steps in the direction 
whence Julian was coming, still without looking at him. 

“So you have deigned to seek me out?” she said, suddenly 
turning brightly smiling eyes upon him. 

“I have, as a matter of fact, spent most of the afternoon 
doing so,” Julian said. 

“I saw you. I was behind you during the music,” said 
Zena. They moved toward the other end of the terrace, to 
where Julian had a moment before been standing, leanıngg 
against the balustrade. 

“I was sorry that I had not the opportunity of seeing you‘ 
again in Rome,” he said. 

“You did not seem sorry. You avoided me. You were a 
perfect bear,” Zena said in a tone of banter, her eyes 
sparkling. 

“I must admit it,” Julian said in the same tone. “I was, 
out of humor. Please accept my apologies.” 

“Oh, I accept them.” Zena laughed. Then after a mo- 
ment, “I suppose I should have been more vexed had you 
“ been indifferent.” With a mock tragic gesture, she declaimed 
a verse of Racine: : 

“Si je la haissais, je ne la fuirais pas.” 4 
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She stood, her eyes sparkling with light mockery. Julian 
looked away towards the sunset glow over Cap Ferrat. 

“It’s a lovely view, isn’t it?” he remarked casually. 

“You repeat yourself, mon cher,” Zena said. “Those were 
the first words you ever spoke to me.” 

A quick twinge crisped for an instant his brow. “You 
have a good memory,” he said. 

“A clear memory. Oh, quite undimmed by sentimentality.” 
She paused, and then leaned over by his side, chatting. 
“Matrushka was so thankful that she met you that time in 
Rome. She told me all about it. Fancy your meeting that 
man I passed through Paris the other day on my way 
from Germany. I have a little castle there, did you know? 
Such a queer place, you have no idea. But lovely. It was a 
gift to matrushka from an old flame. She has given it to 
_ me. It was the first time I had been to have a look at it.” 
There was an echo of her unconstrained girlish manner in 
her chatter, and for a moment Julian felt very close. She 
talked about the German castle and about Cannes. “We 
live there, Nadia and I, like two old maids, with cats and 
dogs. And you should see my roses. They are beautiful. 
Then I amuse myself with music, which M. Hahn says is 
romantic of me. But I am not in the least romantic. It’s 
silly, isn’t it?” There was a gay challenging defiance in her 
eyes as she looked at him, the golden sunset-glow reflected 
in the sparkle of her face. There was no one near. The 
voices of the departing guests were heard muffled by the dis- 
tance. 

“You must come over,” Zena said. “But not this week. 
With this silly carnival business, there are a lot of stupid 
engagements. I hate going about seeing people. But after 
this week. We are always at home on Thursdays. And we 
have the telephone. You will come, will you not? That is, 
if you are not afraid of me.” She smiled mockingly. “And 
now, help me to find Nadia.” 

Grand Duchess Isidore was still with Princess William of 
Sweden, to whom she was remotely related, and who had 
been confiding to her her conjugal unhappiness. Baron and 
Baroness Rubinstein and M. Apostol, who had been speak- 
ing to the Duke of Sudermania concerning a scheme for. 
obtaining a contract for Swedish matches from the Russian 
government, were just taking leave of Madame Schwob. 

When he returned to the villa, Julian was informed by 
Sawyer that His Grace had left word that he would be out for 
the 'evening. Everard had of late been spending a good deal 
of his time in the company of a young woman, the Miss 
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Sherman whom Julian had met at Mrs. Douglas’s, and whom 
he had seen again at the casino at Monte Carlo, apparently 
in distressed circumstances. In a somewhat embarrassed man- 
ner, Everard would: inform Julian that he was going out to 
lunch or to dinner, as the case might be, with Miss Sher- 
man; and for days at a time Julian saw little of him. Julian 
was considerably perplexed to account for the attraction 
which Everard found in the young woman who, although she 
had a tall figure and might have been regarded as agreeably 
good-looking, could not, it seemed to him, be accounted in 
any respect remarkable. Everard confided to Julian that she 
was a genius, and showed him some of Miss Sherman’s 
poetry, which he doubted had been surpassed by Shake- 
speare. Julian thought it trash. A sonnet of hers over which 
Everard had grown ecstatic began: 


“From out the glowing monstrance of they lips 
Flashed flames of blood that seared my scorched soul 
With -visions of a world’s apocalypse.” 


The infatuation of his friend appeared to Julian quite un- 
accountable. 

He knew well enough in what manner Everard had made 
the acquaintance of the young woman. Julian himself had 
since the occasion when he had been a witness of Lady 
Cressiden’s clandestine generosity towards her, seen some- 
what more of Miss Sherman. One evening that Everard had 
been dining with Sir Francis Bertie, the British ambassa- 
dor, Julian, at a loss how to while away an idle hour, had 
gone to the Eldorado. He had there come upon Miss Thorpe, 
with her friend, a Miss Tascher. The two women, being un- 
accompanied, had, much to Julian’s annoyance, fastened 
themselves upon him, and he had resigned himself, for want. 
- of better to do, to spend the evening listening, somewhat 
bored, to their chatter. Miss Thorpe, in a shimmer of golden 
brown silks, scarves, and amber beads, was as gushing as 
ever. She thought the place “quite too delightfully wicked.” 

Julian danced a few fox-trots with her and with her 
friend, to the accompaniment of the negro orchestra, and 
drank a good many cocktails. Miss Tascher, in contrast 
with Miss Thorpe, affected a frigid boredom, in what she 
conceived to be the best English manner, although she ob- 
viously enjoyed the mild dissipation. She gave the impressiose 
‘ of wearing an excessive amount of underclothing. 

“How frightfully fortunate that we found you here, Mr. 
Bern,” said Miss Thorpe. “We simply should not have known 
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at all what to do, should we, Hilda? You will laugh, Mr. 
Bern, but it took us a most awful lot of courage to make 
up our minds to come here. T&a, who was down for a few 
days earlier in the season, told me of the place and said 
it was terribly naughty. But I am so frightfully ignorant that 
I suppose I shouldn’t know. On my word of honor, though 
you will not perhaps believe me, this is almost the first 
time that I have been to a place like this. Now, for in- 
stance, I suppose those girls who are hugging one another 
Over there are what they call...er...‘homos’”? You would 
be surprised, Mr. Bern, how fearfully ignorant I am of 
everything. We should have been positively terrified had we 


' not found you here, shouldn’t we, Hilda? You men are 


really too awfully lucky. You can go anywhere. We wom- 
en ei so terribly bound down by conventions, are we 
not?” 

“Women nowadays go wherever they like, I assure you,” 


_ Julian said with a slight shrug. 


“Oh, but there are places where one could never possibly 
80,” Miss Thorpe said with a gurgle of laughter. 

- “Do you wish to?” asked Julian, who was becoming some- 
what exasperated by the very sound of Miss Thorpe’s voice. 

She broke into a convulsion of nervous laughter. “Oh, 
well. One wants, of course, to see everything—life, I mean. 
I am always so frightfully interested in life, aren’t you? I 
think that.anyone who writes books ought to see all of life. 
But, of course, it is not possible—for women, I mean. I do 
so envy you men.” 

Julian, a little reckless from the many cocktails in which 
he had indulged to assist him in bearing Miss Thorpe’s con- 
versation, said that all they had to do was to walk through 
the door leading to the cloakroom and go upstairs. He would 
arrange, if they wished, with Madame. 

Both women flushed and protested. 

“Oh, are you perfectly sure that no one would know? I 
should positively die of shame if I were seen. But it would 
‚be thrilling, wouldn’t it, Hilda”’ Miss Thorpe almost choked 
with giggles. 

Julian went up to Madame Beaucon, the stout lady who 
kept a supervising eye on the “girls,” and whose functions 


‘in the establishment, had he not happened to know them, 


were sufficiently obvious. Madame, very dignified, said there 
would be no difficulty in obliging him. 

“C'est pour ces dames, n’est-ce pas? Alors, c’est pour 
‚voir? Mais monsieur n’a qu’ä choisir.” 3 

On Julian’s recalling his previous visits in the company 
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of Lord Bar and Prince Dadianin, and mentioning that 
Madame had been recommended by “Mrs. White,” which 
was the pass name used by Lady Cressiden, Madame’s man- 
ner changed. She became solicitous, and her speech became 
voluble and somewhat colloquial. 

“Ah, in that case it’s different! If Madame Vite sent 
you, it’Il have to be something really sensational, because 
she won’t stand for anyone trying to offer her customers 
‘something ordinary. Let’s see now, would you ladies be in- 
terested in seeing a German baroness with a Negro? It’s a 
tremendous sight. Or we could have a seminary student 
doing foul things to a schoolgirl. You’d have to give me 
some time to arrange it though. No? Then how about two 
women? Good, I’ve got exactly what we need. She’s a very 
respectable English girl, and I guarantee you she’s never 
done anything like this before. We had a terrible time mak- 
ing her agree to it, and she’d never have given in if she 
hadn’t been broke right now. Even so, she still refuses to 
do it with a man. Well, it’s all settled, then: if you ladies 
will just be patient for a little while, II send someone to 
bring her from her hotel and Tl let you know when she 
gets here. I've got a good trainer for her, too. You see. 
that tall blond dancing with the Duc de Deauville? That’s 
Mademoiselle C£leste. There’s no one like her for taking 
hold of a prude. That girl is an artist! She takes pride 
in her work. You’ve never seen such showmanship, such 
imagination, such enthusiasm! It’s enough to kill the Holy 
Virgin! You ladies are going to see some fantastic things. 
What a tongue that Lesbian has! She’ll show you dozens 
of different techniques, and I'm not even counting her ways 
of screwing like a man. It won’t be a rush job, either, the 
way it is in most whorehouses. You’ll have at least two 
hours to enjoy yourselves. You'll feel right at home, you'll 
be able to see things at ease. That modest young Britisher 
will be undressed a little bit at a time, with lewd postures‘ 
and lascivious movements that would give the Twelve 
Apostles an erection. It's Miss England that’s going to be 
ashamed. But it won’t do her any good to make a fuss: 
shell have to show you everything she’s got, and long enough 
for you to count all her hairs. Yes, you’re going to see your 
English girl from every angle you can think of. And shell 
have to do some work, too. It’ll be fun to watch her ream- 
herself out till she goes limp as a rag. Well, there’s no use 
telling you any more. You’ll soon see for yourselves, and 
' you won’t be disappointed! No, no, Monsieur, everything 
will be settled with Madame Vite. If you want to give f 
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little present to the young lady who’s going to do the honors 
for you, that’s up to you. TIl see to it that you have 
champagne.” 

A while later Miss Thorpe and Miss Tascher, with Julian, 
were shown into a small apartment, the furniture of which 
consisted mainly of two large divans. Julian was not a lit- 
tle startled when Mademoiselle Cö&leste appeared, accompan- 
-ied by Miss Vera Sherman. The poetess, who was wearing 
the same beige costume in which he had seen her at the 
casino, showed no sign of recollecting having met Julian be- 
fore. This might have been due to her being rather short- 
sighted—she used a pince-nez for reading—or more probably 
to the confusion in which she was. Miss Sherman’s 
embarrassment did not prevent her, however, from displaying 
a naive docility, which did ample justice to Mademoiselle 
Ce£leste’s talents. Madame Beaucon had not overrated them, 
and the expectations she had raised were more than ful- 
filled. The spectacle so agitated Miss Thorpe that she would 
readily have yielded to the demoiselle’s suggestion that “ces 
dames devraient pourtant bien aussi se laisser faire,” had 
not her impulses been checked by the reserve of Miss 
Tascher, whose emotions, though no less perturbed, only 
increased her assumption of aloofness. 

“I could never have imagined anything quite so fright- 
fully naughty,” Miss Thorpe remarked as Julian saw the 
-ladies back to their hotel, “could you, Hilda?” 

“I think it was rather boring, myself,” declared Miss 
Tascher. 

Everard, whose reserve had of late perplexed Julian, 
sought to relieve the situation which thus arose by asking 
_ him to lunch at the Majestic with Miss Sherman. 

“She is the most wonderful girl I have ever known,” he 
told Julian with pathetic earnestness. 

At lunch at the Hötel Majestic, Miss Sherman, if she 
'recognised Julian, either from their brief conversation at 
Mrs. Douglas’s, or from their less formal meeting at the 
Eldorado, was successful in not betraying the fact. In an 
elegant Patou gown, with her coiffure elaborately wrought, 
she had, Julian had to admit, more claims to beauty than 
he had previously been led to think. Manifestly she was 
exuberantly happy, and her excited state presented a striking 
contrast with the distress and the embarrassment of her ap- 
pearance on the recent occasions when Julian had seen her. 
‚Her eyes sparkled, and she kept up a stream of chatter 
with much animation. But her remarks were decidedly naive 
and common, if not snobbish, having reference to the lux- 
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urious delights of the Cöte d’Azur-and to the important, 
people she had met. Literature was not mentioned, and 
when Julian dragged in some reference to Lascelles Aber- 
combie’s poems, Miss Sherman looked blank, as though she 
had been entirely unacquainted with the name. But she 
had a good deal to say about the respective merits of the 
bands at the Negresco and at the Hötel de Paris at Monte 
Carlo, which she thought superior. Miss Sherman did not 
mention having met Mr. Henry James, but spoke a good 
deal about her having made the acquaintance of Seior An- 
tonio Flores, a former president of Bolivia. She was staying 
at the same hotel as the King and Queen of the Belgians, 
and had made great friends, she said, with their little daugh- 
ter, the Princess Maria Jose, who was a perfect darling, and 
whose perambulator she had been allowed to push on the 
Promenade des Anglais. 

Everard sat unwontedly silent throughout the meal, seem- 
ingly entranced by Miss Sherman’s conversation. Julian per- 
ceived, he thought, the secret of his infatuation. Obviously 
Miss Vera Sherman was utterly and idolatrously in love with 
Everard. Her eyes ceased not from caressing him. Worship 
and happiness overflowed from her countenance. He was her 
god, and she his adoring slave. 

Well, well, well! 


Everard’s preoccupation with Miss Sherman left Julian more 
than ever with time on his hands, and caused him to look 
forward to the opportunity of availing himself of Zena’s invi- 
tation. He had been anxious to avoid any strain on his emo- 
tions. In former years he had felt, he now could freely admit 
to himself, a strong curiosity to see Zena again. But since his 
desire had been gratified, Julian felt more confident of his 
ability to withstand the charm of her company and the lure 
of the associations which it had for him, without running 
sentimental risks. Nadia, whom he met one morning in Vis- 
conti’s bookshop, had with much amiability recalled her sis- 
ter’s invitation to visit Cannes, and after the week’s delay- 
which Zena had mentioned, Julian called one afternoon at the 
secluded villa which the two sisters occupied in the upper 
town. 

He was received by Nadia with smiling welcome. She was 
alone in the snowy white drawingroom. Two Pekingese pugs, 
with dangling red tongues and staring goggle-eyes, panted. 
‚ and fussed as she rose to greet him. : 

“Tell Princess Hruzof that Mr. Bern is here,” Nadia said 
to the French maid. “You are our only visitor today. Our 
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French friends would not think of paying calls during Lent. 
When we were visiting the other day the Empress Eug£nie at 
Cap Ferrat, and I happened to mention that Pasha was giving 
a dinner party, both the Empress and Wanda de Montenotte, 
who was there with us, were terribly scandalized. I felt quite 
a heathen.” 

Zena came in through a French window, carrying an enor- 
mous sheaf-of roses. 

“Look, are they not beautiful?” she said, holding up the 
flowers to Julian. The nacreous texture of the petals seemed 
an idealised apotheosis of the perfection and purity of flesh, 
flushed with the pulse of youth. Julian bent over the blossoms. 
The aroma of Zena’s hand and bare forearm, as she held up 
the flowers, mingled harmoniously with the freshness of their 
scent. In her white embroidered dress, she seemed one with 
‚the candor and exquisiteness of the blossoms. 

She laid the sheaf, which fell apart with a crisp rustle of 

leaves, on a table, and rang for the maid to bring water. 

“I go in for quite old-fashioned flowers,” Zena said as 

she stood trimming the thorny stems and arranging the blos- 

 soms in jade-colored vases. “These are Madame de Sevigne. 
People are making new roses every year now, and the old 
ones are scarcely ever to be seen. M. Perraud, at Antibes, 
has produced a tea rose which he named after me. I will 
show it to you. Do you know anything about roses?” 

“Only that they are beautiful” Julian said. 

“Come into the conservatory. I will show you mine.” She 
led the way through a little tiled hall into the large glass- 
house which occupied a whole side of the garden. A fountain 
'was playing in the centre, and the spray impregnated with the 
scent that loaded the warm air gave a feeling of delightful 
coolness. A blaze of blossoms gleamed from the light green 
bushes on both sides of the gravel path. Zena pointed out the 
flowers to Julian as they went along. There was a fiery red 
bank—crimson Angevine and Damascene roses, scarlet Em- 
press of China and Jacqueminot, dark puce Maria Christina, 
Ruby Queens with silvery reflections on the outer side of the 
petals, and purplish, velvety Pereira and Cardinal Fesch. The 
salmon colored roses, the Gloire de Dijon, Lady Waterlow, 
‚and Trochon, afforded a transition to the groups of golden 
blossoms, straw colored Marshal Niel, canary yellow Sonnen- 
licht, orange Castelleia, saffron Maria Teresa, cadmium Sun- 
bursts, and apricot tinted Lady Roberts. Another bed seemed 
covered with blushing snow, Snow Queens, Thalias, Malmai- 
son, Vierge de Clery, and Dorothy Perkins. But Zena’s 
favorites were the tender fiesh-colored roses, the Hessians, 
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the coral-pink Irish Modesty, the pale'Baroness de Rothschild, 
and the dawn hued Coquina. 

“These are Japanese-roses, bred from Wichuriaiena,” she 
said, “and those are moss roses also from Japan. The pale 
ones are Lady Godiva and the darker ones Maiden’s Blush. 
This one has a name which will amuse you. It is called 
‘Cuisse de Nymphe.’ ” 

“That was the rose you threw to me the other day at the 
battle, of flowers,” Julian said. 

“No, sir. It was this one, the Princess Hruzof, if you 
please,” Zena laughed. “See, the colors are reversed, the dark 
pink in the centre instead of on the margin of the petals. 
I prefer even shades myself. So, you see, I threw myself liter- 
ally at your head. Was it not romantic?” 

“It was a delightful surprise,” he said. 

She laughed, looking quizzically at Julian for some mo- 
ments. “And you are still in love with me?” 

With stern resolve, Julian countered her banter, shaking his 
head as he smiled back, looking with delight at the gleam of 
her beauty. 

“How should I know? What is it exactly, to be in love?” 

“A childish distemper. Is not that your definition, sir? Oh, 
no apologies. I quite agree, I quite agree. Which, like the 
measles, one can catch but once. And so you do not love me. 
How splendid, how splendid!” 

He looked at her in mild questioning. Her eyes quizzed 
him with laughter. u 

“Don’t you see, don’t you see? We can see each other, 
then, with no risk of horrors, of tempest, and all the horrible 
business of being in love.” Her face sobered to near serious- 
ness, with a far look. “I can’t stand it. Iam no heroine.” 

He nodded in silence. “Yes, I have had more pleasure 
from work than from ... love.” 

“Yes, I know.” Zena laughed again. “You have always 
loved queer things.” She was surrounded with an aureole of 
roses, a gleaming cloud of sublimated flesh. For a moment 
they stood, their eyes meeting. She murmured a verse from 
a poem of Th&odore de Banville: | 


“Cherchez les effets et les causes, 
Nous disent les reveurs moroses. 
Des mots, des mots! Cueillons les roses!” 


They went into the garden shaded with eucalyptus and sil- 
ver poplars, the high walls hung with lilacs. E 
“Listen. Why should we deprive ourselves of pleasant com- 
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pany? Let us not be in love. It’s stupid, isn’t it? Let us pluck 
thornless roses, like these Toscas. Shall we? No kisses, no 
desires. Is it agreed?” 

“La main sur le coeur!” he said. 

“A pact! How delightful!” She clapped her hands. 

Zena sprang through the French window into the white 
room, where Nadia was awaiting them, seated before the 
silver tea service. 

“What do you think, dushka, what do you think? Julian 
has just told me that he does not love me. Isn’t it delightful?” 

Nadia laughed. “Zena has never grown up, you see. She 
is an irrepressible child.” 


Julian accompanied Zena in her drives over the Esterel hills, 
in her walks on the Croisette and the “Californie.” It was 
pleasant, ineffably pleasant. He experienced a sense of final 
wellbeing when the chauffeur spread the fur rug over their 
knees, and the car carried them into the sunlit woods. 
There was a supreme content in her response to his expan- 
sion. 

He wondered over the unison in their feelings. There was 
in truth but little common ground between their interests. He 
had as little share in Zena’s technical appreciation of music, 
which to him was pure deintellectualised emotion, as Zena in 
the significance of biological theories, of social and political 
phenomena. Yet, despite the absence of intellectual common 
ground, there was more reality, a closer contact, in their 
understanding than could be looked for in exchanges of 
thought between minds of kindred trend. Constantly they 
would laugh over the coincidence of their feelings; till the 
phrases, “I too,” or “Ihat is what I was about to say,” came 
to be, from their recurrence, a private joke between them. 

The terms of their whimsical agreement suited Julian. They 

- jested over the enforcement of its observance. Far from its 
giving rise to any sense of restraint or embarrassment, it 
'seemed to lend ease to the intimacy of their companionship. 

At a village near Saint Tropez, they were sitting one after- 
noon on the sea terrace of the little inn. Zena had drawn 
off her glove to eat the petits fours.. Julian’s eye, while 
 eontemplating the rose texture of her hand, a little warmed 
from the sun, and showing the blue veins, fell on the gold 
"Ting, half-concealed by a large turquoise, on her finger. Zena 
perceived the direction of his look and the momentary 

_ erisping of his brow. 

“] heard,” he said, “that Prince Hruzof is likely to come 

to. the Riviera.” 
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“You are better informed than I am,” she said. “Oh, Fedor 
is not likely to come near, unless it be to ask me for mon- 
ey.” She spoke with offhand hesitancy, her eyes averted to the 
sun-touched water, of the horror with which she regarded 
her marriage. Her words were vague. She was embarrassed 
by the unpleasantness of the subject. “Fedor is utterly per- 
verted.” 

“So that... 7” 

Zena nodded. “That is what I meant to say,” she laughed 
amid her annoyance. 

“But you have, of course, had lovers?” Julian said. 

She shook her head. “Oh, two or three times... nearly,” 
she said. “But somehow I have always been saved. I am 
glad. I have been happier just with Nadia.” 

Julian wondered about the nature of her affection for her 
sister. He had noted its intensity, impulsive caresses that 
seemed unrestrainable. : 

Zena was eager to change the subject. She chatted about 
the party Prince Dadianin was giving. “We will go together, 
shall we? Nadia is acting more or less as hostess for cousin 
Pasha.” 


Some days later, Julian happened to be looking in one 
morning at the roulette rooms at Monte Carlo. The spectacle 
of the naked baseness breaking through the conventional 
masks of the players’ faces had an obscene fascination. It was 
as though the sordid springs that moved their lives were 
laid shamelessiy bare. Bertie Turldey, who had been cleared 
out, looked like a wet rag, a pitiable collapsed puppet. Bar- 
oness Rubinstein was also visibly discountenanced by large 
losses. Julian noticed her diamond covered fingers toying 
nervously with the little pile of gold pieces before her. Her 
eyes glanced quickly round at the croupiers who, informed of 
her peculiarities, kept an unobtrusive watch upon her play. 

Between the Duke of Kronstadt and Prince Dadianin sat a 
tall and handsome man, obviousiy a Russian, whom Julian ° 
had not previously seen. His moustache, a shade lighter than 
his hair, and his close-fitting clothes, had a military cut, and 
he spoke to his neighbors, as he handled his stakes, in a 
sharp, jerky manner. Julian knew by some intuition that the 
newcomer could be no other than Zena’s husband. 

He was playing for even larger sums than the duke, and- 
more recklessiy. While the latter consulted Doctor Pietro, who 
‚ sat at his side, before placing his stakes, his friend seemed 
to follow the advice of M. Apostol, who stood by him, smil- 
ing and nonchalant. 
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The play proceeded, while Julian watched, with varying 
fortunes, the alternate winnings and losses leaving the stock 
of notes and gold which lay on the green cloth before the Rus- 
sian substantially unchanged. But his losses presently began 
to have a noticeable effect. The newcomer did not conceal his 
irritation, but became even more reckless. He placed the 
little stacks of notes in full on the numbered quadrangles, 
only to see them swept away by the croupiers’ rakes. Fortune 
was persistently against him. When the last stack of notes 
had disappeared, he broke into a loud sardonic laugh, saying 
something in Russian to Prince Dadianin, and pushing 
back their chairs, the two rose, talking and laughing. 

Moving in the direction of Julian, Prince Dadianin saw 
him, and presented him to Prince Hruzof. From the manner 


"in which the latter stared at him, craning his neck forward 


almost aggressively, Julian imagined that the prince must have 
known something concerning him, and perhaps entertained 
towards him not wholly friendiy feelings. But he soon 
noticed that this was the prince’s manner, and that he had 


a way of addressing everyone abruptly, with a fierce-seeming 
stare into their eyes. 


Prince Dadianin proposed that they should adjourn to the 


'Cercle. M. Apostol accompanied them, and Julian was asked 


to join them. 

Fedor Dimitrovich spoke of the celebrations of the Ro- 
manof centenary in Moscow. It had been, he said, a splendid 
demonstration of patriotism and loyalty. “It showed those 
confounded Cadets and anarchists that Holy Russia is not 
dead.” 

Far from manifesting any sign of unfriendliness toward Ju- 
lian, Prince Hruzof appeared to take a particular interest in 
him, addressing him individually, while they drank coffee and 
liqueurs. He questioned him, desiring to know how long he 
had been in Nice, where he was staying, etc., and when Ju- 
lian declined his invitation to have lunch, saying that he 
had an engagement, Prince Hruzof insisted upon his coming 
to see him, with such persistence that Julian found it impos- 
sible to avoid, without discourtesy, promising to do so. 

Zena, when he told her of the meeting, took the matter 
lightly. She laughed as she said to him: “You need have no 
fear, at any rate, of Fedor being jealous. Had he had his way, 
all Saint Petersburg would have been my lover.” She bore 
herself toward him, under the cloak of a bantering gaiety, 
with particular tenderness that day. They had planned an 
excursion to Mentone, and she called for him at Cimiez in 


her car. 
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It was for Julian a new life. Moods- and feelings which he 
had thought were, like the bygone years, for ever lost, returned, 
recaptured and enriched. He would not have believed the 
miracle possible. He had been, absurdly, feeling old. Soon 
he would be thirty. And now life. seemed to be rolled back to 
its adolescent dawn. The grey clouds of thought lifted and 
dispersed; only the sun shone clear. More and more .the 
“ charm of Zena’s presence obliterated all other realities. The 
ripple of her chatter, about such trifles as details of clothes, 
was of more importance to him than the profoundest wis- 
dom. He accompanied her to Paquin’s, where she had or- 
dered some evening gowns, and discussed with her suitable 
adaptations of the new styles, which Zena found far from 
becoming in their pseudo-classic trend. 

Julian called one morning that he was at Monte Carlo at 
the Hötel de Paris, where Prince Hruzof was staying. He was 
vexed with himself for having allowed the prince to draw 
him into a promise of continuing an acquaintance which 
could not but be unpleasant, and was anxious to get the 
matter over. The Russian valet to whom the hotel waiter re- 
ferred him, and who spoke broken French, asked Julian to 
wait in an antechamber of the Prince’s suite while he en- 
quired whether his master was prepared to receive him. Ju- 
lian heard a moment later Prince Hruzof’s voice calling out 
to him from the next room: “Come in, come in, sans facons!” 

Julian was somewhat startled, as he entered the room, to 
find Prince Hruzof lying naked on a couch spread with 
towels, while a huge Italian, who looked like a prize-fighter 
or a burglar, was pounding and kneading him, and alternately ° 
bending and extending his legs. : 

“Excuse the informal manner in which I receive you,” 
said Prince Hruzof. “We do not stand on ceremony.” 4 

Julian looked with revulsion at the muscular, hairy body. 

“Have you ever been massaged?” Prince Hruzof asked Ju- 
lian. “It is wonderfully invigorating. Feel that muscle. It is 
as hard as steel. What do you call it? I understand you’ 
are a bit of a savant.” 

“The quadriceps extensor.” 

“You are quite flabby,” the Prince said, pinching, much to 
his annoyance, Julian’s thigh. “You should have some mas- 
sage. Cecco, here, will give you a rub-down after he has 
done with me.” i 

Julian firmly declined the offer, and with difficulty restrained 
‘ himself from an outburst, when Prince Hruzof, his treatment 
being completed, became quite insistent that Julian 4 


1 
4 


avail himself there and then of Signor Cecco’s services. 
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“Tut, tut, you need not get angry. If you do not wish to, 
no one is going to compel you,” Prince Hruzof said. He had 
risen, still remaining entirely naked, although a silk dressing 
gown lay at hand on a chair, and lit a cigarette, offering 
one to Julian. The masseur had retired, and Hruzof clapped 
his hands to order some vodka. As the servant was some- 
what slow in clearing the table to place the glasses and 
carafe, Prince Hruzof gave him a resounding clap with his 
fist on the side of the face, which nearly sent the man reeling. 

Julian, revolted, now only thought of getting away with as 
little unpleasantness as possible. 

“I merely looked in, as I happened to be passing by, in 
accordance with my promise. But my visit appears to have 
been somewhat inopportunely timed, and I have, besides, sev- 


_ eral things to do this morning which I must see to,” he 


said. 
“Nonsense, my dear fellow. You must not think of going. 


_ We shall have lunch presently,” Hruzof said. He had not 


sat down, and after pouring out the vodka, leaned against 
the table near which Julian was standing and put an arm 
round his shoulders, while he drank. 

Julian, drawing away, flung back the prince’s arm roughly 
from his shoulder. 

“Prince Hruzof,” he said, facing him, “I must trouble you 
to be a little less familiar. And as I see no purpose in pro- 
longing this visit or cultivating further your acquaintance, I 


'beg to excuse myself.” 


Hruzof burst into a guffaw of laughter. “Come, there is 
no occasion for you to mount the high horse,” he said, as 
Julian moved towards the door. Following him, he slipped 
his arm through Julian’s. “Wait a moment. Have a look at 
this ring,” he said, holding up his hand. “The turquoise is 
from the Nevidof mines in the Ural. There is only another 
like it, which is in the possession of Princess Hruzof. Would 
you like it?” 

Julian shook himself free, and without a word left the 
room, slamming the door behind him. 


He did not mention the interview to Zena. His feelings 
ruffied by the disagreeable incident made him all the more 
appreciative of the soothing joy of her company. He saw 
her only for a short while that afternoon. They arranged to 
go up the next day to Saint P£tronille. N i 

Zena called at the Cimiez villa in the morning. While 
Julian was getting ready, she came into the sittingroom. Ev- 
erard had gone to Bordighera with Miss Sherman. Zena looked 
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round curiously, lighting the place with her presence, peering 
at the books. 

“What dreadful stuff you read,” she said, putting down 
the number of the Zeitschrift für Entwicklungsgeschichte she 
had picked up, as he reentered the room. - 

Julian agreed. “Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, und 
grün des Lebens goldener Baum,” he murmured, half to 
himself, as he looked at her. 

She glanced with comic dubiousness. “I could. never make 
out how a green tree could be golden,” she said. 

“It does sound a bit like a mixed up metaphor, doesn’t 
it?’ he said. “But life is a mixed metaphor. Anyhow, it 
does express what one does feel at times.” 

The car climbed the narrow, stony road in the glitter of 
the morning sunshine. Life was indeed golden. Peasant-girls 
with colored handkerchiefs over their heads passed, carrying 
baskets of apples, and looked up with grave wistful faces. A 
French family, going on a picnic, stood by to let the car pass. 
The fat father, his hat in his hand and his coat over his arm, 
puffed and perspired. The mother, with hard, grim face, 
called to the children to stand aside, and the whole family, 
lined up, looked on, goggle-eyed, at Zena and Julian. } 

“Papa toad, mother toad, and the little toads,” Zena laughed. 
“They envy us. Are they not right? Is this not nice?” 

‘He remembered the: phrase of hers. 

They stopped for lunch at a little inn in the village. 
Their mood bubbled over into laughter over trifles. They 
laughed at the naive red and blue design on the plates, with 
shepherdesses and mottoes. “On a toujours vingt ans dans 
quelque coin du cur.” They drank the Prien vin or 
dinaire out of thick, coarse tumblers. 

The waiter looked, they decided, like M. Raffalovich, 
the Russian financial agent. The French family came up pres- 
ently and ordered cafe-cremes and for the children syrop de 
groiseilles. They brought out victuals from newspaper parcels. 

Julian and Zena lingered, after they had finished, as though’ 
a spell might be broken. “Verweile doch, du bist so schön.” 
The French family had gone to finish their lunch under the 
trees. The waiter who looked like M. Raffalovich had gone 
to sleep. The village seemed to have gone to sleep. 

They went on presently, leaving the car behind, followin 
the path through the olive groves, which lost itself on th ing 
rocky hill, looking down on the sea. There were wild violets 
‚ on the grass. They sat down in the shade of a chestnut. 
Zena was wearing a light-colored costume; she took off tb 
coat, spreading it on the ground. Ri; 

4 
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1 Julian thought of the pineta in Viareggio and his desire of 
er. 

“Do you remember the pineta in Viareggio?”” Zena said. 

He smiled, nodding. “It is of it I was thinking.” 

Their gaiety died down to silence and murmured thoughts. 

“Oh, but you have been a Don Juan. Your friend, Irene 
Sexborough, told me all about you,” Zena said without tran- 
sition. Her voice had lost its bantering levity. It sounded 
almost angry. 

“The devil she did. Lady Irene is a gossip. She knows 
nothing of me,” he said. 

“Oh, what does it matter?” she said. Her eyes, violet 
 tinged, looked at him. Julian thought they were filmed with 
_ moisture. 

“Zena,” he said. 

“Don’t be foolish.” 

“May I kiss you?” he asked later. 

“No,” she laughed, “it is our bargain.” 

“There. The treaty is broken.” 

“That does not count. That was but a peck.” She ran down 
the hill, laughing, then waited for him. 

“There is a stone in my shoe. I am quite lame,” she said. 
She sat down on an olive trunk, while he took off her shoe 
and shook out the pebble. “It has made my foot quite sore.” 

“] will rub it.” Quickly she detached her stocking. His 
_ fingers felt the smooth warm flesh, without abusing the occa- 
sion. He stroked the dimpled foot between his hands, and 
kissed it. They looked at each other, saying no word. 

 Zena took his arm coming down the path. The light grew 
more golden. The presence of the chauffeur seemed unusually 
embarrassing when they had rejoined the car. Zena chattered 
gaily. Julian was to call for her the following evening to take 
her to Prince Dadianin’s. 

“Not until evening. The day will seem long. Shall I not 
see you before?” he asked. 

- “f don’t know, I don’t know. Nadia is going tomorrow, I 
think, to Grand Duchess Xenia’s. She wants me to go with 
her. I don’t know.” 

The drive back seemed absurdly short. They were already 
at Cimiez. Zena’s gaiety dropped like a breeze. They lingered 
as they parted. “I don’t know,” she repeated. There was a 
tremor in her voice. 


_ Everard had been expected, but had wired saying he 
would not be back till the following day. 
 “] shall not be in to dinner,” Julian told Sawyer. 
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Restless, he could not remain still with his thoughts. He 
would dine at the Negresco. The noise of the place would 
drown the tumult within. He avoided speaking to people. 
Only a few moments did he allow himself to be detained by 
M. Zinovief, whose affability he could not put off. From him 
he heard that Bertie Turldey had just been found in his 
room with his poor little brains blown out. 

Miss Dolly Trott, of the London Pavilion, was dancing a 
tango with M. Apostol. 

Julian got the headwaiter to give him a table in the corner 
of the diningroom. Alone with the thought of Zena, the 
people about him seemed very remote. Miss Thorpe, with 
Miss Tascher, was fortunately at the other end. of the room, 
from which safe distance she grimaced an occasional smile at 
him. Julian laid an elaborately calculated plan to effect a 
sortie, when he had finished, before she should have an op- 
portunity of pursuing him. But, despite his quick dash, he 
was caught as he was tipping the headwaiter. 

“We are having our coffee upstairs,” she said after her 
first whoops of triumph over the defeat of his tactics. “Do 
you know, I feel so frightfully nervous after what has hap- 
pened.” e 

“You mean, the suicide?” 

“No. Has there been a suicide? How too awfully dreadful. 
I meant the burglary. Have you not heard?” There had 
been numerous thefts and burglaries at Nice, Cannes, and 
Monte Carlo of late. The police were of the opinion that the 
depredations were the work of an Italian gang, but had had 
no success in tracing the culprits. The latest victim, Miss 
Thorpe informed Julian, was Baroness Rubinstein. Her jew- 
els, worth a fabulous fortune, had been abstracted from her 
room in the hotel, including the famous necklace, whose pen- 
dant contained a diamond almost equal to the “Florentine.” 
The hotel was full of detectives. “It makes one feel so terribly 
nervous. We are afraid to leave our rooms, although I am 
wearing nearly all the jewellery I own. But I had to leave 
some of my jade beads upstairs, and don’t feel at ease know- 
ing they might be stolen. Yet I should positively die of fright 


if I found a man in my room. Won’t you come up and have 


your coffee with us two unprotected women, Mr. Bern?” 
“Do,” said Miss Tascher, with a cold look as libidinously 
significant as Miss Thorpe’s giggles. 
Julian, alleging an urgent engagement, declined. 
On the promenade, he sprang into a taxi. “To Cannes,” he 


'told the driver. He did not know what he purposed. The 
movement of the car merely soothed his restlessness, and he 


Et it. 5 
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felt a senseless satisfaction in the lessening of the twenty 
kilometers of spacial separation from Zena. 

He dismissed the taxi on the Croisette. Along the sandy 
streets, with their white walls, he wandered in the still night. 
There was a joy in all the transfigured things, and a wistful- 
ness. The air was scented with lilac. The poplars and eucalyp- 
tus rustled faintly. He heard music in the stillness, as he 
went round to the side gate of the garden. There was a light, 
an orange quadrangle of light, in one of the rooms upstairs. 

' The notes of the piano floated through the open window into 
the night. It was Beethoven’s Abschiedenheit that Zena was 
playing. The andante gave place to the silvery carillon of 
the Wiedersehen. Presently he saw her shadow pass over 
the yellow curtains as she drew them. Should he call to her, 
make some sign? His pulses beat till he felt giddy. He went 
back, a great tumult, like the carillon of silver notes, swelling 

He scarcely knew whether the night was of sleep or dream. 
When he woke it was all clear. The veil was rent. No, the 
absurd pretence could not go farther. It was no jest, it was 
a tempest, irresistible, incontestable, that bore him to its 
goal. Why had he not spoken? The very next moment that 
they should meet, it must be made clear between them. Not 
till the evening! That party! How inopportune the occasion. 
He must go to her. He must see her. She had been so eva- 
sive when they had parted in the evening. She did not know, 
she had said. If only Zena would come, as two or three times 
lately she had done, to call for him. It was unlikely, of 
course, that she would. But if she should! She might. 
Would she? 

He stood in the middle of the room, rehearsing the dream. 
If she should come, now. 

A car stopped at the gate. His heart bounded exultantly. 
He heard steps. Sawyer opened the door and discreetly closed 

it quickly when he had announced Zena. With a cry, no 
word spoken, they fell into one another’s .arms. 

| He held her, kissed her. “My darling, my darling, my love, 
my only love!” He held her, kissed her, with a torrent of 
incoherent words. The cries mingled with the avidity of their 
 lips. Zena kissed him again, trembling, passionately, her 
eyes dilated. They shook as with a storm of sobs. 

“Dear, dear, I know, my love. Hush.” She clung, her hand 

 crisp on his shoulder. e 
Then he held her at arm’s length with a great sigh. A 

great weight had been lifted, as by a storm of sobs. A great 
liberation had been won. 
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They smiled now, as one smiles through tears. They sat 
down on a sofa. 

“All these years I have been fooling myself,” he said, 
“pretending to myself, pretending that I had forgotten, that 
I did not care that I had forgotten. It was a lie, a lie 
that I have told myself all these long years. All my being, 
all my flesh, craved for you, dear, for your flesh, the first 
it had touched, the first that had imprinted itself upon me 
forever. All else was pretence, delusion, trickery. I doubt if 
I have done else than love you, deep, deep down, and all 
else has been but chafing, the protest of the life within me. 


You understand? Words, words are useless if you do not un- 


derstand.” 

She looked at him, her hand upon his shoulder, with great 
shining eyes, in joy. “I know, I have known all along, dear. 
It has been the same, the same, the same with me.” They 
laughed over the speechlessness of their great joy, the trivial- 
ity of words. 

He told her how he had listened, the night before, at her 
gate. 

“Why did you not call, let me know? I would have let you 
in,” she said. “I came this morning because I had to. I 
could not stay away. I had to see you.” 

They talked over the trifling details that were precious in 
their joy. 

Zena rose. “And now what?” she said. “We must think 
over things. I am no good at plots. I could not write a novel.” 

“We are alone, but for the servants,” he said. 

“No, no, no. Not now, not here.” Soothing, she put her 


arms around him. “Be patient. What does it matter, one day 


‘ more or less, after so long? I am yours, soul and body.” 
He did not insist, reeling in the rich happiness. 


Zena had some shopping to do in the Avenue de la Gare. | 
He went with her while she got the gloves she wanted. It 


seemed less than a flash before she was gone, saying: “Au 
revoir. This evening.” He wondered, after she had gone, 
whether he had been dreaming. 


Everard had returned when Julian got back to the villa. 
He was radiant too. He was going, he said, to Venice with 


Vera. 


“Stay here as long as you wish,” he told Julian. “Sawyer 
will see to closing up the place if you should leave before 


I return.” He would go to Prince Dadianin’s in the evening. 
‚ Julian told him he was going with Princess Hruzof. 


It was dark when Julian called for Zena, 


naunenss 
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When the maid opened the door, Zena, already dressed 
and wearing her sables, came hurriedly into the hall from 
the drawingroom. Julian saw at once that she looked wor- 
ried. She made a gesture to dismiss the servant. 

“Fedor is here,” she said. “Bothering me for money, of 
course. Nadia has gone ahead.” 

As she spoke, Prince Hruzof came into the hall. 

“Ah, ah! So this is where Mr. Bern takes his pleasure,” 
he said. 

“Will you be so good as to return to the salon, Fedor,” 
Zena said. “If you wish to make a scene, let it not be before 
the servants.” 

When they were in the drawingroom, the prince said: 

3 ae have become very sensitive to scandal, you little 
itch.” 

Flushing, Julian stepped up to him. “You will please ad- 
dress Princess Hruzof in other terms in my presence—or out 
of it.” 

“Oh, we are in the heroic mood, are we? This is the 
grand scene, I suppose. And I, the injured husband, am the 
 villain, am I?” He laughed unpleasantly. “And who, exactly, 
is the gentleman, Madame?” he asked Zena ironically. 

“My lover,” Zena said, firmly, facing him without moving. 

Fedor Dimitrovich giggled. . 

“We have become quite shameless, I see. And so, this is 
why you refused my proffered friendship?” he said, glaring 
into Julian’s eyes. He paced up and down. “Salaud, you are 
a salaud,” he said, gesticulating comically with his fists. “I 
refrain from sweeping the floor with you, Monsieur, because 
I might hurt you. But after all, voyons, there is no reason 
why we should not remain on amicable terms.” He changed 
his tone, grinning at Julian. “I don’t go in for tragedy, my 
dear sir. Comedy, comedy only, if you please. Come, come, 
Monsieur, if you will forgive me for having the misfortune of 
being this lady’s husband... .” 

“] prefer to dispense with your amiability, sir,” Julian 
said. Y 
- Fedor shrugged his shoulders, twirling his moustache. 
 Zena stood, not greatly troubled. “I will give you the 
hundred thousand francs you ask for, Fedor Dimitrovich, 
and you will please relieve me of your presence.” 

“One hundred thousand? Ah, but it will have to be five 
hundred thousand, if you wish to avoid the little annoyance 
of an unpleasant scandal.” 

“Very well,” said Zena, “I will give you the five hundred 
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thousand, provided you cut short your visit to the Riviera, and 
take the earliest opportunity of returning to Russia.” 

Fedor wagged his shoulders, making a face. “I do not like 
to make promises which it is difficult to regard as binding. 
But you can count, within reason, upon my discretion.” 

“] shall have to give you a cheque. I have not so much 
money here,” Zena said. 

“Give me ten thousand in cash, and draw a cheque for 
the balance,” the Prince said. 3 | 
While Zena was at her secretaire writing the -cheque, 
Prince Hruzof sat down and drew a cigarette from his gold 
case, studded with diamond initials. He offered one, smiling, 
to Julian, who declined. Zena handed him the bundle of 
blue notes and the cheque. He examined the latter carefully 

before putting it in his pocket, and counted the notes. 

“] suppose you are going to Dadianin’s little party?” he 
said as he buttoned up his coat. 

Zena nodded. 

“Too many cackling women. I may, however, look in 
some time during the evening. Will you excuse me from 
offering you the pleasure of my company? My droshki is in 
the town.” With an ironic salute at Julian, he took his de- 
parture. j 

“] feel as though I needed a bath,” Julian said to Zena. 

“] am used to it,” she said. “Come, I will make it up.” 
She smiled, caressing. 

At the Villa Dadianin, Zena, speaking to Nadia and 
Prince Dadianin before joining the other guests, told them of 
the interview with Fedor. The Prince rocked with Aretinian 
laughter. 

“Fedor is jealous, dushka, but not of you,” he said. 

The garden of the villa, which sloped down to the sea, 
had been prolonged by a platform erected on barges, 
screened from public view by floral decorations, and lit 
with Chinese. lanterns and colored electric lights. The Rus- 
sian singers who had been giving a season at Monte Carlo 
entertained the guests during dinner. The barbaric sounds 
and dithyrambic whoops echoed on the waters, as the Rus- 
sians took up with zest the choruses of popular “bylin.” 


“Oi, oi, dub, duba, duba, 
Divtchina moya lubal” 


‚ Zena, on Julian’s left at dinner, fenced with light persi- 
flage with M. Serge Apostol who, raising his glass as he 
joined loudly in the refrain, was ostentatiousiy plying her 
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with elaborate attentions. Her eyes and hand reassured Jul- 
ian with clandestine caresses. His right-hand neighbor hap- 
pened to be Baroness Rubinstein. Julian had avoided, out 
of delicate consideration, speaking to her when they had 
chanced to meet, lest he might have reminded her of a 
humiliating occasion. But the baroness had either forgotten 
his presence on that occasion, or had so completely obliterated 
the unpleasant recollection in her mind that there was noth- 
ing in her manner to indicate any embarrassment or lack 
of friendliness. The elaborate foundations of her toilette 
creaked luxuriously and, to Julian’s surprise, she was wear- 
ing-her famous diamond and pearl necklace. He expressed 
polite pleasure that the rumor which he had heard that she 
had lost her jewels had been unfounded. 

“Oh, not at all. I have only recovered a portion of them 
just in time to come this evening,” the baroness said. The 
police, she told him, had rounded up the Italian gang which 
had been terrorising the coast with its depredations, and by 
good fortune, the baroness’s necklace had been found at 
the lodging of one of the gentry. “It was brought back to 
me at the very last minute. I should else have found it 
impossible to come, which would have much disappointed 
the Baron, who wished to talk with M. Apostol on some 
business matters. I had another small diamond necklace, 
which the burglars had overlooked. But I think diamonds, 
unless they are large, are vulgar.” Baroness Rubinstein en- 
quired solicitously about Lady Penmore, who had been en- 
gaged, when last she had seen her, in raising funds for Sir 
Edward Carson’s Ulster volunteers. She mentioned that she 
had come upon Welby in Saint Petersburg, where he had 
been transferred, and that he had won some distinction by 
obtaining information that had been of great value to the 
Secret Service. 

M. Apostol continued his attentions to Zena throughout 
dinner, with the brazen self-assurance of a man who did 
not consider the possibility of any woman’s resisting his 
charm. He intended, he said, to give a party which should 
eclipse anything that had been seen on the Riviera. He was 
going to have a vessel constructed to represent Cleopatra’s 
barge, and the banquet would be served in a golden service. 
The barge would float on a specially devised swimming pool 
filled with perfumed water, where the guests could disport 
themselves between the courses. “You will be the Cleopatra 
of the feast,” he said to Zena. He asked her to give one 
of the roses of her corsage, but Zena excused herself, saying 
it would spoil the effect of her toilette. She wore a dove- 
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grey gown adorned with Russian lace and pearls. Princess 
Euganicheva and Stephanie Nerstersky could not conceal their 
annoyance at M. Serge Apostol’s ostentatious attentions to 
Princess Hruzof. 

“The man’s vulgarity is positively distinguished,” Zena 
said later to Julian. They were segregated from the others 
by their possessive joy, and men and women seemed remote, 
removed to a subordinate plane. When the guests drifted 
along the carpeted path hung with colored lights, which led 
through the garden to the villa, where an orchestra. was’ 
playing dance music, men gathered round Zena like bees 
about a flower as soon as she appeared. She declined the’ 
requests of Grand Duke Boris, the Duc de Deauville, and 
M. Apostol, saying that she had promised the first dances 
to Julian. He was enwrapped in the caress of her contact, 
the light of her eyes, the aroma of her person. 

Everard had come with Miss Sherman, who looked some- 
what “fagotee” in a showy toilette of green and sequins. 
Everard introduced her to Nadia and Zena. 

“Do you know, my dear fellow,” Everard said to Julian, 
“P’m simply amazed that I could have taken an interest in 
politics. What in the name of Zeus does it matter, as long 
as one is happy? Vera is the most beautiful woman in the’ 
room, isn’t she?” 

Zena had given a dance to Grand Duke Boris. Everard 
felt under the obligation of asking Nadia to dance. He 
asked Julian to take Miss Sherman. After the first few 
turns of a foxtrot, she said to Julian; 

“] want to speak a few words with you, Mr. Bern. Let us 
go somewhere where we can be quiet.” When he had led 
her to a sideroom where they were out of hearing, she said 
with pathetic earnestness: “I beg of you not to tell Everard. 
that you met me in London, or...at that place.” 

Julian assured Miss Sherman that she could rely upon his 
discretion. She thanked him with profuse gratitude. : 

“Not that I think it is very important,” she said, “but 
I would not for worlds run the risk of anything that might 
spoil Everard’s happiness.” i 

“Nor would I. But there are others from whom Everard 
might hear,” Julian said, “This is a terrible place for gossip.” 

“Yes, of course. That is one reason why I want to get 
away. We are going to Venice in a day or two.” 

Later on in the evening, Prince Hruzof made his appear- 
“ ance. He stopped for a moment to speak to Zena and 

Julian with sardonic amiability, hoping that they were spend- 
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ing a pleasant evening, before he joined M. Apostol and 
Grand Duke Boris. 

“Let us leave early,” Julian said to Zena. 

“Yes, dear, let us leave,” she said. They sought out Prince 
Dadianin. 

Groups and couples were scattered about the garden. It 
was a balmly moonless night. Others were on the raft, among 
the flower groves. They found Prince Dadianin there, with 
Princess Euganicheva, Stephanie Nerstersky, the Duc de 
Deauville, Everard, and Miss Sherman. 

“You are not going yet? Why, we are only beginning,” 
Dadianin said. “I have arranged for a somehwat less formal 
party for the select few. We shall drive over to my 

- maisonette, where Doctor Pietro is to celebrate a Black 

Mass. Several charming women will be there. Unheard of 
_ fortune is assured to all who will participate, and we shall 
 richly qualify for the favors of his Satanic Majesty. You 
_ will come?” 

Julian had some recollection of Prince Dadianin’s select 

_ parties and of Princess Euganicheva’s and Stephanie Ner- 
. stersky’s informality. 
“Do you wish to g0°” he whispered aside to Zena. 

“Why not?” In brilliance of gaiety her eyes repeated the 
question. 

‘ Everard drew away with Miss Sherman. It was no en- 
tertainment fit for her to attend. 

While they were talking, some disturbance appeared to be 
taking place in the villa. The music had stopped; people 
were hastening from all parts of the garden towards the 
room where the dancing had been taking place. At the en- 
trance of the room, the majordomo was speaking with four 
men, obviously plainclothes men. Behind them were two others 
whom Julian seemed to have seen before. When Julian and 
Zena, with Prince Dadianin and the others, following the 
general movement, reached the door of the salon, the men 
-had entered it and had proceeded towards a corner of the 
room where M. Apostol stood with Grand Duke Boris and 
Prince Hruzof. The brief exchange of words which took 
place could not be distinguished at a distance, but Prince 
Hruzof, excited, could be heard saying: j 
- “I tell you that I hold myself responsible.” 
 Apostol looked nonchalant, but turned deathly pale. The 
chief detective spoke a few words, and two others, moving 
towards Apostol, quickly clapped handcuffs on his wrists. 
There was a brief, fierce struggle. Then Serge Apostol, sur- 
'rounded by the detectives, one of whom held his manacled 
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hands by a short chain, was led out through the hall and 
garden. Assuming a defiant smile, he bowed to Princess 
Euganicheva and to Zena as he passed. When they reached 
the portion of the garden which bordered on the sea, Apostol 
made another desperate struggle, attempting to throw him- 
self over the parapet into the sea. He was soon overpowered, 
and forcibly led to the closed car which was waiting at the 
ate. : 

e The two men who had accompanied the French detectives, 
and who were members of the Russian police, remained a 
while and spoke to Prince Hruzof. They informed him that 
he was required to return to Russia within four days if he 
did not wish to incur permanent exile. 

Prince Dadianin’s guests lingered on, discussing in small 
groups the event which had brought the party to an un- 
expected end. M. Zinovief volunteered information. "The 
Russian police, he told Julian, had for some time been en- 
deavoring to induce the French authorities to act in regard to 
Serge Apostol, who was wanted in Moscow on account of 
extensive insurance frauds perpetrated by him in collusion 
with a doctor. But the French police had been unable either 
to allow any grounds for extradition or to bring any definite 
charges against Apostol. He moreover enjoyed the support of 
high French authorities, and any investigation into his acts 
had been discouraged in official quarters. The capture of 
some of the leading members of the gang of professional 
burglars whose activities had of late been prominent on the 
Riviera had, however, rendered the arrest of Apostol in- 
evitable. One of the gang, an Italian known as Cecco Buco, 
had revealed in the confession he had made that Serge 
Apostol was the leader and organiser. “The police authorities 
here have made haste to have Apostol arrested before the 
Paris Prefecture de Police should have time to send instruc- 
tions, or to convey a friendly warning to- their protege,” 
said M. Zinovief. Prince Hruzof, who had been intimately 
associated with Apostol, was compromised in more than one 
dubious transaction. 

Julian and Zena drove back to Cannes. Nadia said that 
she would remain a while longer to help Prince Dadianin 
speed off the guests with as much grace as the unpleasant 
eircumstances permitted. The squalid affair cast back to a re- 
moter, more insignificant plane that unreal world from which 
Julian and Zena felt themselves segregated. 

“At last!” Julian said, as they drove off into the night, and 
he. drew into his arms the sweetness of her body, in its’ 
wrappings of soft luxury. Br 
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A distorted moon was rising, orange, over the sea, casting 
eerie lights on the purple sky, the rose-colored hills. After 
depositing them at the gate, the car drove off to the garage. 
Julian had left his car at the Elys&e-Palace. 

Zena opened the house door with a latch-key. For a mo- 
ment she stood, the light of her eyes upon him. 

“Do not wake the servants,” she said. 


They heard Nadia return some hours later, and for a time 
stir in her room. 

“Are you asleep, dushka?” she called out. 

“No,” Zena called back. 

Dawn broke silver-grey. 

“We shall go tomorrow to Reizenfels,” said Zena. 
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A; TIMES my feet seem to be scarcely trodding on solid 
earth,” Julian said. “Why should happiness have the 
strangeness of a dream?” In the black-and-gold Chinese 
room, panelled with painted silk, Zena had risen from the 
lacquered piano. The last movement of Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished Symphony” still floated on the tide of their emotions. 
High, small-paned French windows looked out upon the 
shelving perspective of the terraced garden, with its popula- 
tion of conventional statues, it cut hedges, and square ponds 
in which was reflected a rose-colored sky. Beyond, the un- 
dulating woodland lay outspread as far as eye could reach, 
the rounded tops of the lush hills and forest, the serrated lines 
of firs that stood with russet stems like soldiers on parade, 
green sloping meadows and mossy dales—a still, secluded 
paradise that existed only as a setting for their love. The 
yellow bulb of a distant steeple, the red ribbon of the road 
winding to the Wiedersee, were the only signs of the in- 
trusion of an outer world. 

It was six weeks since Julian had come to Reizenfels. - 
Zena had preceded him by a fortnight. From the moment 
when she had met him at the little wayside station—a station 
in a child’s toy railway, it seemed—and they had driven 
through the sweet-smelling woods, he had lived in a world 
that seemed removed in time and space from the soi-disant 
living world. 

The castle of Reizenfels, built as a pleasure house by 
Konrad XVI, Landgraf of Heuchelmund and 'Lauterwahn- 
sinn, Prince-Elector of Mühlbach and High Stavonia, looked, 
Zena remarked, like an illustration to one of Grimm’s fairy- 
tales. Every fancy of the romantic potentate had been real- 
ised, regardless of the cost borne by his loyal and loving 
subjects. 

., “Did you ever set eyes on more appalling atrocities of 
bad taste?” Zena asked, as she invited Julian to take pos- ° 
session of the Landgraf’s “study.” From the moulded ceil-- 
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ing, where obese Germanic cupids disported. themselves, 
dangled the crystal stalactites of six enormous chandeliers, 
above an impossible writing table of brassbound ivory and 
tortoise-shell, laden with monumental inutilities. A thick- 
ankled Flora proffered marble daisies from a plaster niche, 
flanked by composite columns which supported the billowing 
hangings of blue and gold brocaded velvet. A contorted vege- 
tation of gilt copper twisted round the bellying curves of the 
crowded furnishings, leaving no inch of unornamented space. 
By the meeting of extremes, the excess of hideousness lent 
a charm to the old-world baroque splendor, which laid 
bare with touching naivet@ the mental penury of the 
pleasure-loving Kurfürst. 

Julian and Zena derived inexhaustible amusement from 
the survey of the opulent horrors. Enfilades of apartments 
‚stretched out on every side their luxurious discomfort. Gilt 
frames protruded their writhing tentacles like epileptic octo- 
puses round enormous sectional mirrors; life-size family- 
groups testified to the prolific fertility of the princesses of the 
House of Heuchelmund: hunting scenes exhibited velvet-clad 
Nimrods on dappled horses gambolling on their hind legs. 
Marble-topped consoles bore out-of-order astronomical clocks, 
groups of Dresden china shepherdesses, silver-mounted drink- 
ing horns, and colossal beer-mugs of chiselled metal. Bro- 
caded and tapestried gilt chairs and settees bulged with 
horse-hair, antagonising every natural curve of the human 
form. Monumental faience stoves rose in manifold tiers, like 
mausoleums, in the spacious rooms. 

Zena had, with ruthless disregard of stylistic discords, 
tempered the opulence of the place with some comforts. 
Modern plumbing had been introduced into the single luxuri- 
ous bathroom, with its dome of pearl shells and pudibond 
statues of nymphs. Armchairs had been procured from 
Messrs. Waring and Gillow’s, in which it was possible to 
sit with pleasure; civilised bedding replaced the inadequate 
quilted coverlets and mountainous layers of feather balloons 
which had originally ministered to the electoral slumbers. 

The megalomaniac magnificence of Reizenfels culminated 
in the monumental bed which rose in the vast sleeping 
apartment tapestried with pale damask couleur amour 
hesitant. The structure, proportioned like the baldaquin over 
the high altar of Saint Peter’s, was surmounted by an al- 
‚most life-size gilt group representing Venus and Mars. On 
the footboard, which curved out like the prow of a stage 
boat in a Wagnerian opera, Leda and the swan stood in high 
relief, flanked by nymphs and doves, on a ground of 
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mother-of-pearl. The edifice figured. conspicuously in the 
chronique scandaleuse of the Principality of Heuchelmund- 
Lauterwahnsinn. The beautiful Countess Clementina von 
Dickenbein, Baroness Leontina von Kitzelzierern and her 
young sister Carolina, as well as numerous other beauties 
whose portraits adorned the Schönheitsgalerie of Reizenfels, 
had suffered the sacrifice of their virtue on the sumptuous | 
altar. The voluptuous associations haunted the scene of Jul- - 
ian’s happiness. 

Zena exulted in the prodigal gift of her beauty. Eager to 
leave no drop of ecstasy untasted, she reached, with un- 
tutored ingenuity, towards ever new extravagänces, finding 
her own gratification in that of her lover, drawing him to 
every height of intoxication. She was jealous, she herself 
would say, lest any form of delight existed which he had not 
tasted with her. She sought to extend the possibilities, to out- 
strip the wildest flights of desire. 

“Do you mean to say that there are women who are such 
fools as to leave any desire of their lovers to be gratified 
by other women, or by memory, or by imagination?” she ex- 
claimed. “Surely they have but themselves to blame if ‘miser- 
ies and tragedies follow such madness.” j 

No echo of the outer world penetrated to their segregated _ 
solitude. Elaborate precautions were taken to preserve its 
sanctity inviolate. Herr Hammelkot, the Haushofmeister, was 
instructed to permit no intrusion. They were even protected, 
as far as possible, from the sight of servants, of gardeners, 
and foresters. No murmur of counterfeit judgment cast its _ 
shadow upon the unchecked freedom of their concordant 
caprice. The poison of conventional values exists only when 
there are hypocrites to secrete it. Only from a world that 
lies outside them and envies them are Armida’s gardens, _ 
Circe’s palace, and the Venusberg soiled with depreciatory 
connotations. ö 

“Complete egoism,” Julian remarked, “is not possible in 
a social world. It is equally impossible in absolute solitude, j 
which is intolerable. It is realisable only in egoisme & deux. 
Perhaps that is the whole philosophy of love.” . 

“I think I am beginning to understand philosophy,” Zena 
laughed. 

“You have taught me the most substantial of philoso- 
phies, Zena. Men who imagine themselves wise break their . 
heads in attempts to amend an incurable world, as philoso- 
phers have broken their heads in endeavoring to answer 
"meaningless questions. All are forced to admit that the ulti-- 
mate reason of all attempts and endeavors is happiness. And 
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they stifle happiness while they fret over the means to attain 
it. What does an incorrigible world matter to us? Why should 
I desire company? Is there any company in the world that 
is preferable to yours? The library of the worthy Landgraf, 
which contains the Grande Encyclopedie, the complete works 
of Voltaire and Rousseau, and the History of Upper Sta- 
vonia in fifty-seven volumes, will henceforth suffice for my 
intellectual and spiritual needs. How delightful not to see 
newspapers and calendars! What is the date? I have no no- 
_ tion. The trees, and meadows, and birds seem to say that 
it is spring. They say nothing about its being the year of 
grace 1914. To think that there are people who are at this 
moment bothering their heads as to what may be happen- 
ing in the Balkans! As if the savage Balkans could matter 
one jot to us!” 

Such insignificant arrangements as, it was understood be- 
. tween them, would some day be attended to, such as Zena’s 
obtaining a divorce and their getting married, were of little 
importance. At Reizenfels they would spend their days. An 
occasional journey into the outer world might serve to whet 
the edge of their pleasure at returning to their segregated 
refuge. Could any more complete solution of life be offered? 

The wide-reaching woodland of the Franconian forest, the 
odorous paths of Kauzchenberg, the still waters of the 
Wiedersee, were their playgrounds. 

Often they would ride out into the sparkling morning air. 
AI the life and sap and gladness of the world seemed to 
rise like an intoxication in their veins. Giving free rein to 
their horses, excited by the smell of the pines, they would 
career along the moss-covered paths of the lower woodland. 
In her white riding breeches, patent leather boots, mannish 
hat and coat, and white stock, Zena looked like some beau- 
tiful page. She would challenge Julian to a race to the 
shooting-box which from the stillness of the oak woods over- 
looked the lake. Holding back his horse, he would time him- 
self to catch up to her as she neared the goal, lift her, 
flushed and laughing, from the saddle, and carry her into 
the cabin. Hampers had been sent ahead for their use. In 
the delightful solitude, they would pass the uncounted hours. 
And each day held some new delight, and left behind it 
‚some unforgettable memory. 

_ The domain of Reizenfels stretched over hill and dale to 
vaguely defined boundaries which Zena did not exactly know. 
In the still woodland, the unhunted deer scarcely stirred as 
she and Julian rode or walked by. Away in the lowland 
beyond the lower spurs of the southern hills, sloping down to 
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the lake, there were farms, and pastures, and fields, where 
the. sound of cowbells was heard, and peasant women 
worked, talking and singing. Northward of the Kauzchen- 
berg, the forest land stretched out unending. 

Sometimes Zena and Julian would set off in a little two- 
seater on a voyage of exploration, taking turns at the wheel, 
driving as they listed, without a map. Once, in a wild wood- 


land country, they were overtaken by a sudden downpour of 


rain as darkness fell. No habitation was in sight till they at 
last chanced upon a woodcutter’s cottage. On enquiry, they 
found that they were four hours’ drive from the nearest 


inn. Petrol was low in the tank. The woodcutter had a - 


spare room and offered to put up the Herrschaften. The 
woodcutter’s wife, who had six children, supplied Zena with 
a chemise, a skirt and woollen stockings while her wet clothes 
dried over the stove. A steaming “Gemüseuppe” with 


“klops” and black bread smeared with dripping furnished . 


the supper served on the weathered pine table. The low, 
raftered bedroom was entirely filled by the wooden bed, that 
had coarse, unbleached, but spotlessiy clean sheets, and an 
enormous eiderdown. Julian and Zena laughed over the ad- 
venture. It was one of their most voluptuous nights. 

They avoided in general stopping at the neighboring vil- 
lages. If once the smallest chink were left open to the world’s 
intrusion, one ran the risk of finding oneself flooded. Once, 
however, after a long ride, they stopped to lunch under the 
trellis of a little village inn, that had its garland of oak 


leaves hung under the sign of the “Wild Man.” Their sharp- 
ened appetites made the rough fare of Kalbsbraten and the 


new wine drawn from the wood seem delicious. The peasants 


took off their caps as they passed, ‘driving their oxcarts 

through the village street, and the women in heavy boots, com- 
ing from the fields with dorsels of potatoes on their backs, 
called out a “Guten Tag.” The fat Wirth, in his red waist- 


coat with white metal buttons, and striped cotton cap, was 
eager to entertain the Hochgeborene with small talk. 
Two gentlemen, who drove up in a car, happened to seek 


the hospitality of the “Wilder Mann.” They saluted Zena and i 


7 


Julian ceremoniously as they passed them on their waytoa 


further table. The elder man, in a tight frock-coat, had an . 
elaborately polished bearing and a carefully trained grey 


moustache. The tall blond young man who was with him ap- 
peared from his manner and the cut of his clothes to be an 
‚officer. He glanced round frequently, from the further end of 
the trellissed court where they were seated, at Zena. Mine 


host who, after chatting with the visitors and taking their or 
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der, came round, and leaning forward with his two fists on 
the table, talked confidentially to Zena and Julian, in- 

formed them that the older gentleman was His Excellency 
Gesheimrath Baron von Trepitsch, Grand Marshal of the 
Court of His Royal Highness the Prince of Heuchelmund- 
Lauterwahnsinn. The young man was no other than His High- 
ness, Prince Egon Konrad, the heir presumptive. The Herr 
Wirth added that His Highness had enquired as to the identity 
of the hochwohlgeborene Herrschaften, and that he, the 
Wirth, had regretted that he had been unable to supply Ihro 
Durchlaucht with the desired information, more than hinting 
that the deficiency in his documentation should be remedied. 
Zena, who, to the host’s disappointment, seemed insufficiently 
impressed with the august character of the visitors, ignored 
his hints, and he had to retire baffled to the kitchen. When 
Zena and Julian left, and prepared to mount their horses, 
which the stableboy had brought out for them, Prince Egon 
and Baron von Trepitsch rose and bowed with ceremonious 
courtesy. As the Wirth, who had meanwhile had a consider- 
able amount of conversation with visitors to the kitchen and 
_ the Weinstube, held Zena’s stirrup, he said that he hoped 

that the hochwohlgeborene Herrschaften would have a pleas- 
ant ride back to Reizenfels, that being, he presumed with a 
smile, the direction of their return home. 

A few days later a car bearing the princely arms drove up 
to the castle, and the Haushofmeister brought Zena a card 
bearing the enumeration of the multitudinous titles and offices 
of Baron von Trepitsch. It was difficult to refuse him admit- 
tance. The baron, ushered in by Herr Hammelkot in his most 
majestic manner, had the honor, he explained after an 
- elaborate evolution of bows and handkissing, of delivering a 
- written invitation from His Royal Highness the Prince Reg- 
nant of Heuchelmund and Lauterwahnsinn to Erlaucht, the 
Countess of Reizenfels and Mr. Bern, to a musical afternoon 
at the Hofburg. 

-  Zena excused herself to the baron for her remissness in not 
having previously paid her respects to His Royal Highness. 

«This is the first time,” she said, “that I have taken up my 
residence at Reizenfels, and I have remained strictly incognito. 
- The property was but recently made over to me by my moth- 
er, the Duchess of Friedland, who has never resided here. 
‚She received it, as you are doubtless aware, from Prince 
Wolfgang-Günther-Konrad, who in turn held it from his 
mother.” 

#The Countess Mathilda-Leopoldina,” confirmed the baron. 
. “Prince Konrad XVIII’s morganatic wife, I believe,” said 
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Zena. “So that I have the honor to be in a manner related— 
on the left side—to His Royal Highness.” 

“The distaff side is, with us, as highly honored as the sword 
side, Erlaucht,” the baron said. “The lex salica has never 
held with the Stavian Franks, although the line of Heuchel- 
mund is directly connected with the Salic line through the 
marriage of Konrad of Gudensberg with Hermingarda, the 
daughter of Ludwig the Magnanimous, the last Count of 
the younger Salic branch. According to the old Stavic law, 
which has never been repealed since the time of Chilperic 
the Simple, Margrave of Haspinau, the title, moreover, invari- 
ably follows the land, whether in the male or in the female 
line.” 

“If one pursues the study of genealogy with sufficient dili- 
gence, one discovers that everybody is related to everybody 
else. I had no idea I was in any way connected with Ludwig 
the Magnanimous,” Zena laughed. 

“Your Excellency has also cousins in England?” the baron 
asked, glancing at Julian. 

“No, Mr. Bern is not my cousin. He is my Schatz,” Zena 
answered with smiling simplicity. 

The baron rose, clicking his heels and bowing low to Jul- 
ian, with just enough suggestion of a twinkle in his eye to 
express a tolerance consistent with perfect tact. 

“IT hope, Mr. Bern,” he said, “that you have pleasant im- 
pressions of our beloved German country. His Royal Highnes 
has a deep love and admiration. for England. He has been 
profoundly-grieved that the traditional cordiality of the rela- 
tions between the Britannic Empire and the Kingdom of 
Prussia should of late have appeared at times to be questioned 
in irresponsible quarters. The British Crown has always been 
bound by ties of deep friendship to the House of Heuchel- 
mund.” 

After having received Zena’s and Julian’s assurances that 
they would feel the greatest pleasure in availing themselves 
of the Prince’s gracious invitation, Baron von Trepitsch took - 
his leave. 

The little capital of the principality was a village with 
quaintiy gabled houses and sleepy cobbled streets, which 
clustered round the Hofburg and its dependencies. These in- \ 
cluded the Kurfürstlicher Park, and the Kurfürstliche Tier- 
garten. In the former stood the Kurfürstliches Opernhaus, the 
Burgtheatre, and the Academy (Academia Artium et Scien- 
tiarum Fictororensis). The open space in front of the Hofburg, 
a miniature copy of Versailles, was adorned with an eques- 
trian statue of the Prince-Elector Konrad XIV in Roman i 
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costume. On the pedestal, flanked by statues of the Cardinal 
Virtues, the monarch was described as “Populorum parens, 
Justitiae presidium, Religionis defensor, Pacis et artium cul- 
tor.” 

The Grand-Chamberlain, wearing the costume and insignia 
of his office, received Zena and Julian with much ceremony, 
and introduced them into the presence. Prince Konrad XXI 
was a tall and affable gentleman with reddish side-whiskers 
and porcelain blue eyes, which adorned a countenance whose 
complete absence of expression lent perfect dignity to his 
erect figure. His consort, the Princess Amelia, a stout, red- 
faced little lady, was gushingly and nervously hospitable, 
and the two young princesses, Princess Leopoldina and Prin- 
cess Charlotta, blushing, shy, and excited, evinced from the 
first moment their adoring admiration for Zena. The like 
sentiments were manifested, with somewhat greater restraint, 
by Prince Egon Konrad, the young man whom Zena and 
Julian had seen at the Wilder Mann, and by his younger 
brother, Prince Christian Nepomucene. 

A small company, which included Baron von Trepitsch, the 
musical director of the Opera House, Herr Tontaub, the post- 
master, and their ladies, and a General von Dornheim who 
was on a visit from Berlin, gathered to enjoy the musical 
audition with which the Prince’s Kapelle, assisted by one 
or two visiting artists,-was presently to entertain them. Be- 
fore passing into the concert room the guests were offered 
light refreshments, liver sausages, Knackwürste, Schinkenbrot, 
roll-mops, pickled gherkins, and other delicacies, and home- 
made raspberry wine. The Prince, who had a great reputation 
as a conversationalist, asked Julian how he liked Germany. 

“The Germans,” he remarked, “have a disposition toward 
the abstract, which renders them peculiarly fitted to appreciate 
philosophy and music, while the English are by nature drawn 
to the practical arts.” 

“How true!” Princess Amelia observed to Zena. “The Prince 
is a great student of national character.” 

After the company had, amid pleasant conversation, copi- 
ously partaken of the refreshments provided, they passed into 
the Belvedere, a circular apartment overlooking the Pheasant 
Garden, where the musicians were gathered. The perform- 
ance of Brahms’s Concerto and of Mozart’s Symphony in G 
flat were attentively listened to, and were only marred by the 
explosion of a sonorous snore from the Frau Postdirektor, 
who had been overcome by the effects of the viands of which 


she had too freely partaken. 
The next item was provided by a Polish violinist who hap- 
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pened to be visiting the Hofstadt. Before beginning, he spent 
a considerable time in getting the platform arranged to his 
satisfaction, shifting music stands out of his way, requesting 
that the silk blind of a window, the light from which in- 
commoded him, should be drawn down, and getting the note 
from his accompanist. He did not glance at the audience, 
and the expression of his countenance suggested that he had 
just been subjected to some intolerable affront. Shaking the 
wild mane which waved above his tense features, and adjust- 
ing his instrument over the black silk tucked into his collar, 
he began to play in staccato tones, subdued like the distant 
purling of a stream, a minuet whose bizarre motif evoked 
faded figures in Dresden-china costumes, which fitted perfect- 
ly with the baroque surroundings. The old-world cadence, 
sinking to faint monotony, then began to be interspersed 
with wild cries which broke through the conventional motif, 
and gradually rose to a fury of orgiastic delirium, in which the 
theme of the minuet, transfigured and swollen to a tempest 
of sound, rent by anguish indistinguishable from triumphant 
joy, broke at last, dashed to insubstantial molecules. The ar- 
tist’s excited nerves seemed to be continuous with the catgut, 
which quivered under his trembling, but sure, fingertips. 

The piece was by a Hungarian composer. The Prince com- 
plimented the musician in suitable terms, but remarked 


that modern music had a tendency to be disorderly and 


neglectful of established rules. 

“Music,” said the Prince, “should charm the feelings with- 
out exciting the passions.” 

The orchestra played the first three movements of. Beetho- 
ven’s ninth symphony and the overture of the “Idomeneo.” 
Pravduski, the violinist, then gave another solo, a dreamy 
piece by Andrei Kostuchin, that seemed to be as the sleepy 
rocking of a boat in the sunlight of a tropical sea, and the 
blurred cry of gulls at play. The concert concluded with an 
arrangement of variations on Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, 
specially composed by the Kapellmeister. 

Having offered his personal congratulations to the Kapell- 
meister and the performers, the Prince concluded with a few 
appropriate remarks. 

“Good music,” he pointed out, “has always an agreeable 
effect upon the mind. As one of your poets has justly re- 
en Mr. Bern, music hath charms to soothe the savage 

reast.” 

“The Prince is wonderfully widely read in all the litera- 
tures,” Princess Amelia confided to Zena. 

“Do you play?” asked Princess Leopoldina of Zena. 
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di ss Seren only,” Zena said. 
“Oh, do play something. I am sure you pla i au 
said Princess Charlotta. ; ne ge 

The young princes joined their requests to the insistence 
of their sisters, and Prince Konrad, with a pleasant smile, 
graciously indicated his approval of the suggestion. 

Zena, placed in the embarrassing position of being pressed 
to perform, chose the lesser evil of consenting without pro- 
longing protestations that could not but appear affected. She 
apologized to the Kapellmeister and, taking her place at the 

piano, played Tchaikowski’s “Sonata romanesque in C-major.” 
Her amused excitement imparted an added brilliancy to her 
_ performance. Julian had never heard her play with such brav- 
ura and expert virtuosity. The firmness of her touch gave a 
silvery richness to the more complicated passages of the brio 
movements. 

She was greeted, when she had finished, with a chorus of 
compliments, and the old Kapellmeister expressed to her his 
appreciation in accents of sincerity. 

“You possess a gift of, technical expression,” remarked the 
Prince. i 

“The Prince is a musical connoisseur,” Princess Amelia 
told Zena. “He himself is no mean performer on the flute.” 

The guests retired, after the concert, to another apartment, 
and were once more refreshed from the strain to which 
their emotions had been subjected, by replenished trays of 
liver sausage and hard-boiled eggs. Tea, with lemon and rum, 
was passed round. 

“You are fond of music, Mr. Bern?” asked Princess Amelia. 

Julian said that he intensely enjoyed Wagner. 

“Yes?” said the Princess in a doubtful tone. “But Wagner 
is not exactly music, is it?” 

While the young princesses and their brothers formed an 
admiring circle round Zena, General von Dornheim engaged 
Julian in conversation on English opinion concerning Ger- 


«7 fear that we have been much misunderstood by some of 
your countrymen,” he said. “The German Empire desires noth- 
ing but peaceful development and expansion, and looks at 
most to disseminating the benefits of German culture through- 
out the world.” 

Julian said that he had paid but little attention to politics 
of late, having been engaged in scientific work. On hearing 
that he had collaborated in a work on biology which was 
about to be published, Doctor Wanzchen, a eminent member 
of the Heuchelmundian academy, told Julian that he should 
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not fail to inspect the famous collection of orthoptera in the 
Society’s museum. The doctor spoke encouragingly. He hoped 
that Julian would continue to pursue the study of science, 
and earn as world-wide a reputation in the biological world as 
he himself could claim to enjoy. The doctor had discovered 
no less than eleven new species of wood-lice in the Wieder- 
wald, and he was anxious to show Julian a hitherto unde- 
scribed variety of cockroach on which he was engaged in 
writing a monograph. 

Zena, preparatory to taking leave, had risen to examine 
more closely a picture which had been pointed out to her as 
the portrait of the late Countess von Reizenfels. As she stood 
before the painting, the Polish violinist, who, with the Kapell- 
meister, had been invited to join the princely party, went up 
to her. 

“You are a player of the violin?” he asked her. 

“] play a little. How do you know?” she said. 

“] could tell from your fingering of the keys. You have 
the touch of a violinist,” said the Pole. “With a little more 
instruction, you could be an artist. The piano, on which 
gradation of tone is not possible, is a crude instrument. I 
could teach you.” j 

Prince Egon, who thought the behavior of the violinist 
insolent, and resented the manner in which, after taking no 
part in the conversation, he had presumed to approach Zena, 
advanced toward her and casting a frowning glance at the 
musician, addressed her, turning his back on Pravduski. 

“Countess Mathilda-Leopoldina was thought a great 
beauty,” he said, “but her contemporaries would scarcely 
have entertained the opinion could they have beheld her 
successor.” 

“At any rate, Heuchelmund has maintained its reputation 
for gallantry,” said Zena, smiling. . 

‚ Alas, you will find it, I fear, a rather dull place. Father 
is a little old-fashioned. He attaches great importance to what 
is called ‘the old German life.” Prince Egon was spending a 
short leave, which was drawing to a close, among his people. 
He would have to depart in a week or two for the ma- 
nauvres, which were to be on a particularly extensive scale, 
He was in the Crown Prince’s regiment of the Foot Guards. 

After the first visit to the Hauptstadt, the idyllic segrega- 
tion of Reizenfels became varied by calls from the Hofburg. 
Prince Egon took during the following days several occasions 
to pay his respects, either riding over alone, or bringing witt 
him his younger brother or Baron Trepitsch. Prince ze 
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tian was a studious and romantic young man, and wore 
spectacles. He was enthusiastically interested in Roman and 
Greek antiquities, and took pleasure in conversing with Jul- 
ian on the subject. But his notions of the antique were almost 
entirely derived from Winckelmann, Lessing, and Goethe, 
He envied Julian having seen the Apollo Belvedere and the 
Laocoon, and was looking forward, he said, to making shortly 
a tour in Italy, as to the fulfilment of a long cherished 
dream. Prince Egon rather looked down upon his brother 
‚Christian as lacking in manliness. Christian had little inch- 
‚nation for the army, and would never make a good soldier. 

Prince Egon spoke of what he would like to see done to 
bring the old Principality up to date. 

“It is becoming a little prehistoric—bei uns herrschen ja 
noch vorsintflutliche Zustände,” he said. “The old German 
life is all very well, but we are, after all, living in the 
twentieth century.” There were, he said, quite rich deposits 
of magnesium in the Wiederwald. He had studied some 
mineralogy at Bonn. It would be an ideal place to establish 
steel furnaces. There was plenty of water-power, too. Elec- 
tric generating stations could be installed at a very small 
cost, utilising the Minnesprung and some of the numerous 
other waterfalls in the district, which would supply cheap 
power for factories that would afford employment to the 
population. He had worked out the figures. The Principality 
could be developed very easily, and would offer an attractive 
opportunity for the investment of capital. Some day it would 
be one of the richest districts in Germany. 

“But the people seem extremely happy as they are,” Zena 
objected. “You are not in need of money. You men are 
like mischievous boys who enjoy destroying things. You had, 
no doubt, to be prevented from smashing the furniture when 
ou were at school. And now you want to devastate your 
eautiful countryside with furnaces and factory chimneys, to 
estroy with electric stations my lovely Minnesprung.” 

Zena colored as her eye met Julian’s. The day could not 
ut be recalled when, clad in rough tweeds, they had climbed 

ough the silence of the woods, and stopped by the lime- 
tone ledge where the long silver ribbon of water, dropping 
from an unseen height, filled with its overflow an emerald 
ool, before leaping again into space. The place was em- 
jowered in dense verdure, which sieved the light to a green 
himmer. A kingfisher stood guard on the sedges, darting at 
ntervals, a glittering jewel, over the water. Zena had ‚wanted 
o dip her feet in the gem-like mirror. Afterwards Julian had 
ried her legs and helped her on with her woollen tartan 
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stockings. In the still solitude, as she had stopped among the 
bracken to pick wild violets, desire had seized them. His eye 
fired at the recollection. 

“There is no reason why our people should remain as they 
are,” said Prince Egon. “They are like cattle. Their minds 
are not to be distinguished from those of the oxen and pigs 
they tend. The prestige and power of our country depend 
upon the industrial development of the land. It is thanks 
to that power that Germany is enabled to preserve the 
peace and to spread the benefits of her culture.” i 

“Preserve peace! That means getting your way by bully- 
ing,” said Zena. “When you are not able to get your way by 
bullying, you will plunge the world into war.” 

The Prince smiled tolerantly. Women were incapable of 
appreciating the high tasks of national policy. “War is not 
always an unmixed evil,” he said. 

“Neither is the plague, neither is hell-fire.” Julian could 
not refrain from putting in. “There is something to be said 
for the worst evils, because none is unmixed.” 

Prince Egon did not think it worth while to refute the 
frivolous remark. “If we were to rest content with the slum- 
bers of Heuchelmund, you would be the first to complain of. 
our dullness, Erlaucht. Confess that you would miss the luxur- 
ies and the pleasures of Berlin. That is what you call our 
boyish restlessness.” 

“I do not know Berlin,” said Zena. “I have only passed 
through once or twice without stopping very long.” j 

Prince Egon exclaimed, amazed that anyone could forego 
the pleasure of admiring the magnificence of Berlin, which 
he regarded as the centre of modern brilliancy and civilisa- 
tion. 

Baron von Trepitsch supported Zena in her argument 
with the young prince. He disliked Prussian dominance, and 
was ever ready to plead for the old German way. Modern 
enterprises merely gave rise to disturbance in the people’s 
minds. The restlessness in the industrial districts had reached 
such a pitch that social-democracy was becoming a real, 
menance to German culture. ' 

“You have seen the results of industrialism in your own 
country, Erlaucht,” he said.to Zena. “As soon as the people 
come together in factories, instead of remaining scattered in 
the fields, they begin to talk and to read, which makes them 
discontented. Today there are 110 socialist deputies in the 
‚ Reichstag, representing almost a third of the German people. 
Ten years ago there were only two. If things go on at that 
rate, I don’t know what will become of German culture.” i 
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One afternoon that Julian had gone over to inspect Doc- 
tor Wanzchen’s collections, Princess Amelia and the young 
princesses had called at Riezenfels. On his return, Julian 
found Zena much amused. 
“It is too good to be true,” she said. “Imagine, they actual- 
Iy drove up in the Prunkwagen, with coachman and lackeys 
in gr breeches and cocked hats. Just like Cinderella’s 
coach.” 
“With the two ugly sisters?” said Julian. 
“Oh, the poor creatures. They are pathetically sweet. Just 
| fawned on me, dumb with wonder. I imagine they have 

never seen a real grown modern woman. They wanted to 
see everything, my wardrobe, my dressing table, and they 
were amazed at my underclothes. You should see the things 
they wear. And they had never seen a modern bathroom. 
We have arranged a ‘Landpartie on the Wiedersee. They 
were transported with joy and excitement.” 

Zena took evident pleasure in even such social distrac- 
tions as the sleepy Hofburg was able to afford. Musical parties 
were multiplied. Prince Konrad, having discovered Zena’s tal- 
ent, frequently invited her to take part in the little musical 
family gatherings in which he liked to join with the flute. 
They performed chamber music, mostly from Mendelssohn 
and Mozart. Prince Christian very shyly communicated to 
Zena some of_his poetry. To his great delight she put one 
of his lyrics to music. 

Pravduski came several times to Reinzenfels. Zena availed 
herself eagerly of his instruction, and was fascinated by the 
masterly technical power and musical passion of the violinist. 
The Chinese room would resound for hours with the musical 
orgies which stirred her to intoxicating emotion. 

When Prince Egon came, late one evening, to take leave— 
he was to join his regiment early the next morning—Prav- 
duski was playing a new concert piece by Nikisch, which 
Zena was accompanying on the piano. Prince Egon, after 
being shown in by Hammelkot, had to wait until the per- 
formance had been concluded. He did not disguise his an- 
noyance, and treated the Pole with marked disdain. The 
violinist, on his part, ignored the prince and behaved with 
great rudeness. When, a little after twelve o’clock, Prince 
Egon took his departure, he ignored Zena’s hint that he should 
offer the violinist a seat in his car, and Zena had to order 
her own car to take Pravduski back to the Hofstadt. 
While Julian was accompanying Prince Egon, the latter 
said to him: 

“That fiddler is, like the majority of his countrymen, an 
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insolent and conceited rascal, entirely destitute of any ele- 
ment of manners. If I were you, Bern, I should be on my 
guard against allowing the scoundrel to presume too much. 
Women, you know, have a way of fawning upon those 
damned fiddlers. But perhaps I myself am being presump- 
tuous in speaking thus.” 

Julian assured Prince Egon with a smile that he quite 
shared his dislike of the uncouth and impertinent Pole, but 
that he knew Zena too well to allow his irritation to be 
more than superficial. 

He nevertheless sometimes regretted the absolute seclusion 
of the first months at Reizenfels, and he was not sorry when 
Zena expressed a wish that they should go to Bayreuth for 
the Wagner season. 

They motored over, stopping at Rothenburg and Nüren- 
berg on the way. In the clear, early summer weather the 
drive through the Franconian forests and the quaint medi- 
val towns was a delight. 

At the Mecca of the Wagnerian cult, the crowd of faithful 
was gathered from all parts of the world, and the. little 
baroque town, normally as somnolent as the Hauptstadt of 
Heuchelmund, had assumed a cosmopolitan appearance. 
English and its American variety were heard at every turn. 

Julian and Zena kept to themselves. They accepted only 
the advances of a young German woman whom they met 
at their hotel, a Fräulein Sophia von Kosel, lured by the offer 
she made of taking them to Wahnfried. Fräulein von Kosel 
knew one of Cosima Wagner’s sons-in-law, an Englishman, 
a Mr. Houston Stewart Chamberlain, who wrote books de- 
voted to the glorification of the German race, reviving the 
fantastic racial theories of Count Gobineau. He had mar- 
ried Wagner’s daughters, Eva. The short visit to the holy of 
holies of the Wagnerian cult proved disappointing. It was 
disillusioning to meet a stout, bullet-headed Herr Siegfried, 
looking like the manager of an industrial factory, and to be 
compelled to associate ever after with the commonplace figure 
the emotional apotheoses of the “Ring” and the exquisiteness 
of the “Idylle” A bony, hard-faced old woman in a lace 
cap appeared for a few moments. It was Cosima Wagner. 

Julian’s general impression was, on the whole, disillusioning. 
The transfiguring tumult, the flaming shock, of the first experi- 
ence, in musical as in erotic emotion, could not, however 
much it might be replaced by other qualities of sensation, be 
exactly reproduced and recaptured. Repetition of a trans- 
cendent peak of feeling is an: incongruity. Julian had not 
again heard the “Ring” since he had, many years before, 
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gone with Eleanor Astley to Covent Garden. It was with 
an almost eerie shock that, as he and Zena, with Fräulein von 
Kosel, who was with them, were leaving the Festspielhaus 
for the long interval, he caught sight of Eleanor. 

She saw him at almost the same moment, and in the hall 
she came up, and he introduced her. Eleanor Astley was with 
a German gentleman, a Herr Berlmuth, and his wife. All 
went together, for dinner, to the Bürgerreuth. 

Berlmuth, a big, middle-aged man with a pink, boyish 

face and a shock of untidy hair, was a social-democratic 
 deputy to the Reichstag, and edited a radical paper. His wife, 
a little, frumpily-dressed woman, snuggled in smiling silence 
in the shadow of her spouse. The flow of talk purled lightly 
round the white cloth and the green hock glasses. The place 
' was pleasant. From the glassed-in terrace the view extended 
over the hills on which the changing light cast varied com- 
"binations of colors. 

Fräulein von Kosel was interested to hear that Miss Astley 
was living in Berlin. She herself had her home in Berlin. 

“Ach! Berlin, Berlin! So eine wunderschöne, prachtvolle 
Stadt! Wie gefällt nun dem Fräulein das Berliner Nachtleben?” 

Eleanor, very quiet, said she had not seen very much of 
the night life of Berlin, except in the very unfashionable 
Moabit quarter, where she lived. 

Herr Berlmuth remarked, laughing, to Julian that all na- 
"tions, the French, Russians, Germans, and even the English, 
boasted nowadays of their dissipation. “As though the ‘gaiety’ 
of their night life, the amount of money and champagne flow- 
ing in their cabarets and restaurants, were the exact measure 
of the wealth, prosperity, and greatness of their countries. 
I have even heard Berliners maintain with patriotic pride that 
the number of prostitutes in Berlin is larger than in Paris.” 

“Ach! I forgot, you are, of course, a social-democrat, 
Herr Berlmuth,” Fräulein von Kosel said. “Oh, I quite agree 

"with you. In fact, I don’t mind telling you,” she added, drop- 
"ping her voice and glancing round lest she should be over- 
heard, “that I am a socialist myself, although I would not let 
it be known among most of my friends, who are very con- 
servative. Yes, I am extremely radical. But I think you 
'social-democrats are too ferocious and revolutionary. I be- 
lieve in uplifting the lower classes, not in dragging everybody 
' down to their level. I would let them have plenty of music, 
and dancing, and good cheap theatres, and nice books to 
read, and all that. Of course, it is not possible to do away 
with natural inequality. I am more intelligent than my 
" washerwoman; I can’t help that, can I? One cannot change 
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natural inequality. But what we need to do is to give the 
people culture. They are so ignorant. If they were given 
culture, they would be content, and would not be always talk- 


ing about dreadful strikes, and revolutions, and all those, 


awful things.” 

“Have we any culture to give them which is, or any part 
of it, sound?” Eleanor asked quietly, looking up. She had kept 
her eyes lowered patiently while the Fräulein spoke. “Is our 
philosophy sound, is our history, is our moral and religious 
literature? Is our art, even? All our artists, and poets, and 
musicians are striving distractedly to find new paths because 


they find the old trends intolerable. Is our science sound? Do 


you find, Julian, that our biology is sound?” 

“Heavens, no!” said Julian. 

“The end-product of our culture is the night life of Berlin, 
with its hundred thousand prostitutes,” said Herr Berl- 
muth, with a smile to Julian. 

“Ach, you men! You are always running down things in- 
stead of building up. We women would do things differently. 
I often think I would like to found a society of all the wom- 
en in the world to uplift the lower classes, educate: them, 
teach them to read Goethe and love Wagner, and how to 


decorate their homes with pretty chintzes, which can be got 


so very cheaply nowadays. It makes such a lot of difference, 
one’s surroundings. I think that only women understand the 
importance of Geisteserziehung. Things are not so satisfactory 
as they might be because they are mismanaged by men, who 
have not the fine sensibilities, the intuitions which we women 
have. What do you think, liebste Gräfin?” 


:Zena had been listening with an amused smile, a row of ; 
shining pearls matching the sparkle of her eyes. “I have 


heard that the world is round,” she said. “I know that it 
is mad, and I have heard that it has always been mad. So 
why worry that the world is not flat?” She raised to her lips 
the glass of amber-colored wine, with a little shrug. 

“Ah, the Russian fatalism!” Herr Berlmuth exclaimed. “It 
will always paralyse Russia. But we Germans are laying the 


foundation of a new order. Soon German social-democracy 


will be the supreme power in the Reichstag.” 


“And then?” asked Zena. “Will the Essen magnates, and 
the war lords, and the Frankfurt bankers, and the All High- 
est, meekly surrender to a vote of the Reichstag? I have 
been told that your Chancellor, Herr Bethmann-Hollweg, 


hangs the resolutions of the Reichstag on a nail in his 


$ 


“ cabinet de toilette. They will mobilise the army, they will 


mobilise the madness, they will fight, hang, behead, before 
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they will yield. They will burn your Reichstag. And the 
world from being mad will become a little more mad. I hear 
the fanfare.” y 

Three times from the platform of the Festspielhaus pealed 
the Walhalla motif. A gold and scarlet company of clouds 
Pe gathered, in the sunset conflagration, over the Fichtelge- 

irge. 

ve entry of the gods into Walhalla,” exclaimed Herr Berl- 
muth. 

“The twilight of the gods, the Götterdämmerung,” Julian 
retorted. 

Zena walked ahead with Sophia von Kosel down the path. 
Julian followed with Eleanor and the Berlmuths. Eleanor told 
Julian that she had finally wearied of the Webbs and the 
Fabians, with their talk, talk, talk, their inevitability of incon- 

‚elusiveness, and no courage to do, and so much smug, curate- 
like meekness that would never do anything, face anything, 
far less the Monster. And someone had told her to study 
Marx, and Engeis, and Bebel, and the Germans, that they 
‚were in earnest, saw the whole way clearly, and were actually 
doing, forging ahead, getting power, the enormous dormant, 
latent power of the masses coming to life, so that the Monster 
trembled. She had come to Germany, and was’working under 
Rosa Luxemburg in Berlin. She had two little rooms in a 
workers’ tenement. “If you come to Berlin, you must look me 
up,” she said, as they came up to the others. 

Eleanor had changed, and, Julian thought, much improved. 
She was more real, more intelligent, as if more clear in what 
she was about. 

- Fräulein von Kosel had been saying to Zena that she 
must really see Berlin, know Berlin. She would hear the best 
music there, the latest new music. “Tl tell you what,” she 
said, “you can have my apartment. I am going to Italy, to 
Capri, for the summer. If you don’t mind being just a little 
crowded, it’s a nice place. It would be much freer, more 
gemüthlich, you know, than staying at an hotel.” Sophia von 
Kosel was pressing in her offer. 

“Let us return to Reizenfels,” Julian said to Zena when 
they were alone. He was in haste, almost in a panic, to be 
back there. Something had loomed, as if a shadow had gone 
by, which sent a shiver through him, and made him want to 
flee to the sanctuary— something that had been excluded there. 
“Let us return at once.” 

“Of course, we are returning. But we can’t tonight, can 

we?’ Zena laughed at his sudden earnestness. “Why, what 
has upset you, drujok? We will go back to Reizenfels.” She 
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drew him to her, holding his face between her hands, looking 
into his eyes. Her body drew him to its warmth and er 
He felt enfolded in its warmth and strength. 

She told him, as she undressed, of Fräulein von "Kosel’s 
offer. 

“It may be a quite impossible place, although the Kosel 
girl seems to have money.” She laughed. “But it would be 


rather fun to ‘pig it’—like that night at the woodcutter’s, do 


you remember?” 
They came, the next morning, upon General von Dornheim. 
He had taken a short leave, he said, from his work on the 


general staff, even though the manauvres were on, to run up 


to Bayreuth for “Tristan.” He never missed, he said, a per- 
formance of Tristan, if he could help it. 

“] am going back tomorrow in time for the final review. 
If you care, I can reserve you a place of vantage with the 
foreign attaches.” 


They smiled at the old gentleman’s sentimentality. At his 


age! 
But they were shaken, that night, by the magic of the pas- 


sion and the cry that stirred the springs of emotion within ü 


them and made them draw close together. 


“Nun führst du in dein Eigen 
dein erbe mir zu Zeigen 

wie flöh’ ich wohl das Land 
dass alle Welt umspannt? 

Wo Tristans Haus und Heim 
da kehr’ Isolde ein: 

auf dem sie folge treu und hold, 
den Weg nun zieg’ Isold.” 


But Tristan followed Isolde. A letter from Nadia had come, - 
forwarded from Reizenfels. She would be passing shortly on 


her way to Paris. Could Zena meet her in Berlin? 


Ze reeeETE üi 


XVII 


ee DUST rose sparkling in the sunlight under the 
tramp of heavy-booted men, the clattering horses’ hoofs, 
the cars which threaded their way among the troops, held up 
every now and again on the crowded roads. It was a glowing 
bright morning. The air echoed on all sides. Fifes and 
drums sounded shrill in the distance, and marching songs. 
Some regiments were in field-grey, their Pickelhaube cov- 
ered with canvas and crowned with oak-leaves. They sang 
as they marched, to ward off fatigue. Some battalions sat 
at rest, with stacked arms, in the ditches and fields along 
the road, the men wiping their red foreheads, streaming with 
sweat. A sergeant was cuffing a man standing at attention, 
who had been urinating within sight of the occupants of the 
cars. Overdressed women and men in frockcoats looked 
round with stupid smiles as they drove by. On the wind- 
screen of the car in which Zena and Julian sat was exhibited 
the special pass. Military police directed the chauffeur as 
they came up to the open palin towards which from all sides 
the moving masses were converging. 

A clump of horse-chestnuts cast some shade where the 
cars were parked in a dense mass. Close by, the mounted 
staffs, the group of military attach&s, ‚formed a motley of 
colors. White plumes waved over the black, brass-mounted 
helmets of grey-bearded generals. Far away were endless 
formations of blue-coated, white-trousered troops, of dense 
field-grey masses moving. Bands played from different quar- 
ters different tunes. Cavalry regiments moved slowly across 
the plain. Spectators and staff-officers looked through field- 
glasses, identifying the various units: “The Würtembergers,” 
“Prince Ruprecht’s corps,” “A brigade of the twenty-third, 
von Bülow’s division.” There was an endless, tiresome pause. 
Nothing seemed to be happening. Then there was excitement 
as squadrons of white cuirassiers came into sight, ‚moving 
slowiy in a blinding glitter of burnished steel. The imperial 
suite appeared. Bands played: “Heil dir im Siegerkranz,” and 
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the men in the cars stood, uncovered. Riding alone at some 


distance before his suite, the Emperor, in cuirassier uni- 
form, the silver eagle on his helmet, took up his position 
at the saluting point. 

Units filed past .in parade a: Uhlans with pro- 
truding buttocks, and fluttering black and white pennons on 


their lances; an endless defile of goose-stepping battalions in 


spiked helmets; green Jäger detachments quick-stepping in ex- 
tended formation; the Death’s Head Hussars, with the Crown 
Prince at their head. The troops in campaigning kit marched 
-past with rattling baggage trains and field kitchens. The 
field artillery clattered at the trot, the drivers saluting with 
extended whips. There was a charge of Bavarian cavalry 
which came to a sudden halt with drawn swords, shouting. 


The onlookers became a little tired from the long-drawn 


spectacle. They glanced at their watches, anxious about the 
approaching Mittagessen hour. Men produced Knackwürste 


and hard-boiled eggs. While a regiment of the Prussian guard 


was passing in parade order, the attention of the spectators 
was distracted by a flight of wild geese which crossed, in 
perfect triangular formation, above the grounds. There was 
some unseemly tittering. Some of the grey-bearded oflicers in 
the staff looked round disapprovingly at the spectators. The 
Emperor frowned more deeply. 


From where they were, Zena and Julian could observe 


him. Under the grotesque mask of haughty ferocity, there 
was an almost maniacal expression on his face. He watched 
with gloating eyes the heavy-footed, goose-stepping men, with 
their bottoms protruding in ill-fitting trousers, their faces 


contorted into a grimace as they eyed-left. His maimed 


hand twitched on his horse’s reins. 


It all seemed unspeakably childish-by contrast with the 
portentous solemnity with which it was attended. Julian felt 
an impulse to laugh. Was not the alleged irresistible stirring 


of primitive martial instincts a calculated fable? Glitter and 
color, the rhythmic movements of drilled masses would have 


been viewed with equal pleasure had the spectacle been a 
part of a musical comedy. Only in the immediate vicinity of 


the Emperor, among the overdressed women and frockcoated 
men, was there any manifestation of excitement. 


? 


Zena and Julian drove back through the park-like avenues 


of Potsdam and Charlottenburg, with their baroque houses 
and pleasant greenery. 

“ Sophia von Kosel’s apartment on the Kurfürstendamn had 
proved agreeable. It had only eight rooms, but there was a 


large salon with a Bechstein. The decoration was “modern.” . 
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There were silk Chinese hangings and cushioned ottomans. 
On the walls were drawings and engravings by “famous” 
artists whose names they had never heard, which were pe- 
culiar, sometimes insane, but amusing. 

Fräulein von Kosel had come up with them from Bay- 
reuth to make final arrangements, and pick up one or two 
things, in a hurried, haphazard manner. She apologised for 
the smallness of the apartment. 

“There are only two bedrooms, but you will no doubt be 
able to manage,” she said with an airy smile. “I am leaving 
the maid and the cook. Stay as long as you please. I shall 
not be back from Italy until October.” In a tornado, she 
disappeared with her trunks and suit-cases. 

Julian and Zena enjoyed for a time the incognito of stran- 
gers among the crowds. They went to concerts, theatres, and 
restaurants. It was amusing to exchange unrestrained, re- 
morseless comments. 

“Neither the men nor the women know how to wear 
clothes,” Zena remarked. “They look as though they were 
wearing their Sunday best.” 

The cafes and restaurants on the Unter den Linden were 
blatant with glaring lights, overgilding, Assyrian decorations 
and yellow marble. Bull-necked, close cropped men made 
noises, like feeding animals, while. devouring gross food. 
Officers, choked by their high collars, stared at Zena, whose 
presence was regarded as an impropriety. The arrogance of 
the uniform extended to the gold-braided porters, who were 
rude and important. The whores had a martial air, wore high 
boots and carried riding whips. 

“The ‘old German life’ of Heuchelmund is not quite at 
ease aping modern civilisation,” said Julian. 

“] suppose we Russians are also barbarians and par- 
venus.” 

“Ah, but you are Orientals, and therefore know how to 
appreciate joy. The Germans have never forgotten that they 
were the destroyers of Roman civilisation. They set power 

- above joy. Let us return to Reinzenfels, dushka.” 

Nadia was not expected in Berlin before ten days. 

“Then we shall return to Reizenfels,” Zena said, soothing 
‚Julian’s impatience. 

He was jealous of her wistfulness for her sister. It was 
not for the companionship of her love in an external world 
that he craved, but for the obliteration of that external 
world by her love. Zena knew the unreasonable avidity of his 
desire. She fended and fed it with her prodigality. 

On coming out of the “Philarmonie” one evening they met 
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Oskar Berlmuth at the “Rheingold,” in the Bellevuestrasse. 
Eleanor Astley was with him. She introduced Nikisch, the 
conductor, and Fokin to Zena, who was interested to meet 
the musicians. They were talking of their plans. Nikisch 
was going to direct a ballet with music by Fokin on varia- 
tions of Liszt’s “Prelude,” in which Pavlova was to dance. 

Berlmuth laughed over Julian’s impressions of the review 
and of the Kaiser. 

“Unser Willi is one of our best missionaries,” said the 
Reichstag deputy. “He has no sense of humor. And therefore 
the more.our beloved Willi and the military junkers perform 
their musical comedy antics, as you call them, and evoke with 
magniloquent eloquence the glories of the Fatherland, the 
more ridiculous they are making themselves and their hurrah- 
patriotism.” 

“All the same, the persistent glorification of hurrah- 
patriotism may well lead to war,” said Julian. 

“Not necessarily,” said Berlmuth. “You must understand. 
I am not sure that Willi and the junkers really wish for war. 
At any rate, it is not the chief, the most important purpose 
of hurrah-patriotism. The main, the most urgent purpose of 
all this military business, flag-waving, sabre-rattling and mu- 
sical comedy is not to fight France or Russia. The foremost 
purpose is to fight socialism.” Berlmuth brandished his mug 
of Pilsener and brought it down with emphasis on the table. 
“They are not so much afraid of France and of- Russia as 
they are afraid of socialism. The only effective manner of 
fighting socialism is to give the donkeys of people some 
other Begeisterung, some other thing to occupy and excite 
their emotions. The priests of the Centrum are no longer able 
to do that with their Church-religion. The people can no long- 
er be begeistert by the stories of Church-religion. There is 
therefore nothing else to do but to make them mad with 
hurrah-patriotism. War does not matter much, so long as 
hurrah-patriotism can be made to take the place of socialism. 
They are incompatible. If you have hurrah-patriotism, you 
cannot have socialism. And if you can befuddle and cheat 
the people with hurrah-patriotism, so that they will not be 
able to have socialism, it is not necessary to have a war. 
Uniforms, and trumpets, and flags, and all the musical com- 
edy, are enough to make them silly donkeys.” R 

Berlmuth was talking in resounding tones, with great ges- 
tures, his expanded chest sending out the echoes of his bari- 
‚ tone voice, while Fokin was explaining to Zena the adaptation 

of romantic music to changed modern requirements. 

A hubbub of voices filled the glaring marble hall. In his en- F 
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thusiasm, Berlmuth did not notice the group of offü 

next table, who had been che Halk an 
indignation. Before anyone had had time to realise what was 
happening, one of the ofcers had risen and thrown the con- 
tents of his beer mug full in Berlmuth’s face. 

There was a general disturbance. Berlmuth, streaming with 
yeasty liquid, as if he had undergone a showerbath of horse- 
piss, did not cut a very dignified figure. He choked and 
mumbled. The officer stood pouring upon him an equally 
abundant stream of Prussian vituperation, and threatened 
to draw his sword. Waiters and gold-braided doormen flocked 
round in fussy consternation. A manager endeavored with 
conciliating deference to pacify the hochwohlgeborenen Herrn 
Oberleutnant, and sharply requested the streaming deputy to 
leave the establishment. Eleanor Astley led him off to a taxi. 
The others followed, Nikisch arranging with Zena to continue 
their discussion another time under more propitious condi- 
tions. 

They had supper a few nights later at the “Fledermaus” 
with Fokin and his wife, Nikisch, and Pavlova. Eleanor Ast- 
ley came, but Berlmuth did not put in an appearance. Julian 
was surprised to find that the divine Pavlova, who had so 
enchanted him with her grace, was so stupid that it was 
difficult to speak to her. Fokin said that music had to be 
desentimentalised for modern taste. People could no longer 
-endure the sentimentalities of Wagner and Liszt. Music had 
therefore to be much more clever. It had to be pure music 
emptied of meaning. Beethoven was too intellectual. Intellect 
was as much in bad taste as sentiment. There remained 
cleverness. 

“That is why I like Schubert,” said Pavlova, who had not 
understood a word of the conversation, but who accompanied 
the remark with such a delightful smile and wave of the 
hand that it was thought charming. 

“Do you think that the modern trend is laying the founda- 
tions of a new art?” Zena asked Fokin. 

Eleanor Astley broke in impatiently. “No foundations, 
whether of art or anything else, are possible until the founda- 
tions of a new society have been laid down.” r 

Nikisch dismissed the remark. “Art has nothing to do with 
society or any fundamental thinking,” he said. “It has to do 
only with the feelings of the individual.” 

“fs there such a thing as an individual abstracted from 
society and from thinking?” asked Julian. “Are you not talk- 
ing about an abstraction which does not exist?” 

' Eleanor nodded approvingly. The others took no notice. 
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Pavlova smiled at Julian delightfully. She had no idea of 
what he was talking. Neither had the others. 

Pravduski, the violinist, who was playing at the “Philar- 
monie,” came in later, and joined the Stammtisch. With off- 
hand nods and mumbled greetings to the others, he sat down. 
pushing Fokin aside as he brought up a chair, next to Zena, 
and with his elbows on the table began Rund to her in a 
low voice. 

Julian fumed inwardly at the fellow, and more at Zena’s 
toleration of his impudence and rudeness. With her eyes 
sparkling with interest, she discussed the new piece by Kostu- 
chin which the violinist had played at the philharmonic con- 
cert. It was presently arranged that Pravduski should give an 
audition of the composer’s latest works the following day at 
the Kurfürstendamm apartment. Zena invited Fokin and his 
wife. 

Julian sought to conceal as best he could his annoyance 
while he talked to Eleanor. She spoke of her work in the 
workingmen’s quarters of the old Moabit, and suggested he 
should attend one of the public meetings. 


In the taxi, as they drove home, Julian did not speak to 


Zena. She sat silent, smoking a cigarette, not looking at him. 


It was an intolerable torture. The storm still brewed after 
they had reached the apartment. Trivial, inevitable words 


were answered with muttered monosyllables in the raging si- 
lence. Julian warmed up the coffee over the spirit lamp, on 
the tray set on a side table in the salon. 

Zena remained silent, exasperatingly calm. When she had 
lit a cigarette, she at last said, her eyes averted from him; 


“Your display of temper and jealousy is insulting. Do you 


suppose that I am not able to keep my place?” She eminently 
was. Julian had often noted with admiration the perfection 


of her easy dignity as a “grande dame,” had been impressed 


i) 


by the contrast, which yet suggested no trace of affectation, 
with her moods of almost childish frivolity, of unconstrained 
sensual joy. “Your peevishness in regard to a professional 
musician is as unworthy as it would be of me to be annoyed 
about that frumpish friend of yours, that English bluestock- 


ing.” 

That was unjust. Julian seethed inwardliy. He did not trüst 
himself to speak. He would have said things which Zena 
would have misunderstood, had he spoken. 

It was sickening, maddening, paralysing, this rift that had 
suddenly sprung between them, separating them. The cause 
was forgotten in the agony of the thing itself. The sleepless 
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night was a desolation. Anything might be contemplated in 
the nightmare—separation, flight, suicide even. 

Julian went forth, unreconciled, the next day, a wild tor- 
ture in his heart, leaving Zena to her musical afternoon. He 
had arranged to meet Eleanor. They had lunch together in 
a little Keller. Eleanor mentioned how beautiful and sweet 
she thought Zena. 

They went out, after lunch, to the Moabit quarter. Eleanor 


had to call for some pamphlets at an office where men in 


shirtsleeves treated her with respectful friendliness. They 
passed through squalid streets swarming with ugly, dirty chil- 


 dren. There was a crowd of big, large-handed men outside the 


meeting hall and in the narrow passage. Everywhere were al- 
so policemen, big and well-fed, magnified by their cloth 
uniforms, their helmets, armed with swords and revolvers. 
The protectors of society seemed to be on the watch for any 
pretext to fall upon the workers, the enemies of society. 

The hall was full, stifling, smelling of sweat. Women held 
children on their knees. Julian felt a revulsion of all his 
senses. The men looked good-natured. Some were smoking 
their pipes. 

The first speaker ws a little man with a grey beard, wear- 
ing spectacles, who looked like a Lutheran minister. He spoke 
in a high-pitched voice of the progress of the social-demo- 
ceratic party in the Reichstag, of the check it was able to 
impose upon the Junkers and the Centrum. The effort must 
not be relaxed. One spurt more at the next elections and 
they would have a parliamentary majority. Other speakers 
followed, some confused and stuttering, others shouting famil- 
iar slogans, repeating them interminably. The audience lis- 
tened good-naturedly, smiling and talking, giving each 
speaker a little round of applause as he sat down, mopping 
his brow. 

A short, squat woman advanced on the platform. She was 
frumpily dressed in a white blouse and black skirt, a frowsy 
flowered hat, and had Jewish features. She was greeted with 
a thunder of applause, louder and more prolonged than any 
which had been bestowed upon the previous speakers. 

- “That is Rosa Luxemburg,” Eleanor said to Julian. 

The speaker began in a quiet, clear voice. The representa- 
tion of the party in the Reichstag was important, but they 
should remember, she said, that it was only an item, a very 
small item in the fight which they were waging. Did their 
opponents, did those who fought for cheap labor, for larger 
profits drawn out of the workers’ slavery, for repression of 


every effort on their part to obtain human rights—did they 
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fight with the weapon of parliamentary representation 
merely? They fought with every weapon of force and fraud: 
army, police, press, priest. The workers must not underesti- 
mate the strength of their opponents. To imagine that it was 
only represented in the Reichstag was one of the many myths 
by which the exploiting powers sought to disable the very 
minds of the workers. Let them beware of that puerile lie, 
let them beware of those among their own leaders who en- 
couraged it. They were, consciously or unconsciously, trai- 
tors to the cause which the workers had entrusted to them. 

There was disturbance in the hall, cheers and protests. 
The little grey man in the frock-coat sat on the platform 
with a pained, embarrassed smile. The cheers, the cries 
rose louder as another speaker came forward, a thin, keen- 
faced, sharp-featured man with cropped head and flaring dark 
eyes behind his steel spectacles. 

“That is Liebknecht,” Eleanor whispered to Julian. 

' He spoke in ringing, commanding tones, his steady voice 
and eyes hypnotised the audience. “We are against war,” he 
said, “against the war which the clash of capitalistic and 
imperialistic greeds is inevitably preparing. Those interests 
are not our interests. The capitalistic state is no more our 
Vaterland than the tyrannous power of Rome was the Vater- 
land of Spartacus and his fellow-slaves. We shall do every- 
thing in our power to check war. Our socialist party is in 
constant touch with the workers of every other state, of 
France, of England, of Russia, of America. That is our 
Vaterland—the united workers of the world. The war of 
imperialist states, in which the workers are of no more ac- 
count than cannon-fodder, we shall resist, sabotage, defeat. 
We are pacifists. But only with respect to the imperialist 
war which is the war of interests that are not ours. In that 
other war, the true war, the war of classes, we are soldiers 
and we are fighting now and every day. Rosa Luxemburg 
has told you not to underrate the enemy. His force is indeed 
so manifold that the strife may well seem a hopeless one. 
Nevertheless, the workers have on their side the deecisive, 
final factors of the strife. Upon them depends all production, 
all the power which their oppressors wield. If they accumu- 
late wealth, it is with our sweat, if they wage war, it is with 
our blood. They can fight us, they cannot annihilate us. The 
enemy is fighting for what he is pleased to call civilisation 
and law and order. But he is in truth fighting against social 
‘ law and social order, and his civilisation founded upon social 

lawlessness and disorder is near to cerumbling. It is you, 
workers of the world, who are fighting for social order, and 
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it is you who are, by the force of social law, the predestined 
victors. The monopolies of stolen power, which the capitalistic 
state holds, may defeat unarmed, gyved and gagged workers 
ten, a hundred, a thousand times. But you workers are for 
all that the foreappointed victors; the forces which oppose 
you are foredoomed.” 

He paused; in the tense silence there was no applause. 

“You are soldiers on a battlefield. He who in the hour of 
battle traffics and parleys with the enemy is a traitor. While 
__ your oppressors are fighting with all their forces to crush you, 
the whole of your power and of your will is not too much to 
resist them. It is not your vote, your suffrage which you are 
called upon to give ir that war. It is your life.” 

As Julian left the hall with Eleanor, the crowd poured 
down the narrow passage. Policemen were gathered at the 
Br needlessiy blocking the entrance, seeking to create dis- 
order. 

“Don’t push there!” cried a big, brutal looking policeman. 
He pushed a man back by the shoulders, thrusting him vio- 
- lently against Eleanor, who gave a little cry. Berlmuth, whom 
they had not seen, came up at the moment from behind. 
“Reichstagsabgeordnete!” he called to the policeman, mak- 
ing his way through the press. The policeman, surlily salut- 
ing, made way for them. 

Berlmuth had to go to the office of his paper, at the other 
end of the town, in the Beuthstrasse. They took a taxi. The 
dusty little office, choked with a chaos of papers and books, 
_ was up several flights of dark, dirty stone steps, and faced 

the dead wall of a factory, the roar and clatter of whose 
machinery made conversation difficult. 

“Ach, Liebknecht war prachtvoll, kolossal, don’t you 
think?” exclaimed Berlmuth. 

“Yes, a heroic figure,” Julian said. “He is not the leader 
of the German social-democratic party, is he?” 

“Ach, no. He is a little too extreme, for that. Hugo Haas 
is the leader.” 

“Mr. Bern thinks that the German social-democratic party 
‘is more democratic than socialist,” said Eleanor, pained at 
Julian’s scepticism. ; 

But it is the same thing, democracy and socialism,” Berl- 
muth said. “Democracy is the coming of all the people to 
wer.” 

“And when the people shall have acquired too much 
democratic power, those who hold the real power will dis- 
cover that democracy is no longer any good. They will 
abolish democracy, return to the methods of feudalism and 
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absolutism, and destroy democracy,”-Julian said. “What can 
your social democracy do?” 

“Everything, my dear sir,” said Berlmuth. “It holds the 
purse of the state and therefore the power. It can withhold 
supplies. Now, look you, for instance. Supfose there were 
going to be a war. The social-democratic party would only 
have to refuse to vote the money, and the Junkers and war- 
makers would be powerless. The social-democratic party 
would vote as they did in 1887: ‘Not one man, not one 
pfennig!’ ” 

“And did they stop the supplies?” 

“No, because there were only eleven members of the 
party. Now there are exactly ten times as many.” 

“And would they still vote: “Not one man, not one pfen- 
ni wi 

“Aber selbstverständlich!” 


Julian walked back alone. He had been moved by Lieb- 


knecht’s burning, uncompromising strength. If only he could 
be assured that the strife of which Liebknecht had spoken, 
the strife against the monstrous fraud and iniquity which 
falsified all values and all thought and coerced human beings 


into accepting its false values and thoughts—if only he could 


be assured that it was not a delusion. Such men as this Lieb- 
knecht, as Jean Jaures, would regard him as a coward; they 
would look with contempt upon the egoism of his escape and 
refuge from that which he detested as they did. They would 
have misunderstood him. Gladliy, gladiy would he give his 


life, in strength of combat or. in death, if only he could be- 


lieve that he would thereby have effected anything, have 
weakened even by one jot the monstrous enemy. But that 
was the point. To give one’s life in the confident faith of 
ultimate victory was a joy; to sacrifice it in vain, fruitless 
delusion, was weak insanity. 

When Julian returned to the Kurfürstendamm, Zena’s guests 


had not yet departed. She was at the piano; Pravduski was 


playing. Julian, entering noiselessiy, sat down on a corner 
of an ottoman. They had just begun Beethoven’s Third Sym- 
phony. Fokin and his wife nodded slightly to Julian as he 
came in. They were absorbed in the music. It seemed to 


rise, floating up on strong wings, lifting all existence to a ° 


higher plane. The whole of the world’s tragic agonising re- 
ceded further and further, viewed from a sphere of wound- 
ed, anguished pity. The violinist, his eyes closed under the 
‚shadow of the drooping mane that fell in disorder over his 
brow, was now the voice of the god whose magic held 
and kneaded mind and soul, and who soared over the world. 
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The same phrase which had wailed with bitter joy through 
the allegro, now swelled to tragic triumph as the wings 
rose to the great, despairing calm of the funeral apotheosis. 
A world was passing away, crumbling into precious, pathetic 
dust, pregnant with new being; the wail of its tragedy was 
annealed into strong wisdom, redeemed, robed in the purple 
of woe, and crowned with majesty. The core of humanity 
glowed out of the burnt, shivered husks of meanness and 
misery. 

A long silence followed the beating tread of the last 
 solemn chords. Zena remained a while seated at the piano. 
_ The violinist placed his instrument carefully and noiselessly 

in its case. The visitors rose, and took leave with few words, 
low-spoken, unwilling to break the spell that lay upon them. 
Julian shook hands with Pravduski; he was the magician 
who had made audible the unutterable. 

Zena remained silent, standing in her white lace dress 
before the piano when they had gone. Her eyes and Julian’s 
were upon one another’s, in wistful misery. He bent, drop- 
ping at her feet, embracing her knees, shaking. She laid 
her hand upon his head and stroked his hair. Then their 
arms and their lips, in a great release, sought refuge, hom- 
ing to each other’s. In a great joy the weight was lifted, as 
great a joy, it seemed—or was it greater’—as in that first 

embrace, at Cimiez. They sat down, in avid joy, talking un- 
veiled, unashamed thoughts. 

“] missed Nadia; it was because I missed the wont of 
years that I was restless, bad, you understand? I should 
love you better, more fully, were Nadia also here.” Zena 
had received a telegram, she told Julian. Her sister would 
be in Berlin the next day. 

He laughed back at her, in understanding joy. The riot 
of released desire flowed stemless, flashing to their eyes, 
and hands, and lips, in a hunger of possessiveness. 


They met Nadia the next day at the Friedrichstrasse. 
At Zena’s suggestion, she left the bulk of her luggage at 
the station cloakroom, putting off her arrangements, and 
they drove straight to the Kurfürstendamm. Zena insisted that 
Nadia should stay, ähd fought her sister’s quiet resolve to 
put up at the Adlon. 

“What nonsense,” Zena said. “There is plenty of room. 
Julian could go to an hotel. You must stay, dushka.” 
Nadia smiled, putting off the decision. 

“you have a quite pleasant place,” she said, looking 
round. No, she needed nothing; she had lunched on the 
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train. She would take a glass of sherry perhaps and a langue- 
de-chat. 

Nadia looked, after her journey, as though she had come 
out of a bandbox, in her loose braided jacket and slightly 
hobbled skirt. Not a hair of her carefully dressed head was 
out of place. Zena admired her as she surveyed her, and 
the women talked clothes for a while. The new models of 
Worth’s and Patou’s were freely slit at the side, for the 
tango. Skirts would be worn less narrow in the coming au- 
tumn. 

Nadia talked, in answer to Zena’s questions, about Saint 
Petersburg. Everyone was back from Paris and the Riviera. 
“They have now changed places with the revolutionaries, 
who are pulling long faces in the caf&s of the Boul’? Miche 
and in Switzerland. Pasha and Fedor found the Bourse on 
the Vasileskaja as exciting as the tables at Monte Carlo. 
Everybody is gambling in industrial shares. One meets all 
sorts of people who can throw money about. But Fedor is 
not likely to trouble you, dushka. He is practically under 
arrest in Georgia. 

“As a Tesult of the affair of that man Apostol, I sup- 
pose,” said Zena. } 

“No. He had a row with the holy monk Rasputin.” Nadia 
chatted, lighting a cigarette. “We went one evening, Pasha 
and I and some friends, to a restaurant on the Novaia De- 
revna. A friend of Fedor, General Artamof, had arranged 
for him to meet the monk. I had never seen him. Rasputin 
came, quite drunk. After several bottles of champagne, his 
boisterousness knew no bounds. He entertained us by danc- 
ing and singing lewd songs. Rasputin then began relating 
his exploits, naming some of the best known women in 
Saint Petersburg society. Baroness Oskalski and some others 
of his devotees who were present were delighted. Fedor was. 
fuming with anger. When Rasputin said that he was now 
getting tired of mamucha—meaning the Tzaritsa—and pre- 
ferred Grand Duchess Olga, Fedor and Artamof could hardly 
contain themselves. Pasha and I had some trouble in re- 
straining them. Fedor wanted to kill the monk. After kissing 
and hugging Baroness Oskalski’s daughter, a girl of fifteen, 
Rasputin drew her into an adjoining room. Her mother 
smiled, contented. Presently the monk returned, completely 
naked. Fedor could no longer be restrained. He rose and 
with a blow on the jaw knocked Rasputin against the corner 
‘ of the stove, where, losing his balance, the staretz fell to. 

the ground. Fedor kicked him, showering abuse upon him. 
Rasputin rose slowly, gazing at Fedor with bloodshot, fiend-- 
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ish eyes. He is an enormous, powerful man, and was capa- 
ble of having strangled Fedor with his hands. Pasha and I 
taking hold of Fedor by the arms, succeeded in taking him 

‘ away, and we slipped out before Rasputin had had time to 
rise to his feet. 

“Three days later Fedor received an order from his colo- 
nel transferring him to a garrison in Georgia. The scandal 
of that evening does not appear, however, to have been en- 
tirely overlooked. Rasputin has now departed for a long 
journey to Tobolsk. It may be his last. I have heard that 

 Fedor and his friends have plotted with one of Rasputin’s 
victims, a girl called Gusewa, who is following him, and 
will seek the first opportunity to stick a knife into the An- 
tichrist, as she calls him.” 

 Zena lounged on the ottoman, listening to Nadia. The maid 
had brought in a samovar, and they had tea and caviar 
sandwiches. 

“Do you know that I narrowly escaped becoming queen 
of Serbia?’ Nadia said. 

_ “What? You don’t mean to say that old scoundrel... what 
do they call him?” Zena laughed. 

“Oh, no. I see that you have not been reading the papers. 
Peter Karageorgevich abdicated the other day. It is rather 
a long story. I met Aunt Domnitsa at Peter. It was a 
scheme of hers.” 

Nadia, smilingly composed, talked on while she drank 
tea and smoked the long Russian cigarettes. 

She was not aware of all the circumstances which had led 
Princess Nevidof to take a special interest in her. Domnit- 
sa’s sympathy with Serbian ambitions had been considerably 
stimulated during her stay in Belgrade, where she had been 
seeing a good deal of Colonel Brodagich, the gentleman who 
had formerly visited her in Vienna under the name of Doc- 
‘tor Vassich. The colonel, who was in close touch with the 
Black Hand society and was one of the most active mem- 
"bers of Serbian espionage, met all manner of strange people, 
and had come upon Kostia Chevarek. From him he had 
succeeded in gathering information which enabled him to 
impart considerable weight to his pleas with Princess Nevi- 
dof in support of the Serbian cause. Since the Balkan wars, 
the Serbian secret societies were ruling the country and di- 
recting its policy. King Peter’s recent attempt to throw off 
the tutelage of the power which had set him on the throne 
'had resulted in his enforced abdication. Pashich, the Serbian 
Premier, an old revolutionary who had spent a large part 
of his life in exile, and had been condemned to death, was 
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the instrument of the Black Hand. He had been engaged 
in negotiations with the Russian government to obtain from 
it definite assurances as to Russia’s support in any undertak- 
ing for the realisation of Serbian ambitions. The Russian 
minister at Belgrade, Von Hartwig, was wholly in the service 
of the Black Hand, and M. Sozonov, the Russian minister 
of foreign affairs, had given sympathetic and encouraging 
assurances, while advising patience in the carrying out of 
plans which could be realised only at the expense of the 
Dual Monarchy, and might therefore involve a conflict on 
a larger scale. The Serbian leaders were anxious to obtain 
more definite assurances of Russian support, and as a step in 
that direction had suggested that Prince Alexander, who 
was now acting under the title of “regent,” should be given 
the hand of one of the Imperial Grand Duchesses, presum- 
ably Grand Duches Olga, the eldest of the Tzar’s daughters. 
It was felt, even in Serbian circles, that such a proposi- 
tion might be regarded as an intolerable piece of imperti- 
nence, and that it was too delicate a matter to be negotiated 
through ordinary diplomatic channels. It had therefore been 
.proposed to Princess Nevidof that she should undertake the 
task of putting forward the suggestion, and of exploring the 
chances of its being favorably considered. 

Domnitsa had accordingly broached the matter to Princess 
Shakovskaia, through whom the suggestion would, by the in- 
termediary of Madame Vyrubova, reach the Tzaritsa. The 
Empress was not altogether averse to considering the pro- 
posal, but could arrive at no decision without the advice of 
the holy staretz. Rasputin would not hear of it, and flew into 
a rage at the suggestion. Domnitsa was greatly put about at 
the failure of her mission. She then bethought herself of sug- 
gesting that, since a daughter of the Tzar was not obtainable 
for Prince Alexander, the next best thing would be for him to 
marry some other Grand Duchess of Russia, and she cast her 
eye upon her niece, Grand Duchess Isidore. 

“I was so taken aback when she came to me with the sug- 
gestion,” said Nadia, “that I scarcely knew whether to burst 
out laughing or speak my mind to Aunt Domnitsa and show 
her the door. I must have given the impression that I might 
consider the matter. In her anxiety not to fail again, Dom- 
nitsa applied this time for support in the quarter which she 
had learnt to regard as the real source of power. What ex- 
actly happened, I don’t know. Whether, as some reported, 

‘ she consented to enlist the support of the staretz by so far 
complying with the tastes of the holy man as to attend the 
baths which he is in the habit of frequenting in the company 
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of Tatiana Shakovskaia, the Vyrubova, and the Tzarevich’s 
nurse, Vishniakova, or whether she actually allowed herself 
to be inveigled into the holy of holies where the Man of God 
imparts divine grace to his devotees, I do not know. But 
everyone noticed the change that has come upon Domnitsa. 
Her mind seems to have completely gone. She has sent 
away all her servants except an old woman who cooks her 
meals for her, and she remains shut up in the Nevski pal- 
ace, from which she only comes out after dark to buy food 
in little grocer shops, and a supply of handkerchiefs—one of 
her ideas being not to use the same handkerchief twice. M. 
Novochin, her homme d‘affaires, told me that it is quite im- 
possible to manage her estate, and he is taking steps to 
have the administration of her fortune entrusted to a board 
of trustees, and to have Domnitsa committed for care to a 
maison de sante. She has allotted huge sums for distribution 
among the inmates of houses of prostitution.” 

The afternoon had gone by while Nadia talked. The sun- 
light streaming through the orange silk blinds which had been 
partly lowered cast a warm glow on the Chinese hangings. 

Nadia said she must really be seeing to reserving her rooms 
and getting her luggage brought up from the station. 

“] should have done so before. It will soon be time to be 
dressing. I have brought no maid with me, and those hotel 
maids are so clumsy, especially the German ones. You and 
Julian will come over, of course, and we can dine at the Ad- 
lon or go out somewhere. Where is your telephone, dushka?” 
"She had risen and was adjusting her hat before a mirror. She 
- had kept it on, lifting the small veil which only served to 
place a round black mouche on her cheek. 

“But you are not going to an hotel,” Zena said, with a 
peevish movement. “Tl tell Effi to have your things brought up 
from the Friedrichstrasse. Don’t talk any more nonsense, 
dushka. Julian, treat her as a man treats a woman when she 
won’t listen to reason. Kiss her, mishandle her!” 

Nadia laughed her quiet laugh. Julian put his arms round 
her shoulders and kissed her mouth. The perfume of it was 
as if he had kissed a flower, and he felt a little intoxicated. 
Zena drew Nadia back to the ottoman where they had been 
‚sitting. She lay back, her hands behind her head, on the 
cushions. There was a strange look in her eyes, which Julian 
had seen at times. “ 

Smiling quietiy, Nadia sat, composed, drawing on her 
gloves. Julian watched her small hand stretch with rhythmic 
novement the black kid. She adjusted over it the diamond 
circle of her bangle. Impulsively, Zena sat up and threw her 
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arms about her sister. With a soft laugh, Nadia fell forward 
on Zena’s shoulder. Zena’s hand, clasped round her, rucked 
up her skirts, as she drew her to herself, and Nadia’s out- 
stretched leg, raised, as she lost her balance, on to the otto- 
man, displayed its seduction, moulded in the tightly drawn 
black silk, and the foam of the intimate luxuries. 

Julian went over to the window so as to afford the two 
sisters an ‚opportunity of adjusting their dispute and the dis- 
order. He watched the crowds that were coming out of the 
Zoological Gardens and thronged the tramways. Nadia’s pro-_ 
tests, mingled with soft laughter, died down, smothered in 
kisses. There was a murmuring, rustling silence. When Julian 
turned round, he stood breathless, his pulses throbbing with 
flaring fire. 


They had stopped the car to listen to the military band 
playing near the Neptune fountain. At a table of the res- 
taurant terrace was Prince Egon with some offcers. He rose, 
saluting, and came over. 

“Prince von Heuchelmund, you have not met any sister, 
Grand Duchess Nadejda Ivanovna,” Zena said, introducing. 

Prince Egon bent over the extended hand. To the usual 
enquiries about her acquaintance with Berlin, Nadia replied: 
“I’have stayed frequently with my cousin, Princess Elizabeth 
of Hetzlichen-Strelitz.” 

“Your sister, I have heard, has a poor opinion of the 
Berliners,” said the Prince. “She has not, I think, been to 
the right places.” \ 

“I have been nowhere. We have been living like absolute 
bohemians,” Zena said. 

“Had I not wished to respect your incognito, I would have ° 
‚offered to take you to some houses. May I have the pleasure 
of taking you to Charlotte von Bernhof’s ball tonight?” said - 
Prince Egon. “She would be delighted.” | 

“We were going to Reinhardt’s,” Zena said. 

“You will find Charlotte’s house more amusing. And if you 
desire it, I will show you some of our most exclusive night- 
clubs. You will find that Berlin has little cause to envy Paris 
in the matter of gaiety.” : 

After arranging to meet the Prince later, and conversing a 
while, they drove on through the Tiergarten. Julian basked, 
as he sat facing them, in the beauty of the two sisters. Zena’s 
eyes enfolded him, as they met his, in an intoxication. It was 
‘a beautiful afternoon. The foliage still retained its freshness. 
The alleys were crowded with promenaders, luxurious cars 
filled the Charlottenburg Chaussee. At the Brandenburg Gate 
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a detachment of grenadier guards, with band playing, was 


proceeding to the palace. 

Julian had engaged a room at the Adlon. When he called 
for Zena and Nadia, they were dressing. 

Despite Prince Egon’s assurances, Baroness Bernhof’s ball 
did not greatiy modify Zena’s impressions of German ele- 
gance. One met, it is true, fewer people that seemed to be 
wearing their Sunday best. The place was full of oflicers, 
whose manners were even more overbearing, especially to- 
wards the women, than in the public places. One red-haired 
captain, having become, towards the end of the evening, fierce- 


} Iy drunk, tore off his partner’s dress while they were dancing. 


The women, when not browbeaten, thought they were being 
“modern” when they were pointlessiy and clumsily indecent. 

Julian and Zena were, however, elated to a luxuriance of 
joy that was beyondthe reach of irritation. The remote back- 
ground of sparkling vulgarity was amusing. Since Nadia’s com- 
ing, Zena had drawn to a closer, more untrammelled, unison 
than ever with Julian, absorbing him in her effervescing ex- 
pansion. The last secret withholding veils were torn. The 
joy of life exulted, free of doubting values. They were blot- 
ted out, shrivelled in the untrammelled flame. Zena no longer 
felt the need of music; she had lost interest in it. It had 
been but a substitute of wistfulness, she owned. For Julian the 
disease of thought was healed. Wisdom and folly had changed 
places in the transvaluation which Neitzche had forecast. Fol- 
ly lay in being wise in accordance with the effete conventions 
of a tradition rotten to the core with fraud and mendacity. 
The life joy alone was truly, absolutely wise. Zena was 
wise; not that poor, starved Eleanor, who crushed and killed 
all the life joy in the expectation of some doubtful far-off 


.divine event. That was Christianity, the fraud that cheated 


life, setting a sickly halo on martyrdom, It was ‚obliterated, 
even the consciousness of the sickness of thought, in the exul- 


tation of life joy. u 5 e 
Nadia’s poised, amoral tolerance maintained in all circum- 


stances its smiling self-possession, as though she had been 
'engaged in paying a compliment to the Tzar. She would, 


before going to Paris, go to Reizenfels a while, where Zena 


_ and Julian would be returning in a week or two. 


“You have not seen the autumn tints in the woods,” 
Zena said to Julian. “Will it not be delightful?” 
He no longer missed—not with any pang of restlessness— 


the isolation of the sanctuary. Were they not segregated by 


the intoxication of joy? It was amusing to stand, secure, in 
the glitter of a disarmed world that could no longer hurt. 
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They went, under Prince Egon’s guidance, to the more 
exclusive resorts where. the overflowing wealth of the Ger- 
man capital sought the cash of pleasure. Some new experi- 
ments in interior decoration which they saw produced 
more pleasant effects than the general megalomania. The 
prosperity of Berlin attracted artists who implanted new crea- 
tive seeds in the barbaric soil. Pavlova had obtained a tri- 
umph in Fokin’s ballet at Reinhardt’s theatre. There was a 
rage for so-called “classical” dancing, due to the influence of 
Isadora Duncan, which, like all “art” and “pleasure,” was a 
form of aphrodisiac stimulation. 

At one very esoteric night-club where Prince Egon took 
them one evening, they saw a new dancer whose perform- 
ance made a profound impression. The place was decorated 
in a rich but restrained manner in sombre red and gold, 
and the lighting was so subdued that one had to become 
habituated to the semi-obscurity. The club, Prince Egon in- 
formed his guests, was mostly frequented by persons interest- 
ed in Indian theosophy and Buddhism. Its chief supporter was 
a noted magnate in the financial world and one of the main 
promoters of the Baghdad railway, a pillar of the policy ° 
which looked to the expansion of German culture in the 
East and visioned its future spread towards India. The dinner 
of which they partook, seated on low, soft-cushioned seats, 
was itself oriental in character. There were highly spiced 
eurries, sauces, mangoes. The heat of the day, despite the 
electric punkas, favored the free flow of the ice-cold cham- 
pagne. Zena’s gaiety was exuberant. Nadia flushed, and Jul- ° 
ian’s senses were perturbed as she whispered to them the 
extravagance of the caprices that suggested themselves to her. 
Curtains were drawn aside, and amid fumes of incense ris- | 
ing from braziers, the dancer appeared before an altar repre- 
senting the secret shrine of Siva. She was a very beautiful, 
dark woman. The supple, rhythmic movements of her lithe N 
body in the atmosphere of mystery and voluptuousness cast 5 
an irresistible spell. She first appeared in silvery metallic 
clothing and ornaments on which the dim lights shone as on 
the scales of a sacred serpent. In her second dance she was 
attired in blood red veils and brandished a flashing cc 
that seemed about to pierce her victims with a sensual agony. \ 
In her last dance, she slowly divested herself, one by one, j 


of all her veils before the phallic image of Siva. The trou- 
‘bling, erotic seduction of the performance held the audience 
breathless and haunted them with a gust of orgiastic mad- 
ness. The dancer was supposed to come from Java, though 
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this was probably but a stage fiction. She called herself 
Mata-Hari. 

It was not late when they came out. The streets were still 
brightly lit and full of people. The air was oppressively warm. 
After-theatre crowds, parties of revellers, oflicers, crowded in 
the glare of the caf&s on the Unter den Linden. It was a 
Sunday, and crowds were returning in cars and char-a-bancs 
from Spandau and the Spreewald, adorned with oak-boughs 
. and bunches of wild flowers, singing. 

“Let us go into a cafe,” said Zena. “I am terribly thirsty ' 
after all that champagne.” 

They went into Bauer’s. An orchestra was playing in the 
glare and noise of the crowded cafe. Outside, the singing, the 
sound of concertinas, continued. Boys were calling papers. 
‘ They were shouting extra editions. 

“What is it they are calling out?” Zena asked carelessly, 

“as the waiter brought the refreshments. 

One could not catch the words. One could only make out: 
“Extrablatt,” and “Mord.” 

“Another murder sensation,” said Julian. 

“Murders are getting a Httle boring,” said Zena. “They 
are all very well when one has absolutely nothing better to 
do. I like to lie down, when I am a little sleepy, and read a 
good murder. But they have been overdoing it, like all good 
things, of late. There was that Venetian murder; that was 
quite romantic. Then the Prosolof case in Moscow, that is 
still going on—the man who shot his divorced wife in a night- 
club. And the German Jack-the-ripper, who cut up little 
girls into small pieces. That was quite amusing. And now this 
Madame Caillaux shooting the editor of the Figaro in his of- 
fice. I haven’t quite got to the rights of that. There’s been 
nothing else in the papers, these days. They have to find 
some excitement for the silly season. It’s probably about that. 
What is it the paper boys are calling out, Herr Ober?” she 
asked the waiter who handed her a light for her cigarette. 

“>S tut mir leid, Gnädige, weiss aber nicht,” the man said. 

But a paper boy came in, selling the extra editions at all 
the tables. s f 

“Archduke Franz Ferdinand murdered at Sarajevo,” said 
Prince Egon, reading the headline. ' 

“Saravejo? It’s in Serbia, isn’t it,” asked Julian, uninterest- 
ed. & . D De) 1 
“Ip’s Sarajevo, not Saravejo. And it’s in Bosnia,” Nadia 
aid. 

E “] apologise for my ignorance. I could never get up any 
"interest in savage Europe,” Julian smiled. 
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“They’re always having political mürders down there in 
the Balkans. I don’t much care for political murders. They’re ° 
boring. So it’s Erzherzog Franz Ferd this time?” Zena said. 

“And his wife too,” Prince Egon said, reading. 

“They have not put enough maraschino in this orange- 
ade,” said Nadia. She turned to Prince Egon, as he put down 
the news-sheet. “I only met one more narrow, ignorant, and 
fanatical reactionary than Franz Ferdinand, and that was his 
wife, the Countess Chotek. When they had a hunting party 
at their place at Artstetten, she insisted that all the guests 
should attend early mass at some ungodly hour, before tak- ° 
ing part in the famous butcheries of driven deer which were 
the delight of the Archduke. The pair sometimes found them- 
selves stranded without servants. Even Austian servants would 
rather serve in hell, they said, than under such brutes. I 
should say it is a good riddance. They should have died some 
three hundred years ago. They never belonged to modern 
times, but to the age of robber feudal barons and the Span- 
ish inquisition.” 

“There might be complications. Perhaps even some fighting 
in the Balkans, over this,” said Prince Egon. 

Zena burst out laughing. “Really, Prince, the clich@ is too 
old. There might always be fighting in the Balkans. Who 
cares?” ? 
The orchestra was playing a selection from a new Viennese 
operetta. Nadia suggested that they should walk home; it 
was a beautiful night. But Zena would not hear of it. Her 
eyes flashed back to Julian’s. 7 

Prince Egon kissed the hands of the two sisters as they 
entered the car. Julian took his place between them. Prince 
Egon walked on alone, along the now quiet and deserted 
streets. At the corner of the Wilhelmstrasse, he saw a 
drunken man quarrelling with a prostitute. Only a few be- 
lated cars glided along the Kurfürstendamm. The Prince 
looked up as he passed Fräulein von Kosel’s apartment. The 
lights were still shining behind the orange-colored blinds. 
White clouds were drifting swiftly among the stars. 


The days drifted swiftly. Julian and the two sisters had 
intended to go to Reizenfels in the first week of July. But 
life was so pleasant as it was that they had put off their re- 
turn from week to week. ! 

“Reizenfels will not run away,” Zena said. Always there 
‘ was the sanctuary of refuge, the secluded, segregated solitude, 

where the world was blotted out. Zena and Julian enjoyed it 
by anticipation. They planned improvements. Some of the 
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downstairs rooms could be modernised a little for comfort. 
But the stuff at the Deutsche Werkstätten and at Bauer Broth- 
ers was almost as appalling as the furniture of Kurfürst Kon- 
rad, of blessed memory. Zena made a few purchases. Another 
time, perhaps, they might make a shopping expedition 
to London. England was the only country in Europe where 
they understood comfort. Julian had received letters from Sir 
Anthony Fisher, pressing him to come, and he ought also to 
visit his mother, whose letters were now confined to accounts 
of the functions at the Oratory, and of her activities in the 
Women’s Catholic League. There were some last moment 
arTangements in connection with the book which was com- 
ing out in a few weeks. Julian had put the matter off. He 
was not greatly interested; was wholly uninterested in such 
petty little gratifications of vanity as might follow. 

“You might become famous,” Nadia said, twitting him. 

“Or. more likely infamous,” Julian laughed. “The miserable 
stodgy pedants who would be my self-constituted judges are 
not interested in understanding. They are interested in pre- 
serving inviolate their deliberate misunderstanding. They will 
be careful not to understand. It is the first care of the ped- 
ants to reconcile any new fact which comes to light with the 
sacrosanct foundations of fraudulent fiction which it flatly 
- contradicts. It is their avocation as critics to bury knowledge 
“ under twenty fathoms of silence. The poor worms are the 
gravediggers of intelligence. Of what importance should their 
opinions, their mouthing and scribbling be to me? I know 
that I have perceived one or two truths of little general im- 
portance more clearly than any other man has. If to know 
that is to be conceited— well, I know my own worth. I know 
also my weakness and my failure. There can be weakness 
and failure only in every achievement which leaves unshaken 
the brute force that rules. We are the wise ones. We neither 
- fight the brute force nor yield to it. Let us go to Reizenfels. 
It was your mother who said to me: “You alone are your own 
competent judge.’” 

“Matushka is talking about going to Saint Petersburg,” said 
Nadia. Nadia had intended to join her mother in Paris. But it 
was getting late in the season. Paris draws down its blinds 
and puts up its shutters during the summer. It becomes a 
dead city. Daria had written that she was thinking of going 
to Petersburg, which was in gala over the French President’s 
visit, and where she wished to make an effort to appeal to 
"some of the Grand Dukes to stem the tide of folly on which 
the Tzar was being borne. She might pass through Berlin. 
One evening they received a very late visit from General 
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von Dornheim. They had just come from the opera where 
they had enjoyed a brilliant performance of the Rosenkaval- 
ier. Effi, the maid, had forgotten to let them know when they 
returned that the general had called during their absence and 
had said he might come again later. They were surprised 
when they heard the ring at the door at such a late hour. 
General von Dornheim looked grave. After expressing his 
excuses for disturbing them at such an hour, he said, without 
further preliminaries: 

“] have come to tell you that you ought to leave the coun- 
try as soon as possible.” 

All three looked at him for a while, aghast. 

“you mean that there is going to be war?” Julian asked 
after a moment. 

Von Dornheim made a vague gesture.. “I am not at 
liberty to say more,” he said. “As a friend, as a very devoted 
friend, I thought it necessary to warn you.” 

“Surely not over this Serbian business?” Nadia said. 

“] cannot say more,” repeated Von Dornheim. “Go, I be- 
seech you. Later it may be more difficult and more un- 
pleasant.” He rose and stood in silence for a moment. 
“Follow my advice. I sincerely wish you the best of happi- 
ness and good fortune.” 

When he had taken leave, they sat a while discussing. 
Julian shrugged his shoulders. It was no more than the usual 
talk, the usual war-scares, which they were always having. 
The old men, the professional military men, especially, be- 
lieved, doubtless, their own stuff. But nobody, beside them- 
selves, really wanted war or dared to have war. “As that 
fellow, Berlmuth, said, it's war talk and war scares they 
want, not war. If the diplomats, the politicians, the rulers 
wanted war, they could have had one any time the last 
ten years. They have, on the contrary, taken precious good 
care to avoid it, evem at the last moment. Not from any 
high principles or humanitarian considerations, of course, 
but from healthy funk. They are afraid of war, not on ac- i 
count of their skins, which are never endangered, but on. 
account of their power. All they want can be achieved by # 
war scares quite as well as by war. That is the a 
of diplomacy—to run as close as possible to war and to 
avoid it. There will be no war. But even if there should be, ‚ 
what about it? A military campaign which would last a few 
‚months, and would scarcely disturb the ordinary course 
life of the civilian population. It has been proved, positively 
proved, that it could not possibly last more than three or. 
four months at most. It would be a confounded nuisance. 
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But so far-as we are concerned, it would mean no more than 
a little. auftumn excursion somewhere or other. Then we 
should return to Reizenfels. We could go to England. Lady 
Irene Sexborough has given us a pressing invitation for a 
Mediterranean cruise. It would be delightful.” 
_ The next morning Julian brought with him a bundle of 
newspapers, which he had bought coming over from the Ad- 
lon. They scanned them over the breakfast table. 

“The President of the French Republic has embarked for 
a visit to the Russian capital—the Tzar proposes reference 
of all disputes to the Hague tribunal—Sir Edward Grey 
suggests meditation between Austria and Serbia by a neu- 


 tral power—Every step will be taken by the Great Powers 


for the localisation of any conflict—The Kaiser is enjoying 
his cruise on the imperial yacht—Great excitement in Paris 
over the Caillaux trial.” 

Among the papers Julian had brought was the Vorwaerts. 
War on the part of Germany, it said, was out of the 
question “for the defence of the mass of organised coITup- 
tion constituting the Habsburg monarchy.” 

“There, what did I tell you? Does it look like war? “The 
Kaiser enjoying his cruise.’ They are preparing the final 
fizzling out of their war scare,” Julian said. 

But Nadia and Zena were irresponsive to Julian’s optimism, 
which sounded perhaps a little forced. Nadia seemed nerv- 
ous. Her manner was in strange contrast with her cus- 
tomary composure. She had an almost frightened look. Zena 
was singularly silent, quiet. Her face was a little flushed; 
there was as though a film over the brightness of her eyes. 
_ While they were still lingering at the breakfast table, 
the telephone rang. Daria had just arrived in Berlin, she 

_ was ringing up from the Bristol. A short while later she came. 

" Daria was bright‘and indulgent in her greetings, but did 
not stop to waste words on sentimental trivialities. Under 
the wonted vivacity of her manner was an anxious serious- 
ness. When Zena mentioned von Dornheim’s visit, she said in 
decisive tones: 

“Yes, you must go. I am on my way to Peter. I have 
stopped here for a few hours only to see you. ‚Tonight I 
am going on. You must, all three of you, come with me. 

- “You think that it is really war?” said Julian. 

 Daria nodded. “Only a miracle could stop it. I know 
enough of the views and intentions of some upon whom 
it all depends. I am going to Saint Petersburg because I 
could not keep from pleading with one or two of the 
Grand Dukes, who might, if they would, perhaps do some- 
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thing to arrest the rush to the abyss: But....” She gave a 
helpless shrug. “I don’t suppose the world is any more fool- 
ish than it has been any time these fifty years. But the 
whole folly has accumulated, accumulated till it is now a 
powder magazine. And the little blundering click that will 
blow it up depends upon some half-dozen of the most stupid 
people in a stupid world—a Count Berchtold, a M. Isvolski, 
a Sazonov, a Tzaritsa, a Kaiser Wilhelm—fools, Iunatics. 
The fate of Europe is at this moment in the hands of a few 
people who are not fit to be\trusted with the fate of a barn- 
yard. You must come with me, children. You have not visit- 
ed your Crimean estate, Julian,” she said with a smile. 
“It will offer a scarcely less pleasant shelter from the storm 
than Reizenfels. The train leaves at nine forty-five.” 

The others did not discuss. They at once set about making 
the necessary arrangements. Nadia gave directions to the maid 
about the packing. Zena had to go to the bank to draw 
money. Julian went with her. 

There was a palpable feeling of restlessness in the 
streets. The crowds of men in straw boaters, under the bright 
sunshine, might have been on a holiday, enjoying the pleas- 
ant excitement of preparing for some outing. It was not, 
however, of a change of air that they were thinking, but 
of the possibility of some other change, even more novel 
and unknown. Grey lorries stopped in the Unter den Lin- 
den, distributing special editions of the papers, throwing them 
to the crowd in bundles. 

At the bank, the manager, to whom the clerk had referred, 
raised difficulties. 

“This is a rather large cheque,” he said to Zena. 

er my letter of credit covers it many times over,” she 
said. 

“Yes, there is no question about that,” the manager said. 
“But in the present delicate political situation we are not 
supposed to pay more than two-thirds of applications on 
letters of credit.” He was, however, affable and said he would 
take it upon himself to make an exception. - 

After Julian had seen Zena back to the apartment, he 
bethought himself that he ought to let Eleanor Astley know, 
and to warn her. He went to her lodging, in the dreary- 
looking workers’ tenement where she lived. . 

Eleanor was surprised to see Julian. She exclaimed with 
‚ unconcealed delight as she opened the or. i 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” she said, slipping off 
her working apron, She had been engaged in her 
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- Julian told her of von Dornheim’s warning and of what the 
Duchess of Friedland had said. 

Eleanor scoffed a little impatiently. “They do not know, 
they do not understand,” she said. “They cannot drive the 
people to their wars, the stupid old men and young fools. 
The masses of the German people know; they will not be 
driven to war.” She spoke excitediy; there was a thrill in her 
voice. “The socialist party,” she said, “will not permit it, and 

‚ behind them stand firm a third of the German people.” 

Julian, doubtful, reasoned with her. “I thought I should 
warn you,” he said. “General von Dornheim would not have 
acted as he did unless he had pretty sure grounds. You 
underestimate, perhaps, the enemy, as your friend Rosa 
Luxemburg said. They have all the power of coercion and 
persuasion, those other two-thirds of the German people.” 

“Their power depends upon the workers, their power to 
make war also,” Eleanor said. She was undoubting in her 
faith, and Julian was shaken by its contagion. “Let us go to 
the local office of the party. You will see,” she said. They 
went over to the little office where Julian had gone with 
her before, when they had attended the meeting. A manifes- 
to had just been posted up outside: 

“Not a drop of a German soldier’s blood shall be sacrificed 
'to the lust for power of the Austrian despots and to the in- 
.terests of imperialists and commercial powers,” it said. 
“We call upon all to express immediately in mass meetings 
their resolve to uphold the peace of the proletariat.... Down 
with war!” 

— “In the office they found Berlmuth, excited, but looking a 
 little.worried. He was as positive, however, as Eleanor in 
his confidence. 
“War? Nonsense. They cannot make war,” he said. 
“Will the social-democratic party vote, then, against war 
 supplies?” asked Julian. 
“Why, that goes without saying. Not a pfennig, my dear 
sir, not a pfennig.” They were -having meetings. They were 
sending special envoys to the French socialist party. They 
_ were in touch with Jaurds, with the Russians. “They are or- 
ganising a general strike in Russia,” he said. _ ß 
- “Then, if the governments persist in this war business, it 
will mean the social revolution?” said Julian. 
 _ “]Jt means the power of the social-democracy. There is no 
need for revolution,” said Berlmuth. “What did I tell you? The 
' Kaiser and the medizval junker militarists are our best mis- 
" sionaries. They will force the people to assert their w e 
= Julian took leave. He had to rejoin Zena and Nadia. 
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“] envy you your faith and your work,” he said to Eleanor. 

Had the time really come, then, when folly and the whole 
iniquitous despotism could be fought to some purpose? 
If that were so, it was worth while. To give one’s life, to give 
all, was worth while. To give up even Armida’s gardens. A 
great decision brewed within him, within the uncertainties that 
seemed to bring everything into question. 

He arrived late at Daria’s hotel, where they had arranged 
to meet, the apartment being in the horrible disorder of 
packing, filled with gaping trunks and strewn garments. Jul- 
ian found the three women finishing lunch. He said he was 
not hungry. They had coffee brought up in Daria’s sitting- 
room. The waiter brought more newspapers. The flood of 
newspapers was everywhere, like a mounting tide, threat- 
ening to submerge all, submerging actually all collected 
thought. Daria glanced at them: Russia was definitely mobilis- 
ing; in Germany a state of “war menace” had been declared, 
equivalent to preparatory mobilisation. 

“Too late now to stem the storm,” Daria said. 

Zena stretched herself, bored, after lighting a eigarette: 
“Oh, what a silly business it all is. Why must it disturb 
everybody’s arrangements?” 

All were silent, depressed, like people waiting, intermin- 
ably waiting. 

“Come, come, children,” said’ Daria. “We shall look back 
in a few months on all this, and wonder why all the worry 
and disturbance. In the Crimea you will hear hardly an echo. 
of the passing storm,” she smiled to Julian. “Tomorrow we 
shall be in Saint Petersburg.” 

“] am not going,” said Julian, 

Daria and Nadia looked at him, startled. 

“War, if it does come, will be but one folly more to 
flee from. But here is going to be waged a real war, one 
worth while.” He told them what he had heard from Berl- 
muth and Eleanor Astley. “I cannot flee from that. That is 
important.” 

Daria looked at him a while in silence. “My poor boy, 
those people have their heads in the clouds. However, I un- 
derstand.” 

Julian felt as though he had burnt his boats. He had \ 
made his choice. He had given his’life to the cause of the 
new world, to the fight against the old monster of fraud 
‚and hypocritical brutality. i 

Zena had not moved or looked at him. She sat blowing the j 
smoke of her cigarette, her eyelids half-closed, 1 
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“We can always join you,” she said after a pause, looking 
at her mother, “later, I suppose, by Holland or England.” 

“You are staying, too, dushka?” said Nadia. 

“Why, of course,” Zena said simply. 

Julian reached out towards her, and their hands met in 
a slight mutual pressure that was as a closer seal than any 
that had till then joined them. 


Zena and Julian saw Daria and Nadia off in the evening 
at the station. It was tiring, unsatisfactory, the wait amid all 
the hustle and noise, and the timed, prolonged leave-taking. 


| When the train had moved off, Julian and Zena walked 


slowiy arm in arm down the Friedrichstrasse. They drew 
to one another, very close. They felt alone now, not in- 
‚deed segregated, isolated, as they had felt before, from a 
stupid, but amusing world, by their love, but in a world 
that was strangely, almost frighteningly insecure. 

There were groups of men carrying kitbags, reservists go- 


ing towards the station. In the Unter den Linden the rest- 


less crowds were dense now and their mood had changed. 
Their excitement was noisy and hilarious. People sang pa- 


-triotic songs. 


The next day the excitement had grown a hundredfold. 
The city was in bunting. The crowds surged in tens of thou- 
'sands, singing, laughing, shouting. They streamed in a dense 
mass towards the palace, calling for the Kaiser. Cars filled 
with officers, with the princes, were cheered to hoarseness. 
Bands blared, crowds sang: “Deutschland, Deutschland über 
alles.” War had been declared. x 

Julian eagerly snatched every edition of the papers. What 
was the great social-democratic party doing? He was sitting 


before a caf& with Zena, searching the papers for vital news. 


Suddeniy he let out a cry. 
The social-democratic party had unanimously voted the 


war credits. 


_ When they reached the Kurfürstendamm apartment, Effi, 


the maid, told Zena that the cook wished to leave. She was 


"afraid to remain any longer in the service of foreigners. 


'Effi herself would stay for a day or two with the Herrschaf- 


- ten, she said, but dare not do so much longer. Julian told 
her that they would in any case be leaving the next day. 


While they were having tea, Prince Egon came. 
“] have had the greatest difficulty in getting over to you,” 


"he said. “Excuse my informality. You must go at once. You 
must go today, not later. You could wait a few days, but it 
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will save you many formalities and much unpleasantness if 
you go at once. I have-brought you these papers which will 
spare you all trouble. Every arrangement will be made ‚for 
you if you apply at the stationmaster’s office at the Fried- 
Tichstrasse.” 

Zena thanked the Prince. “You are...you have been ex- 
tremely kind,” she said with feeling. In another moment he 
was gone. 

There were not many preparations to make. The pack- 
ing had for the most part been already done. Two hours later 
Julian and Zena drove to the Friedrichstrasse. The-captain 
to whom they were referred was elaborately solicitous and 
kindly. When, however, they said that they wished to go to 
Saint Petersburg, he told them that he deeply regretted that 
he was unable to inform them, even, of their destination. 
They would be taken across the German frontier. He apolo- 
gised profusely for the fact that the blinds of the compart- 
ment reserved for them would have to remain drawn during 
the journey. 

Towards an unknown destination the whole world seemed 
to be drifting. Julian’s feelings and thoughts were, like those 
of the world about him, numbed, floating in a black vac- 
uum of incertitude and unreality. He did not care, because 
it was not clear what he should care about. All emotions 
and all values seemed obliterated. Zena was quiet and com- 
posed. They were silent because their feelings and their 
thoughts were paralysed. They had thought to exclude the 
stupid, monstrous world, to segregate themselves; and now it 
was taking charge of them, sending them drifting, like itself, 
towards the unknown. j 

“Thou hast conquered, O Galilean!” Julian murmured with 
a bitter laugh. 

There was an interminable wait. Other foreigners were in 
the same train. Another train on a platform near by was 
full of men joining their regiments, singing and laughing. 
Women with baskets of victuals and mugs of beer were 
speeding them off, excited and laughing. There was.a deaf- 
ening clamor of shouts and songs as the troop-train moved 
off. Then, all was silent and quiet. . 

Julian and Zena sat in their compartment, their hands 
touching for companionship. The lieutenant who had been 
deputed to look after them came to ask if there was any- 
‚ thing more he could do. Hi 
“Oh, yes,” said Zena. “Bring me a bunch of roses.” 
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